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PREFACE 


N preparing this abridgment I have endeavoured to 
follow the lines laid down by my predecessors in 
the volumes which have already appeared. In doubtful 
cases it has been my aim to omit too little rather than 
too much. 


F have to thank my friend Mr R. K. Gaye for 
putting at my disposal Sir R. Jebb’s unpublished 
corrections. 


G.. Ape D, 


April, 1908. 
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iN TRODUCTION 


$1. Ir has been the fortune of the Zrachiniae to provoke 
mivcrpent a singular diversity of judgments. Dissen and 
 )  Bergki refer the play to a period when the 
Difticulty of powers of Sophocles were not yet fully matured. 
aay Bernhardy regards it as a mediocre production 
of declining age. Schlegel, in his Lectures on Dramatic 
Literature, goes further still; he pronounces the piece unworthy 
of its reputed author, and wishes that the responsibility for it 
could be transferred from Sophocles to some feebler contempo- 
rary,—his son, for instance, the ‘frigid’ Iophon. Yet there has 
never been a lack of more favourable estimates. In the very 
year when Schlegel was lecturing at Vienna (1808), Boeckh 
pointed out the strong family likeness between this and the 
other six plays; A. Jacob made a direct reply to Schlegel’s 
censures ; and Godfrey Hermann said that, whatever faults the 
work might have, at any rate both the spirit and the diction 
were unmistakably those of Sophocles. During the last half 
century, with the growth of a better aesthetic criticism in 
relation to all things Hellenic, a sense of the great beauties in 
the Tyachiniae has decidedly prevailed over the tendency to 
exaggerate its defects ; indeed, the praise bestowed upon it, 
in these latter days, has sometimes perhaps been a little too 
‘ndiscriminate. The play is in fact an exceptionally difficult 
one to appreciate justly ; and the root of the difficulty isin the 


character of the fable. 


Vill Trachiniae 


§ 2. The Argive legends are those which best preserve the 
primitive Dorian conception of Heracles. They 


The 4 F 
Heracles are alloyed, indeed, with later elements, of a 
myth.— ae se = F 
Argive political origin. ‘Thus, in order that the Dorian 
legends. 


conquerors might have some hereditary title to 
the land, Heracles was made the son of Alcmena, and, through 
her, a scion of the Perseidae ; Tiryns was his heritage, of which 
he had been despoiled. Again, the struggles between Argos and 
Sparta for the headship of Peloponnesus have a reflex in those 
wars which the Argive Heracles wages in Elis or Messenia. 
But, when such elements have been set aside, there remains the 
old-Dorian hero, slayer of monsters, purger of the earth, who 
triumphs over the terrors of Hades, and brings the apples of 
immortality from the garden of the Hesperides. 

The Heracles of the Argive legends embodies a sterner 
ideal than the Homeric Achilles ; one in which there is less of 
spiritual charm and of flexible intelligence, but which has a 
moral grandeur of its own ; we might say that relatively to the 
Ionian view of life it is as the Hebraic ideal to the Hellenic. 
And this ideal may rightly be called ‘Dorian,’ in the sense 
that it presumably represents a conception of the primitive 
Dorian folk, bearing a general stamp which can be traced in 
historical expressions of the Dorian nature. 

The Boeotian legends concern the birth, childhood, and 

youth of Heracles. Argive tradition claimed his 
hee a manhood ; and this claim could not be ignored. 

Nor was it disputed that he sprang from the 
Argive Perseidae. The Boeotians sought only to reconcile his 
Argive lineage with a belief that he was born at Thebes. 
Alcmena, his mother, is the daughter of Electryon, king of 
Mycenae: she is betrothed to her first-cousin Amphitryon, son 
of Alcaeus, king of Tiryns. Amphitryon accidentally kills his 
uncle, Electryon, and flies, with Alcmena, to Thebes. She 
requires him, as the condition of their union, to avenge her on 
the Taphii in western Greece, who have slain her brothers. He 
sets forth from Thebes to do so. Just before his triumphant 
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return, Zeus visits Alcmena in his likeness, and becomes the 
father of Heracles. Amphitryon was originally a Theban hero ; 
but the Thebans made him an Argive in order that they might 
make Heracles a Theban. 

His last act at Thebes is that which he does in the madness 
sent on him by Hera,—the slaughter of the children borne to 
him by Megara, daughter of Creon. This Theban tradition was 
another compromise with Argive legend, which claimed his 
best years for the twelve labours. How, then, was he to be 
severed from Thebes, the home of his youth? He must be 
forced to fly from it, as blood-guilty—the guilt being excused 
by Hera’s visitation. Further, Thebes had to account for the 
non-existence of Theban nobles claiming a direct descent from 
him. Therefore heslew his ‘Theban children. 

Lastly, there are the Thessalian legends. These belong 

especially to Trachis, the chief town of Malis, and 
legends @" ~~ to the neighbouring region of Mount Oeta. 
Here, too, there is an element of disguised 
history ; Heracles is the friend of Dorians; he works for the 
honour of Apollo, the god of the Thessalo-Delphic amphic- 
tyony ; he conquers aliens, like Cycnus, or establishes good 
relations with them, as with the Trachinian king Ceyx. But 
the spirit of an older conception animates one part of the 
Thessalian legend,—the hero’s fiery death on the summit of 
Oeta, when Zeus receives him into heaven. 
§3- The Homeric poems contain only incidental allusions 
| to Heracles, who is associated with the genera- 
the Homeric, _ tion before the Trojan war. We hear that he was 
ask born at Thebes, being the son of Zeus and 
Alcmena. His life-long foe, the goddess Hera, defrauded him 
of his inheritance, the lordship of Argos, by ensnaring Zeus 
into a promise that this dominion should be held by Eurystheus'. 
Heracles performed labours (ae#Ao.) for Eurystheus, whose 
commands were brought by the herald Copreus; but only one 


A Tliad 19. 95 —-136. 
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of these tasks is specified,—viz., the descent in quest of ‘the 
dog of Hades’.’ He delivered Laomedon, the father of Priam, 
from the sea-monster («7j7os) sent by the angry gods; and, when 
the false king withheld the due reward, he sacked Troy. 
Returning thence, he was driven by storms to Cos’. Further, 
he made war on Pylos, killing the Neleidae, Nestor’s brethren, 
and wounding the immortals, Hera and Hades, who opposed 
him®. Under his own roof he slew his guest Iphitus ; but no 
motive is assigned by the Homeric poet. The victim’s father, 
Eurytus, king of Oechalia (in Thessaly), is not attacked or 
killed by Heracles ; he is more quietly despatched by Apollo, 
who is jealous of his skill in archery4{. The Homeric weapon 
of Heracles is the bow; there is no mention of the club. His 
Homeric wife is Megara, daughter of Creon. Finally he 
dies, ‘subdued by fate and by the wrath of Hera®.’ 

Speaking generally, we may say that in the //ad and the 
Odyssey the Dorian hero is a foreign person; and the Homeric 
notices make us feel how difficult it would have been for epic 
poetry, working in the Homeric spirit, to treat the story of 
Heracles as a whole. His acts are too incoherent to derive a 
properly epic unity from his person,—such an unity as the 
Odyssey, for example, derives from the person of Odysseus. 
The original Dorian legend of Heracles had, indeed, the unity 
of a moral idea; but that is not enough for an epic. 

§ 4. Little is known of the efforts made to solve this 

Gihieriepic poetical problem. The Dorian Peisander, of 
writers. Cameirus in Rhodes, is named as the author 


1 Labours for Eurystheus, //7. 8. 363, Od. 11. 622: Copreus, //. £5 
639: ‘the dog of Hades’ (first called Cerberus in Hes. 7%. 311), Z/. 8. 
368. 

2 The xfjros, 7/7. 20. 144—148: sack of Troy, 5. 638—642: Cos, 15. 28. 

3 War against Pylos, //. 11. 6902—693: wounding of Hera and Hades, 
5: 392 —397- 

4 Iphitus, Od. 21. 22—30: Eurytus, 8. 223—228. 

5 The bow, //. 5. 393, Od. 8. 225, 11. 607: Megara, Od. 11. 269: 
Death of Heracles, 77, 18. 117—119. 
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of an epic poem on Heracles, a Heracleta; and the Tonian 
Panyasis of Halicarnassus, 7c. 480 B.c., also composed a 
Heracleia, in no less than fourteen books. 

But to minds in sympathy with Homeric epos it would be 
evident that there was another way of dealing with the theme 
of Heracles ; a way different from that of Peisander, and still 
more different from that of Panyasis. Some one episode might 
be singled out from the mass of legends, and developed by 
itself, as an epic on a small scale. Hesiod and the Hesiodic 
school worked thus ; they produced, for instance, the AZarriage- 
feast of Ceyx, relating how Heracles was entertained by that 
king of Trachis ; the Aegimzus, turning on the league of Heracles 
with that Dorian prince; and the extant Shzeld of Heracles, 
concerning his fight with Cycnus. 

A notable epic of this class was the Capture of Oechalia, 

Oixadias adwors, ascribed to the Ionian Creophy- 
or ad lus of Samos, whom tradition called the friend, 
or even the son-in-law, of Homer. An epigram 
of Callimachus? attests the fame of this poem, which was pro- 
bably as old at least as the eighth century B.c., and must have 
had the genuine ring of Homeric epos. The subject was the 
passion of Heracles for Iolé, and the war which, in order to win 
her, he made on Oechalia, the city of her father Eurytus, which 
was placed, as by Sophocles, in Euboea. It is not known 
whether this epic introduced Deianeira, the envenomed robe, 
and the hero’s death on Mount Oeta. But in any case it 
must have been one of the principal sources from which 
Sophocles derived his material. 
§ 5. Lyric poetry also, from an early time, had been busied 
iG, with these legends. The Ionian Archilochus 
yric poets 
onHeracles. (¢/7¢. 670 B.C.) composed a famous hymn to the 
Archilochus. ° 5 
victorious Heracles. It was known as the 
1 Epigr. 6: 
Kpewptdov mévos elul, Sdum more Oetoy “Ounpov 
degtauévou" kralw 5’ Etpurov, 800° érader, 


kal gavOqv *IddNevavs ‘Ounhpecov dé xadeduac 
ypappa’ Kpewpidy, Zed pire, rodro wéya. 
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kaAAfvikos', and was a counterpart, at the Olympian games, 
of ‘See, the conquering hero comes,’—being sung at the even- 
ing procession in honour of a victor, if no special ode had been 
written for the occasion. But it was in the choral form, a dis- 
tinctively Dorian creation, that lyric poetry rendered its loftiest 
tributes to the son of Alcmena. Stesichorus of 
Himera, a city in which Dorian and Chalcidic 
elements were blended, gave the spirit of Homeric epos to his 
choral hymns (ci7¢. 620 B.C.). Into this new mould he cast 
three exploits of Heracles, —the triumphs over Geryon, Cycnus, 
and Cerberus”, Pindar’s range of allusion covers almost the 
whole field of the hero’s deeds ; but it is in the 
first Nemean ode that the original significance of 
the legend is best interpreted. When the infant has strangled 
the snakes sent by Hera, the Theban seer Teiresias predicts 
his destiny ; how he shall destroy ‘many a monstrous shape of 
violence’ on land and sea; subdue the men ‘ who walk in guile 
and insolence’; beat down the Earth-born foes of the gods; 
and then, for recompense of his great toils, win everlasting 
peace in the blest abodes, and, united to Hebé, ‘ dwell gladly in 
the divine home of Zeus%.’ 

For readers of the Zvachiniae this lyric literature has one 

Ets was point of peculiar interest. It is there that we 
associated can first trace the association of Heracles with 
with Heracles. : : 

Deianeira. 

Pindar, in a lost poem,—of what class, is unknown,—told 
the story somewhat as follows’. Heracles, having gone down 
to Hades for Cerberus, there met the departed Meleager, who 
recommended his sister Deianeira as a wife for the hero. On 
returning to the upper world, Heracles went at once to Aetolia, 


Stesichorus. 


Pindar. 


1 In Pindar OZ. 9. 2 kaddivixos 6 TpiTdéos, since the burden was thrice 
repeated. Bergk, Poet. Lyr. 11. p. 418 (4th ed.). 

+ Berek, Port. Lys. Wl. p. 2075 

3 Pind. Wem. 1. 60—72. 

4 Schol. on Z/ad 21. 194. The schol. on //. 8. 368 probably has the 
same passage in view when he quotes Pindar as saying that Cerberus had 
a hundred heads. 
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where he found that Deianeira was being wooed by the river- 
god Acheloiis. He fought with this formidable rival,—who 
wore the shape of a bull,—and broke off one of his horns. In 
order to recover it, Achelotis gave his conqueror the wondrous 
‘cornucopia’ which he himself had received from Amaltheia, 
daughter of Oceanus. Heracles presented this, by way of edva 
or ‘ bride-price,’ to Oeneus?, and duly received the hand of the 
king’s daughter. 

Long before Pindar, Archilochus had related how Heracles 
overcame the tauriform suitor’, and won the fair maiden ; how, 
after their marriage, Heracles and Deianeira dwelt with Oeneus 
at Calydon, until they were obliged to leave the country, because 
Heracles had accidentally slain the king’s cupbearer ; and how, 
at the river Evenus, the Centaur Nessus offered insult to the 
young wife, and was slain by her husband®. It may be added 
that the prose mythographer Pherecydes (ci7c. 480 B.c.) had 
told the story of Deianeira‘*. 

§ 6. Such, then, was the position of the Heracles-myth at 

the time when Attic Tragedy was advancing to 
-eeeion maturity. This legend had become the common 

property of Hellas; and its primitive meaning 
had been, to a great extent, overlaid by alien additions or 
embellishments. Particular episodes had been successfully 
treated in epic poetry of the Homeric or Hesiodic school, and 
also in lyrics, both Ionian and Dorian. But the whole legend 
had not been embodied in any poem which took rank with the 
foremost creations of the Greek genius. 

As a person of drama, Heracles made his first appearance 
in Comedy. It was the Dorian Epicharmus who, 
in the first half of the fifth century B.c., thus 
presented the Dorian hero to Syracusan audiences. One of 


Comedy. 


1 Strabo 10, p. 458. 2 Schol. //. 21. 237. 

3 Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 1. 1212: Dion Chrys. or. 60. 

4 This appears from schol. Apoll. I. 1213 (frag. 38 of Pherecydes in 
Miller, 7rag. Hist, 1. p. 82): and might have been inferred from the 
reference of Pherecydes to Hyllus (schol. Zach. 354, fr. 34 ap. Miiller). 
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the pieces concerned Heracles in quest of the Amazon’s girdle ; 
another dealt with his visit to the jovial Centaur Pholos!. The 
Dorians of Sicily, though Dorian to the backbone in most 
things, had a strain of humour and vivacity which tempered 
the seriousness of their race ; in this instance, it was much as 
if an Irish dramatist of English descent had applied a similar 
treatment to St George and the dragon. 

That Ionians should feel the grotesque side of Heracles, 
was natural enough. Aristophanes tells us that this hero had 
become a stock-character of Attic comedy, and claims credit 
for having discarded him :— 


‘It was he that indignantly swept from the stage the paltry ignoble device 

‘Of a Heracles needy and seedy and greedy, a vagabond sturdy and stout, 

‘Now baking his bread, now swindling instead, now beaten and battered 
about 2.’ 


Several comedies on Heracles are known by their titles, or 

by fragments. His powers of eating and drink- 

gen: ing seem to have furnished a favourite point. 
He also figured much in satyr-drama,—a kind 

of entertainment which welcomed types of inebriety. Sophocles 
himself wrote a Heracles at Taenarum,—a satyr-play on the 
descent to Hades for Cerberus,—in which the Chorus consisted 
of Helots*. His contemporaries, Ion of Chios, and Achaeus, 
wrote each a satyr-play called Omphale, depicting Heracles in 
servitude to the Lydian task-mistress. In Ion’s piece, he per- 
formed prodigies with a ‘triple row of teeth,’ devouring not 
merely the flesh prepared for a burnt-offering, but the very 
wood and coals on which it was being roasted*. Even in the 
Alcestis, we remember, the inevitable moment arrives when this 


1 ‘Hoakdfs 6 éml rov Cworhpa: ‘Hpakdjjs 6 mapa Bbw. Cp. Bernhardy, 
Gk Lit. 1. pt 2, p. 529. 

2 Pax 741 ff., translated by Mr B. B. Rogers. 

8 Nauck, 7rag. Frag. p. 178 (2nd ed., 1889). 

4 For the ’Oudddn of Achaeus, see Nauck of. cit. p. 754: for that 
of Ion, p. 735, esp. fragments 28, 29, 30. : 
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guest, too hospitably entertained, fills the house with ‘ discord- 
ant howls’.’ 

§ 7. Recollecting such traditions of the theatre, we cannot 
wonder if Tragedy was somewhat shy of Heracles. 
At the best, the legend was difficult to manage,— 
even more difficult for tragic drama than for epic narrative. 
And the difficulty was greatly increased, now that the essential 
difference between this hero and the ordinary persons of tragedy 
had been brought into relief by frequent burlesques. 

Aeschylus, indeed, in the Prometheus Unbound, introduced 
Heracles, who loosed the bonds of Prometheus; and then 
Prometheus described the route by which his deliverer must 
journey from the Caucasus to the Hesperides?» It was a 
harder matter to take the legend of Heracles as the basis of a 
tragedy. There are only two such experiments of which we 
have any clear or definite knowledge. One is the Mad 
Heracles of Euripides. The other is the TZvachiniae of 
Sophocles. 

Euripides has taken his subject from the Boeotian legend. 

re Heracles, visited with madness by Hera, slays 
oe his children,—in whose fate the Attic poet in- 
uripides. 5 
volves Megara, probably because, with his plot, 
it was not easy to dispose of her in any other way. Now, as 
we saw, this Theban story was framed to explain why Heracles, 
in early manhood, forsook Thebes for Argolis. The murder is 
discordant with the general tenour of the Heracles myth, and 
the discord is but thinly concealed by the resort to Hera’s 
agency. For Euripides, however, this very discord was an 
attraction. It allowed him, by a bold change of detail, to put 
a new complexion on the whole story. That change consisted 
in placing the terrible deed of Heracles not before, but after, 
his labours for Eurystheus. 


Tragedy. 


1 Eur. Alc. 760 duovo’ bd\akTwr, 
2 Strabo 4, p. 183. 
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The plot is briefly as follows. Heracles has long been 
absent from Thebes, toiling for Eurystheus; and it is known 
that he is now engaged in the supreme ordeal,—the quest of 
Cerberus. Meanwhile a certain Lycus from Euboea becomes 
master of Thebes, and slays Creon. Megara, her three sons, 
and the aged Amphitryon, are also doomed by him. They are 
about to die, when Heracles suddenly returns from the nether 
world, and kills Lycus. He then holds a sacrifice, to purify the 
house. While engaged in it, he isstricken with madness. He 
slays Megara and his children. On recovering his senses, he 
resolves to commit suicide. But Theseus appears,—the king 
of Athens whom Heracles has just delivered from Hades. 
Theseus combats his resolve, offering him an honourable refuge 
in Attica. Heracles at last accepts the offer, and departs with 
his friend. 

This, then, is the goal of the great career; this is the result 
of the strength given by a divine sire, and spent in benefiting 
men. ‘The evil goddess of Heracles triumphs utterly; at the 
very moment when his labours are finished, and when, as the 
old faith taught, his reward was near, he is plunged into an 
abyss of misery. He passes from our sight, to hide the re- 
mainder of his days in the seclusion of a land not his own. 
Yet, even in this extremity, he has given a proof of strength; 
he has had the courage to live. He has taught us that, though 
the mightiest human efforts may end in outward failure, yet no 
man, if he be true to himself, need suffer moral defeat. Zeus 
has been faithless to his human son, and Hera’s infra-human 
malevolence has prevailed ; but one consolation for humanity 
remains. 

Such is the new reading of the Heracles myth which 
Euripides has propounded ; with admirable power and subtlety, 
though scarcely with complete artistic success. His interpre- 
tation, though full of a deep suggestiveness, is, in fact, too 
modern for the fable on which it is embroidered. 
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§8. There is no external evidence for the date of the JZad 
Heracles ; but internal evidence tends to show 
The 7va- 
ge ch that the play probably belongs to the years 
421I—416 B.c.1. The date of the Zrachinzae is 
also unattested. But some traits of the work itself appear to 
warrant us in placing it among the later productions of the 
poet? ; if rough limits are to be assigned, we might name the 
years 420 and 410 B.c.__ It has been held that the bold example 
of Euripides, in making Heracles the subject of a tragedy, 
induced Sophocles to do likewise*. As to this view, we can 
only say that it is quite possible, but that there is absolutely no 
proof of it. On the other hand, one thing is certain: the 
Trachiniae exhibits a conception and a treatment fundamentally 
different from those adopted in the Mad Heracles. 
Two principal elements enter into the mythic material used 
by Sophocles. The first is the Aetolian legend 
The two : : 
mythic of Deianeira, whom Heracles rescues from 
act an Acheloiis, and in whose defence he slays the 
Centaur Nessus. ‘This part of the subject had been treated by 
Archilochus and Pindar. The second element is the Thessalian 
legend which set forth the love of Heracles for Iolé,—his 
murder of Iphitus, leading to his servitude under Omphalé,— 
his capture of Oechalia,—and his death upon Mount Oeta. 
Here the epic Capture of Oechalia was presumably the chief 
source. Pherecydes and Panyasis were also available. Hesiodic 
poems, such as the Marriage-feast of Ceyx, may have supplied 
some touches. Ion of Chios, too, had written a drama called 
Lurytidae*, but its scope is unknown. Nor can we say whether 
Sophocles was the first poet who brought the Aetolian and the 
Thessalian legend into this connection. The Argive and 
Boeotian legends are left in the background of the Zrachiniae ; 
they appear only in a few slight allusions. 


1 Wilamowitz, Eur. Her. vol. I. pp. 340 ff. 
2 See below, § 17. 3 Wilamowitz, of. cit. p. 383. 
4 Nauck, 7rag. Frag. p. 734. 
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In the fifth century B.c., poets were as yet untrammelled by 
any artificial canon of chronology, such as later 
Freedom of : Z 
the fifth mythographers introduced into the legends con- 
century poets. - 
cerning Heracles. ‘They could use the largest 
freedom in combining local legends of Heracles, so long as they 
were careful to preserve the leading features of the myth. We 
have seen that Euripides, when in his MZad Heracles he placed 
the madness after the labours, was making an innovation which 
deranged the whole perspective of Theban and Argive legend; 
so much so, that the Alexandrian mythographers, deferential 
to the Attic dramatists in much, never followed Euripides in 
that. 
Sophocles has made no change of similar importance. Yet 
his way of arranging the fable differs in one 
Sequence of : oo 
eventsinthe material respect from that of the later compilers. 
Trachiniae. ‘ 
They, as we have seen, place the marriage of 
Heracles with Deianeira very late in his career—after his labours 
for Eurystheus, and after most of his other deeds also. 
Sophocles puts the marriage much earlier,—so early, that 
Deianeira speaks as if it had preceded most, or all, of the hero’s 
labours. Sophocles could do this, because he felt himself free 
to ignore the Theban legend of the hero’s marriage to Megara. 
§ 9. The outline of the whole story, as Sophocles conceived 
it, can now be traced with clearness sufficient, at 
The ante- : : 
cedents of the least, to explain the hints scattered through the 
ite 
ie play. 
1. Heraclesis born at Thebes (v. 116), and comes thence 
(v. 509), in early manhood, to Pleuron, where he wins Deianeira. 
We are not told whither he was taking his bride, when they 
met Nessus (v. 562). Since Megara is ignored, there is nothing 
to exclude the supposition that he was returning to his home 
at Thebes. 
2. Constrained by Hera’s wrath, he performs the labours 
for Eurystheus (v. 1048). The home of his family is now at 
Tiryns. 
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3. Hevisits Eurytus at Oechalia in Euboea (v. 262); who 
discountenances his passion for Iole (v. 359)". 

4. He goes on various campaigns, including that against 
the Giants (1058 ff.). 

5. He slays Iphitus (the son of Eurytus), who was then 
his guest at Tiryns. The lapse of some considerable time since 
his visit to Eurytus is implied by the word at@ts (v. 270). 

_ Heracles, with Deianeira, his children, and his mother 
Alcmena, is now forced to leave Tiryns. They are given a new 
home at Trachis by its king, Ceyx (v. 38). 

6. Asa punishment for the treacherous murder of Iphitus, 
Zeus dooms Heracles to serve Omphalé, in Lydia, for a year 
(v. 274). Heracles goes forth from Trachis, leaving his family 
there (v. 155). They do not know his destination. During 
his absence, some of his children return with Alcmena to 
Tiryns; others are sent to his old home at Thebes (1151 ff.). 

7. The year with Omphale being over, he sacks Oechalia 
(v. 259). 

We are now prepared to follow the plot of the drama itself. 

§ 10. Thescene is laid before the house at Trachis. 

Deianeira is alone with a female slave, an old 
the play °F —_ and attached domestic, who has been the nurse of 
= her children. Communing with her own thoughts, 

rather than directly addressing her attendant, the 
wife of Heracles recalls the sorrows which have been her portion 
from youth upwards,—culminating now in a terrible anxiety con- 
cerning her absent lord. It is fifteen months since he left home; 
but no tidings have come from him. And she feels almost sure 
that something is amiss, when she thinks of a certain tablet 
which he left with her... 

Here the aged Nurse ventures tointerpose. Deianeira has 


1 The oblique paloro in v. 268 leaves an ambiguity. If the word used 
by Eurytus to Heracles was éppatov, the labours for Eurystheus were over. 
But if it was pale, they were still in progress. The second supposition 
gives more force to the passage. 
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several sons ; why should not one of them,— Hyllus, for example, 
the eldest,—go in search of his father ? 

Just then Hyllus himself is seen approaching, and in haste ; 
for he has news to tell. Heracles is, or soon will be, in 
Euboea, warring against Oechalia, the city of Eurytus. During 
the past year he has been in servitude to Omphalé, a Lydian 
woman. 

Deianeira then tells her son the purport of the tablet to 
which she had previously alluded. It contains an oracle, which 
shows that this war in Euboea must decide the fate of Heracles ; 
he will die ; or he will thenceforth live in peace. 

Hyllus at once resolves to join his father in Euboea, and 
departs for that purpose. 

The Chorus now enters: it consists of fifteen Trachinian 

maidens, full of kindly sympathy for the 
aera Aetolian princess whom a strange destiny has 

brought to dwell among them. Invoking the 
Sun-god, they implore him to reveal where Heracles now is. 
Deianeira, they hear, is pining inconsolably. Fate vexes, while 
it also glorifies, her husband ; but he is not suffered to perish. 
Let her keep a good courage: sorrow comes to all mortals, 
but joy also, in its turn; and Zeus is not unmindful of his 
children. 

Deianeira sadly replies that the young maidens cannot 

measure such trouble as hers ; may they ever be 

II. First : 

episode : strangers to it! But they shall know her latest 
ao and worst anxiety. When Heracles left home, 
he told her that, if he did not return at the end of fifteen 
months, she must account him dead. He even explained how 
his property was to be divided in that event. But, if he 
survived the fifteenth month, then he would have a peaceful 
life. Such was the teaching of an oracle which he had written 
down at Dodona. And the fulfilment of that oracle is now 
due... 

A Messenger is seen coming ; the wreath on his head be- 
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tokens glad tidings. Heracles lives, is victorious, and will soon 
come home. Lichas, the herald, has already arrived ; but the 
excited Trachinians, thronging around him, have retarded his 
progress towards the house. 

With an utterance of thanksgiving to Zeus, Deianeira calls 
upon the maidens of the Chorus and the maidens of her own 
household to raise a song of joy. 

The Chorus respond with a short ode, in the nature of a 
paean. 

Before it ceases, Lichas is in sight ; a train of 
captive Euboean women follows him. 

In reply to the eager questions of his mistress, Lichas says 
that Heracles is now at Cape Cenaeum in Euboea, engaged in 
dedicating a sanctuary to Zeus. These maidens are captives, 
taken when Oechalia was destroyed: Heracles chose them out 
‘for himself and for the gods.’ 

And then Lichas tells how Heracles has been employed 
during the past fifteen months; how, for a year, he was the 
slave of Omphalé; and how, when freed, he avenged that 
disgrace upon its ultimate author, Eurytus. Heracles himself, 
the herald adds, will soon arrive. 

Deianeira rejoices, though a shadow flits across her joy as 
she looks at the ill-fated captives: may Zeus never so visit her 
children ! 

Among these captives, there is one who strangely interests 
her ; the girl’s mien is at once so sorrowful and sonoble. She 
questions her ; but the stranger remains silent. ‘ Who is she, 
Lichas ?’ But the herald does not know,—indeed, has not 
cared toask. Deianeira then directs him to conduct the captives 
into the house. 

She herself is about to follow him, when the Messenger, 
who had first announced the herald’s approach, begs to speak 
with her alone. 

He tells her that Lichas has deceived her. ‘The mysterious 
maiden is no other than lolée, the daughter of Eurytus, A 
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passion for Iolé was the true motive of Heracles in destroying 
Oechalia. Eurytus had refused to give him the maiden. 
Lichas himself had avowed this to the Trachinians. 

Lichas now re-enters, to ask for Deianeira’s commands, as 
he is about to rejoin his master in Euboea. Confronted with 
the Messenger, and pathetically adjured by Deianeira, he 
confesses the truth. Heracles has an absorbing passion for 
Iolé; and, indeed, he gave no command of secrecy. But 
Lichas had feared to pain his mistress: let her pardon him ; 
and let her bear with Tole. 

Deianeira requests Lichas to accompany her into the 
house. He is to take a message from her to Heracles, and a 
gift. 

In the ode which follows, the Chorus celebrates the resistless 

ey it power of Love,—the power which now threatens 
stasimon. Deianeira’s peace, and which, in long-past days, 
Warsi brought Heracles to contend for her with 
Achelotis. The short but vivid picture of that combat has a 
singular pathos at this moment of the drama. 

Deianeira reappears. She has had time now to feel what 

sat Base, Naat it will be to live under the same roof with the 
ebiegdes young and beautiful girl to whom her husband 
has transferred his love; but she harbours no 

angry or cruel thoughts. Her sole wish is to regain the heart 
of Heracles. And a resource has occurred toher. Long ago, 
when Heracles was taking her from Aetolia, they came to the 
river Evenus, where the ferryman, the Centaur Nessus, carried 
her across. Heinsulted her, and Heracles shot him with an 
arrow. As he lay dying, he told her that, if she wished to 
possess a love-charm by which she could always control the 
love of Heracles, she had only to collect some of the blood 
from his wound. She had done so, and had preserved her 
treasure, according to the Centaur’s direction, in a place secluded 
from the warmth of sun or fire. She had now applied this 
love-charm to the inner surface of a festal robe, which she will 
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send as her gift to Heracles. She brings with her a casket, in 
which she has placed the robe. 

Lichas appears, ready to depart, and receives the casket, 
sealed with Deianeira’s signet. She had vowed, she tells him, 
to send her lord this robe, whenever she should hear of his 
safety, in order that he might wear it on the day when he made 
a thank-offering to the gods. Therefore Heracles must not 
put it on, or produce it, before that day. 

The herald promises fidelity, and departs. 

In a joyous strain, the Chorus express their bright hope. 

The dwellers on the coasts and hills of Malis 
Second : 
stasimon will soon welcome the long-absent hero ; and he 
gee will come home full of rekindled love for his 
true wife. 
But Deianeira now returns to them in an altered mood. 
iW riia ~~ strange thing has happened. In applying the 
ay love-charm to the robe, she had used a tuft of 
wool, which she had then thrown down in the 
courtyard of the house. After a short exposure to the sun’s 
heat, this tuft of wool had shrivelled away, leaving only a 
powder. And she remembers that the arrow which slew Nessus 
was tinged with a venom deadly to all living things. She fears 
the worst. But she is resolved that, if any harm befalls 
Heracles, she will not survive him. 

The Trachinian maidens are speaking faint words of comfort, 
when Hyllus arrives from Euboea. 

He denounces his mother as a murderess. He describes 
how Heracles, wearing her gift, stood forth before the altar ; 
how, as the flames rose from the sacrifice, the robe clung to 
him, as if glued, and spasms began to rend his frame; how, in 
the frenzy of those awful agonies, he slew Lichas ; and how, 
at last, he was laid in a boat, and conveyed to the shore of 
Malis. He willsoon be at the house,—alive, or dead. 

The son ends with terrible imprecations on his mother. 
She goes into the house without a word. 
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‘Behold,’ cry the Chorus, ‘ how the word of Zeus has been 
soe fulfilled ; for the dead do indeed rest from labour. 
stasimon: The malignant guile of Nessus has found an 
unconscious instrument in Deianeira. And the 

goddess Aphrodité has been the silent handmaid of fate. 

A sound of wailing is heard within: the aged Nurse enters. 

ue Deianeira has slain herself with a sword; 
epee. bitterly mourned, now, by her son Hyllus, who 
has learned, too late, that she was innocent. 

The Trachinian maidens, afflicted by this new calamity, are 

adh. also terrified by the thought that they must soon 
emer behold the tortured son of Zeus. Footsteps are 
heard ; men, not of Trachis, are seen approach- 

ing, the mute bearers of a litter : is Heracles dead, or sleeping ? 

As the mournful procession enters, Hyllus, walking beside 
the litter, is giving vent to his grief, while an old 
man, one of the Euboeans, is vainly endeavouring 
to restrain him, lest his voice should break the 
sick man’s slumber. 

Heracles awakes. At first he knows not where he is ; then 
his torments revive, and he beseeches the bystanders to kill 
him ; he craves that mercy from his son; he appeals for it to 
Zeus and to Hades. And then, in a moment of respite, his 
thoughts go back on his past life,—so full of suffering, yet a 
stranger to such anguish as this; so full of victories, and yet 
doomed to end in this defeat at the unarmed hand of a false 
woman. 

A pause permits Hyllus to announce his mother’s death, 
and toassert herinnocence. In using the supposed love-charm, 
she was obeying the dead Nessus. 

Those words send a flash of terrible light into the mind of 
Heracles. The oracle at Dodona had foretold the time of his 
‘release.’ A still earlier oracle had foretold the manner of his 
death ; namely, that he was to be slain by the dead. The time 
and the agency coincide. This, then, was the promised ‘release.’ 


VI. Exodos: 
971—1278. 
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The oracles are fulfilled. He sets himself to prepare for death, 
—now seen to be inevitable and imminent. 

He commands that he shall be carried to the summit of 
Mount Oeta, sacred to Zeus, and there burned alive. Hyllus 
is constrained to promise obedience,—making, however, the 
condition that he himself shall not put hand to the pyre. <A 
second behest is then laid upon him. He shall marry Tole. 
In this also he is forced to yield,—calling on the gods to witness 
that he submits to a dying father’s inexorable will. 

All has now been made ready. Heracles summons the forces 
of that ‘stubborn soul which must upbear him through the last 
of his ordeals. In the words which close the play, Hyllus gives 
utterance to the deepest and bitterest of the feelings inspired 
by his father’s cruel fate. Heracles dies forsaken by Zeus. For 
here, as in the //zad, there is no presage of his reception among 
the gods. 

The bearers lift their burden, and set forth for Oeta; while 
the maidens of the Chorus pass from the house of mourning to 
their own homes in Trachis. 

§ 11. Inthe first and larger part of the play, Deianeira is the 

SOR ae central figure, as Heracles is in the second part. 
os ae The heroine of the Zxachinzae has been recognised 
by general consent as one of the most delicately 
beautiful creations in literature ; and many who feel this charm 
will feel also that it can no more be described than the perfume 
of a flower. Perhaps in the poetry of the ancient world there 
is only one other woman who affects a modern mind in the same 
kind of way,—the maiden Nausicaa. 

Deianeira is a perfect type of gentle womanhood; her whole 
life has been in her home; a winning influence is felt by all who 
approach her; even Lichas, whose undivided zeal is for his 
master, shrinks from giving her pain. But there is no want of spirit 
or stamina in her nature. Indeed, a high and noble courage is 


1 The office of kindling the pyre was performed by Philoctetes; see on 
Ph. 802 f. 
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the very spring of her gentleness; her generosity, her tender 
sympathy with inexperience and misfortune, are closely allied to 
that proud and delicate reserve which forbids her—after she has 
learned the truth about Iole—to send any messages for her 
husband save those which assure him that her duties have been 
faithfully fulfilled, and that all is well with his household. From 
youth upwards she has endured constant anxieties, relieved only 
by gleams of happiness,—the rare and brief visits of Heracles to 
his home. She is devoted to him: but this appears less in any 
direct expression than in the habitual bent of her thoughts, and 
in a few words, devoid of conscious emphasis, which fall from 
her as if by accident. Thus the precepts of Nessus had dwelt 
in her memory, she says, ‘as if graven on bronze.’ And why? 
Because they concerned a possible safeguard of her chief 
treasure. Staying at home, amidst her lonely cares, she has 
heard of many a rival in those distant places to which Heracles 
has wandered. But she has not allowed such knowledge to 
become a root of bitterness. She has fixed her thoughts on 
what is great and noble in her husband; on his loyalty to a 
hard task, his fortitude under a cruel destiny: of his incon- 
stancies she has striven to think as of ‘distempers,’ which love, 
and the discipline of sorrow, have taught her to condone. 

But at last the trial comes in a sharper form. After pro- 
tracted suspense, she is enraptured by tidings of her husband’s 
safety ; and almost at the same moment she learns that his new 
mistress is henceforth to share her home. Even then her sweet 
magnanimity does not fail. Strong in the lessons of the past, 
she believes that she can apply them even here. She feels no 
anger against Iolé, no wish to hurt her; nay, Iolé is rather 
worthy of compassion, since she has been the innocent cause of 
ruin to her father’s house. 

In these first moments of discovery, the very acuteness of 
the pain produces a certain exaltation in Deianeira’s mind. 
But, when she has had more time to think, she feels the 
difference between this ordeal and everything which she has 
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hitherto suffered. She is as far as ever from feeling anger or 
rancour. But will it be possible to live under the same roof, 
while, with the slow months and years, her rival’s youth grows 
to the perfect flower, and her own life passes into autumn? 
Thinking of all this, she asks—not, ‘Could 7 bear it ?’—but, 
‘What woman could bear it ?’ 

She, whose patient self-control has sustained her so long, 
has come to a pass where it is 4 necessity of woman’s nature to 
find some remedy. Neither Iole nor Heracles shall be harmed ; 
but she must try to reconquer her husband’s love. Having 
decided to use the ‘love-charm,’ she executes the resolve with 
feverish haste. The philtre is a last hope—nothing more. 
With visible trepidation, she imparts her plan to the Chorus. 
The robe has just been sent off, when an accident reveals the 
nature of the ‘love-charm.’ ‘Might she not have surmised 
this sooner,’——it may be asked,—‘ seeing from whom the gift 
came?’ But her simple faith in the Centaur’s precepts was 
thoroughly natural and characteristic. Her thoughts had 
never dwelt on zm or his motive; they were absorbed in 
Heracles. Now that her hope has been changed into terror, 
she tells the maidens, that, if Heracles dies, she will die with 
him. In the scene which follows, she speaks only once 
after Hyllus has announced the calamity, and then it is to ask 
where he had found his father. 

Her silence at the end of her son’s narrative,—when, with 
his curse sounding in her ears, she turns away to enter the 
house,—is remarkable in one particular among the master- 
strokes of tragic effect. A reader feels it so powerfully that the 
best acting could scarcely make it more impressive to a spectator. 
The reason of this is worth noticing, as a point of the dramatist’s 
art. When Hyllus ends his speech, we feel an eager wish that 
he could at once be made aware of his mother’s innocence. 
The Chorus gives expression to our wish :—‘ Why dost thou 
depart in silence?’ they say to Deianeira: ‘ Knowest thou not 
that thy silence pleads for thine accuser?’ And yet that silence 
is not broken. 
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There is one famous passage in Deianeira’s part which has 
provoked some difference of opinion ; and asit has a bearing on 
the interpretation of her character, a few words must be said 
about it here. It is the passage in which she adjures Lichas to 
disclose the whole truth regarding Iolé. He need not be afraid, 
she says, of any vindictiveness on her part, towards Iolé or 
towards Heracles. She knows the inconstancy of the heart, 
and the irresistible power of Erés; has she not borne with 
much like this before’? According to some critics, sheis here 
practising dissimulation, in order to draw a confession from 
Lichas ; her real feeling is shown for the first time when, a little 
later, she tells the Chorus that the prospect before her is in- 
tolerable (v. 545). 

But surely there is a deeper truth to nature in those noble 
lines if we suppose that she means what she says to Lichas just 
as thoroughly as she means what she afterwards says to the 
Chorus. Only, when she is speaking to Lichas, she has not 
yet had time to realise all that the new trial means ; she over- 
rates, in all sincerity, her own power of suffering. If, on the 
other hand, her appeal to him was a stratagem, then true 
dramatic art would have given some hint, though ever so 
slight, of a moral falsetto: whereas, in fact, she says nothing 
that is not true; for she doves pity Iolé ; she Zas borne much 
from Heracles ; she does zo¢ mean to harm either of them. 
This is not the only instance in which Sophocles has shown us 
a courageous soul, first at high pressure, and then suffering a 
reaction; it is so with Antigone also, little as she otherwise 
resembles Deianeira?. 

§ 12. The Heracles of the Zvachiniae may be considered 
in two distinct aspects,—relatively to that con- 
ception of the hero which he represents, and 
relatively to the place which he holds in the action of the 


play. 


Heracles. 


1 Vv. 436—469. 
* See Introduction to the Azzzgone. 
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In the first of these two aspects, the most significant point 
is the absence of any allusion to the hero’s apotheosis. He is 
the son of Zeus; but the ‘rest from labour’ which Zeus promised 
him is, in this play, death, and deathalone. Here, then, we have 
the Homeric conception of Heracles. And this is in perfect 
harmony with the general tone of the Zyachiniae. The spirit 
in which the legend of Heracles is treated in this play is 
essentially the epic spirit. 

The archaic conception of the hero’s mission is also preserved 
in its leading features ; he is the purger of land and sea, the 
common benefactor of Hellenes, who goes uncomplainingly 
whithersoever his fate leads him. Conscious of his origin, he 
fears no foe, and is stronger than everything except his own 
passions. He has a Dorian scorn for lengthy or subtle speech 
(r121). It is bitter to him that sheer pain should force him 
to cry aloud: and he charges Hyllus that no lament shall be 
made by those who stand around his pyre. All this is in the 
strain of the old legend. One small touch recalls, for a moment, 
the Heracles of the satyr-plays (v. 268, nvik’ Hv wvwpévos). On 
the other hand, the Omphaleé incident, one of their favourite 
topics, is touched with delicate skill: Sophocles alludes only 
to the fasks done for her by the hero, as a punishment im- 
posed by Zeus; there is no hint of sensuous debasement ; 
and it is seen that the thrall was stung by his disgrace, even 
though that feeling was not the mainspring of his war upon 
Oechalia. 

The Heracles of the Zrachiniae is thus not merely @ hero 
of tragedy, who might equally well have been called, let us say, 
Ajax. He has a stamp of his own; he can be recognised as 
the hero of the Dorians. 

When, however, he is considered under the second of the 
two aspects indicated above,—that is, relatively to his place in 
the action of the play,—there is more room for criticism. 
During the first two-thirds of the piece, our interest is centred 
in Deianeira, The sympathy which she wins is complete ; she 
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passes from the scene, broken-hearted, innocent, silent ; and 
presently we hear the news of her death. Meanwhile, we have 
been rather prepossessed against Heracles ; he is a great hero ; 
but his conduct to this brave, devoted, gentle wife has been 
what, in another than the son of Zeus, might be called 
brutal ; and let no one too hastily assume that such a feeling 
is peculiar to the modern mind; it would probably have been 
shared, at least in a very large measure, by the poet’s Athenian 
audience. 

So, when, in the last third of the play, this hero at length 
appears, unstrung and shattered by physical torment,—helpless 
in the meshes of fate,—when we listen to his pathetic laments, 
and to that magnificent recital of his past achievements which 
ends with the prayer that he may live to rend his false wife in 
pieces ;—then we feel, indeed, all that is pitiable and terrible 
in this spectacle : but are there not many readers who, if they 
carried the analysis of their own feelings any further, would 
have to avow that the contemplation of his suffering and the 
thought of his past greatness leave them comparatively cold? 
Presently he learns that Deianeira was innocent, and that she is 
dead ; but he utters no word in revocation of his judgment upon 
her,—no word of affection for her memory: he merely averts 
all his thoughts from her, and concentrates them on the pre- 
paration for death. It is not enough to plead that any soften- 
ing would be out of keeping with the situation or with the man ; 
we do not require him to be tender, but to be human. From a 
dramatic point of view, the fault is that he misses his chance of 
removing a great impediment to sympathy. 

The Deianeira of the Zyachiniae is dramatically effective 
in the very highest degree,—in a manner almost unique; the 
Heracles of the Zvachiniae, though grandly conceived, falls short 
of being perfectly effective ; and he does so, because he has to 
follow Deianeira. In a piece of which the catastrophe was to 
turn on the poisoned robe, and which was to end with the death 
of Heracles, that hero himself ought to have been the principal 
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object of interest throughout. The artistic unity of the tragedy 
demanded this. But the Heracles of Dorian legend, even when 
treated as mortal, is still no typical human being; he is at once 
above and below the noblest type of man. If, therefore, 
Heracles was truly to dominate the scene, it was requisite that 
the pathos of this unique being should not have to compete 
with the deepest pathos of humanity. For, in such a com- 
petition, the purely human interest, if fully developed by a 
great master, could not but prove the stronger, as being, in its 
essence, more tragic. And therefore there was only one way 
to secure a paramount effectiveness for the Heracles of the 
Trachiniae. It was to place Deianeira more in the back- 
ground ; to make her also a less noble figure; to qualify her 
graces of character with some less attractive features ; and, on 
the other hand, to bring out, in the amplest and most powerful 
manner, everything that is sublime and pathetic in the great 
hero’s destiny. 

§13. Among the secondary parts, that of Hyllus has an 
importance which might easily be undervalued. 
It is he who most vividly expresses the twofold 
aspect of Deianeira’s action in sending the robe; the aspect 
which it wears for one who has seen only its dreadful result, 
without knowing its motive ; and that which it assumes in the 
light of fuller knowledge. ‘The first aspect is brought out when 
Hyllus describes the agonies of Heracles, and invokes a curse 
upon his mother; the second when, having learned her 
innocence and having stood beside her corpse, he has to listen 
to his father’s denunciations of her—so like those which he 
himself was lately uttering—until a pause permits him to 
vindicate her memory. This frank, impulsive youth is warmly 
loyal to both parents ; to the gentle and dearly loved mother, 
whom he mourns too late ; and to the father, ‘the noblest man 
upon the earth,’ whose hard commands he obeys to the end, 
although those commands challenge a revolt of filial, even of 
natural, instincts,—seeming to him, indeed, almost like the 


Hyllus. 
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promptings of Até. Thus, under that dark shadow, pierced by 
no ray from above, which rests upon the close of the drama, 
this thrice-tried son calls the gods to witness that his own 
will has been overruled. With bitter anguish in his heart, he 
sees his father abandoned, as men must deem, by heaven; he 
is no longer the buoyant youth of the opening scene, but a 
man who must now take up the burden of a great inheritance, 
that Hyllus whom a grave and warlike race were to honour 
as the father of their kings, the ancestor of the Dorian 
Heracleidae. 

§14. The minor persons are portrayed with care and ani- 
mation. Lichas is, before all things, the faithful 
henchman of Heracles; but, like every one else, 
he feels the charm of Deianeira, and is feebly 
anxious to spare her feelings. His well-meant attempt is some- 
what maladroit, since he has already been so communicative to 
her neighbours; but we remark the ingenuity of the poet, who 
has here utilised the varying traditions as to the motive of the 
war against Oechalia. Lichas exists only for his master; and 
there is a tragic fitness in his becoming the first victim of his 
master’s fate. It would be a mistake to conceive his death as 
a poetical retribution for his duplicity ; since, even if he had 
told the truth at first, Deianeira would still have sent the robe. 
At worst he is only a rather poor creature, who becomes in- 
volved in the doom of his betters. 

The Messenger, with his interested zeal, afterwards dignified 
by his sturdy veracity, combines the traits of two similar persons 
in the Oedipus Tyrannus,—the Corinthian messenger, and the 
Theban shepherd who confutes him. The old Nurse, who 
counsels Deianeira in the first scene, and subsequently relates 
her death, interprets the affection which her mistress inspired 

in the household. As for the Trachinian maidens 
eee of the Chorus, their part is essentially relative to 
Deianeira; to them she confides her fears, or 
hopes; their odes reflect her anxieties, her transient joy, and her 


The minor 
persons. 
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despair. With her death, their function is virtually at an end; 
after verse 970, they have only two utterances, both very brief 
(1044 f.; 1112 f.). 
§ 15. The unity of the plot is effected by the love of 
Heracles for lolé, which causes him to destroy 
storamatic ~~ Oechalia, and also causes Deianeira to send the 
robe ; thus bringing the two episodes into a 
strict connection. Professor Campbell is, in my opinion, quite 
right when he says that ‘in point of dramatic structure the 
Trachiniae will bear comparison with the greatest of Sophoclean 
tragedies.’ For, even if, as I hold, the inferiority in dramatic 
interest of Heracles to Deianeira is such as to constitute a 
serious defect, this is not a defect of structure. It does not 
concern the manner in which the plot has been put together. 
It concerns something antecedent to the plot; namely, the 
conception of Heracles adopted by the poet, as compared with 
his conception of Deianeira. Given those two conceptions, 
the most perfect dramatic structure could not save the interest 
in Heracles from being overpowered by the interest in 
Deianeira. 
There is, however, one point in which the texture of the 
ener plot is fairly open to criticism, though it is not 
time neg- a point of importance. The ‘unity of time’ has 
lected. : ° ; 
been disregarded with exceptional boldness. 
Hyllus goes to Euboea, witnesses the sacrifice there, and returns 
to Trachis, in a space of time measured by less than 700 lines 
(vv. 93—734). Nay, Lichas, who leaves Trachis at verse 632, 
had reached Euboea before the sacrifice began. Many other 
examples show the habitual laxity of Greek dramatists, and the 
tolerance of Greek audiences, in this particular. But in the 
Trachiniae the license has a special excuse. Amid the excite- 
ment, the alternations of hope and fear, which pervade this 
play, the action hastens forward in a manner which leaves us 
no leisure to remark the feats of travelling performed by Hyllus 
and by Lichas. ‘This is the case even with readers; much 
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more would it be so with spectators. And here we may observe 
the subtlety of the poet, who has introduced two direct allusions 
to the passage of time. Lichas, about to start for Euboea, 
remarks that he has already stayed too long (v. 599); and the 
Chorus prays that the ship which is bringing Heracles ‘may 
not tarry’ (v. 655). This is like the art of a diplomatist who 
diverts suspicion by apparent frankness. 

§ 16. Itisa well-attested tradition, and one which can still 
be partially verified, that the style of Sophocles, 


phases in like that of many other great poets, was developed 
the styl ue 
Saonecies! through successive phases, belonging to succes- 


sive periods of his life. He himself, according to 
Plutarch’, distinguished three such phases. In the earliest, he 
had imitated the majesty, the pomp,—oyxos,—of Aeschylus. 
Next came the style which, in Plutarch’s notice, is described 
by the words, 7d mixpov Kal KatdtexXvov THS avTOU KaTAcKEDTs. 
This was a style marked by subtle elaboration, and, as a result 
of it, by 76 mexpov, ‘pungency,’ ‘incisiveness’ ; a style in which 
terse and polished force of expression drove home the ‘sting’ 
of word or phrase ;—as Eupolis,—to borrow an illustration from 
a different, yet cognate, province,—said that the incisive and 
highly wrought oratory of Pericles left its ‘sting’ in the minds 
of those who heard him : 76 kévtpov éyxaréAure Tots axpowpévots. 
Such a style, with its affinities to an elevated and refined 
rhetoric, can be a source of great brilliancy and power in poetry ; 
but its essential quality is not that which constitutes the highest 
excellence of drama: its defect, for the purposes of drama, is 
that it is too suggestive of conscious effort in the artist; its 
tendency is to image zs mind somewhat too strongly in the 
1 Mor. p. 79 B. (IlGs dy tis aicBoiro eavrod mpoxémrTovTos €m’ apeTn, 
c. 7.) Gamep yap 6 LopokdAs ereye tov Aloxvov diaremarxws Oy Koy, elre 
To wiKpoyv Kal KaTaTEXVOY THS avTOD KaTAcKEUYS, tplrov H5n 70 THs AéEews 
peraBddreww eldos Srep éotiv NOtKwTaToY Kai BéATLoTOV, otTws oi Pido- 
copoovrcs, 8rav &k Tay mavnyupiKay Kal Kataréxvww els Tov amTouevoyv HOous 
kat mdOous Abyov KaTaBGow, Epxovrar THY adnOH Tpoxomiy Kal arupoy 
TpoKOMTELV. 
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persons whom he wishes to make live upon the scene. Hence 
we readily comprehend the words in which Sophocles (accord- 
ing to Plutarch) defined the third, the final, phase of his style ;— 
TO THS AEEEws Eidos OTEp EoTiv AOiKdTatov Kat BeAtLaTov: ‘the 
kind of diction which is most expressive of character, and best’ ; 
that is, fittest to make each person of the drama seem a real 
human being; and best, therefore, for the purposes of a 
dramatist. 

The first of these three phases, the Aeschylean, is not trace- 
able in the extant work of Sophocles. Nor can it be said that any 
one of the seven tragedies represents the second style in a form 
which sharply distinguishes it from the third; that is, in a form 
from which the characteristic quality of the third style is absent. 
But, if the Przloctetes, one of the very latest plays (409 B.c.), 
be taken as a standard of comparison, there, at least, is seen 
the perfection of the third style, the style which is ‘expressive 
of character’; while there is less of visible and masterful art in 
language, less of ro wuxpov kat katatexvov, than appears, for 
example, in the Antigone. 

§17. Nowhere is the poet’s ethical portraiture more 

me. delicately vivid than in the heroine of the Zrachi- 
traits of the niae; and a sympathetic reader will feel that the 
Ty saat language given to her might well be called 
nOiwrarn r€Ets. It is exquisitely moulded tothe expression of 
her nature. Take, again, the scene where the Messenger, in 
Deianeira’s presence, taxes Lichas with deceit (vv. 393—435). 
The shades of language most skilfully characterise the three 
persons,—the gentle but resolute lady; the herald, nervously 
deferential to her, but angrily assertive of his dignity against his 
humble cross-examiner, the Messenger; and lastly the Messenger 
himself, with his traits of blunt or familiar speech’. In this 
aspect, then, the Zvachzniae shows, like the PAz/octetes, the full 


1 One of these traits is notable,—the olay dédxynow; (427). This use 
of oios, a common colloquialism, occurs in only one other passage of 
Tragedy, and that is in a late play of Euripides (He/en. 566; 412 B.C.). 
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excellence of the third style,—that which is yOcxurarov, ‘most 
expressive of character.’ 

But the Zrachiniae combines this ethical charm of style 
with a highly elaborate manner in a certain class of passages. 
Every Greek tragedy contains at least one set speech, fyjats, of 
the type usually spoken by a messenger who relates a cata- 
strophe. In such speeches, which were really short excursions 
of drama into the region of epos, the dramatist was convention- 
ally free to use any measure of rhetorical elaboration, however 
unsuitable it might be to the person of the speaker ; some of 
the most elaborate fyoes are delivered by servants. Now, itis 
a peculiarity of the Zvachiniae that, beside two speeches which 
are normal examples of this class,—the speech of Hyllus (vv. 
749—812), and that of the Nurse (vv. 899--946),—it contains 
a remarkable number of other passages which are closely akin 
to that class. Such are the following short narratives ;—Lichas 
recounts the recent deeds of his master (248—290); Deianeira 
relates her meeting with Nessus (531—587) ; and describes the 
occurrence which rouses her fears concerning the ‘love-charm’ 
(672—722) : such, also, is the great speech of Heracles (1046— 
1111). Altogether, about one-fourth of the play consists of 
passages which invited or demanded this high elaboration of 
style, usually reserved for very exceptional moments. If the 
passages just cited from the Zvachiniae are compared with their 
only proper analogues, the set pyoes of the poet’s other plays, 
it will be felt that, with allowance for differences of degree, the 
essential quality of style is the same ; the greater frequency of 
it is the distinction of the Z7achinzae. 


fMewUoCRIPTS, EDITIONS, ere. 


§ 1. The most important of the Mss. referred to in the critical 
notes are L=cod. Laur. 32. 9 (first half of 11th century), and 
A=cod. 2712 in the National Library of Paris (13th century). 
Next to these comes '=cod. Laur. 2725 at Florence, a vellum 
codex written in 1282 A.D. L is by far the best but not the sole 
source of the existing MSS. 

S denotes the first reviser and scholiast whose corrections 
are found in L: corrections by later hands are signified by L*. 

r denotes one or more of the Mss. other than L. 

§ 2. The first corrector (S) has in four instances supplied a 
verse which the scribe had accidentally omitted (177, added in the 
text, being the last line of p. 66 B,—a case like PA. 1263: 445, 
536, 705, added in the margin). In 1040, however, the words 
& S00 avéainwv, omitted from the text, have been added in the 
margin by the scribe himself. There is one passage, vv. 383—433, 
where scribe and corrector alike have left part of the dialogue 
in disorder, through omitting or confusing the indications of 
persons. 

§ 3. The scholia in L on vv. 119, 120 preserve the true 
reading dvapmAadknrov, corrupted in the MSS, to 
dumdaxyntov. There are two other places where 
the scholiast gives at least the hint by which a lost reading can 
be restored. In v. 399 his dunynoopa: indicates that in v. 398 the 
véwers Of the MSS. ought to be vepeis. And in 602 the schol.’s 
notice, yp. avdy avti rod Aewrovdy, helped Wunder’s correction of 
evupy into ravaidn. 

§ 4. In vv. 83—85 there is a clear case of interpolation :— 


Scholia. 


_Interpola- nvik ) ceroopcba 
ie [7) mimropev cod marpds e€oAwddros] 


keivov Blov cacavTos, 7) oixduecO dua, 
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Another probable instance (as I think with Hartung) occurs in 
vv. 362 ff. :— 
émustpatever matpioa [tv Tavtns, év H 
tov Evputov rovd etre Seomd ew Opdovar, 
Kreiver T Gvakta matépal Thode kal moAw 


ET EPCE. 


(See commentary.) Besides these verses, many others—not fewer 
than about 120 in all—have been suspected or rejected by various 
commentators. 


17 Bergk. 24 f. Schenkl (after Dobree). 25 Hartung and Nauck. 
43 Dindorf. 44—48 Wunder. 80 f. Nauck would reduce these two vv. 
to one. 88 f. Dindorf. 4150—152 Dindorf. (Wecklein suspects only 
v. 150.) 166—168 Dindorf. 169 f. Bergk. 170 Wunder and Dindorf. 
252f. Wunder. 264 f. (o\XG 5...xepotv wéev) Bergk and Jernstedt. 280 
Deventer and Zippmann. 295 Dindorf and Nauck (after Wunder). 3or f. 
Hense and Nauck. 305 G. H. Miiller. 321 Nauck (with ris ef for émei 
in 320). 322f. Nauck would reduce these two vv. to one. 336 Hense 
and Nauck (omitting 7’ after dv in 337). 356 f. Wunder and Blaydes. 
362 f. Wunder and Blaydes. 394 Herwerden and Hense. 444 Wunder 
and Nauck. 488 f. Dindorf. 526—530 Wunder and Bergk. 584—587 
Dindorf. 585 Wunder and Nauck. 596 f. Dindorf. 601 Nauck and 
Wecklein. 602 f. Paley. 628 Nauck and Wecklein. 680 f. (Kévraupos 
..yrwxivt) Nauck. 684 Wunder and Wecklein. 690 Wunder. 696 
Wunder. (Dobree and Wecklein suspect the v.) 712 f. Nauck. 732 
Hense. 735 Nauck and Wecklein. 743 Hense (proposing yivat for 
7o yap in 742). 746 f. (Bapetay...aarpds) Deventer and Hense. 781 f. 
Meineke. 791 f. Nauck would reduce these two vv. to one. 798 Schenkl. 
801 f. Bergk. 875 ff. Bergk (without defining the limit: p. lix of his ed.). 
893—895 Wunder. go07—g11 Wecklein. (L. Dindorf had suspected 
v. git.) 924 f. (7 xpvojdaros...mepovis) Herwerden. 932—935 Jernstedt 
and Nauck. 943—946 Meineke. 998 f. (760’...xaradepxOfjvac) Wunder. 
1060 Nauck and Wecklein. 1107 f. Nauck would reduce these two vv. 
to one. 1114 f. Bergk would omit one of these two vv. 1144 Hense. 
1156 Nauck (with 6é oo: for & doo in 1155). 1165 Nauck (after Dobree). 
1173 Axt and Nauck. 1195—1198 Wunder. 1267 L. Dindorf. 1270— 
1274 Hense. 1275—1278 Hartung and F. Ritter. 


§ 5. The text of the Zvachiniae contains its full share of 
Einendae problems ; though, as a whole, it is, in my opinion, 
eas less corrupt than has often been supposed. In three 
instances I have admitted emendations of my own to the text, 
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viz. at v. 554, v- 9II, and v. 1019, because the probabilities seemed 
sufficiently strong to justify that course. It would have been 
justifiable, perhaps, to do likewise at v. 869; but there, as at 
v. 526, I have preferred to submit my conjectures in the commentary 
only. The suggestion made at v. 678 is of a more tentative kind. 
§ 6. In addition to the complete editions of Sophocles I have 
Editions, consulted the volume by F. A. Paley, containing 
eee Ph., El., Tr., Az. (London, 1880), and the following 
separate editions of this play. Sophoclis Zvachzniae. Recognovit 
et adversariis enarravit Ioannes Apitzius. (Halle, 1833.)—Sophoclis 
Trachiniae, with Notes and Introduction by Alfred Pretor, M.A. 
(Cambridge, 1877.)—Sophoclis 7vachintae. Codicibus denuo col- 
latis recensuit varietate lectionis instruxit indicibus adornavit 
Vladimir Subkoff. (Moscow, 1879.) 


METRICALAANALYsis 


In addition to anapaests, the lyric metres used in the Zvachiniae are 
the following. (1) Logaoedic, based on the choree (or ‘trochee’), -~, 
and the cyclic dactyl, which is metrically equivalent to the choree, ~~. 
(2) Choreic, based on the choree. (3) Dactylic. (4) Dochmiac, ~ ; -—~| 
- A. (5) Verses based on the bacchius, --~. 

In the subjoined metrical schemes, the sign — denotes that the ordinary 
time-value of a long syllable, commonly marked -, is increased by one- 
half, so that it becomes equal to -~ or ~~~: the sign — denotes that 
such time-value is doubled, and becomes equal to -- or—~~. The sign 
> means that an ‘irrational’ long syllable (cvA\aBi) dAoyos) is substituted 
for a short. The letter w indicates that two short syllables have the time- 
value of one short only. 

At the end of a verse, A marks a pause equal to ~, WV a pause equal 
to-. The anxacrusis of a verse (the part preliminary to the regular metre) 
is marked off by three dots placed vertically, : 

The end of a rhythmical unit, or ‘sentence,’ is marked by |]. The end 
of a rhythmical ‘period’ (a combination of two or more such sentences, 
corresponding with each other) is marked by ]. 

If a rhythmical sentence introduces a rhythmical period without 
belonging to it, it is called a mpowdds, or prelude (marked as mp.): or, 
if it closes it, an émqmdés, epode, or postlude. Similarly a period may be 
grouped round an isolated rhythmical sentence, which is then called the 
sueowods, mesode, or interlude. 








Metrical Analysis xli 


I. Parodos, vv. 94—140. 


First STROPHE.—Dactylic, in the ‘Doric’ form, which varies purely 


dactylic sentences, -~~-~~--— , with the livelier measure, —~ | —- | 
.-~|--. These verses are also called ‘dactylo-epitritic.’ That name 
denotes a dactylic measure with -~ | —- (the émirpiros devrepos) prefixed 
to it. 
ii I. vileu |u| -vul-vuol]-_7| Tp. 
2. -:F J |--|-vu]-vu]-“7l 
3. -—vvul|—-vv| --|| 
ees |= ve le 
5. -:t-v|--|-vul|-vel|-] 
Me of |e. fae | -- | eo] - eI 
2 ~ihu|--[Le|--] 


SECOND STROPHE.—I. Dactylic tripodies. II. Logaoedic. 


I. I. —vu level] —>||-veu]-ve] --| 
Ze —vv|-vel|--ll-ve| -vu] -7 ] 
I. pie [OE] wef -vline | | ve] ol 


vuvlel|-vv|—-A]l 
fee oe | S| | we | —e |e | Oe || 


=a Patt | 


Eropr.—Choreic, in verses of four feet (Per. I.), or of six (Per. II.). 


a I. vi-vul|le|[-vl]-All 
BP auf=v]-- ls! 
3. -v[-vl-vl-Al 
a aed oe 
eV Al 

ni, vi-vul-v|—-vl-v|-vl-All 
2. vi-v[t-|-vj-vjLJ-al 
ee pe eh pvt fo Al 
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II. Hyporcheme, vv. 205—224. 


Choreic, in verses of six, four, or three feet. 


1 ah eee eee ie 
2s easealii= eae alht eh) =) ell 
Srl Calesigs|or teal Hii 
Ab Ne A | cet 
Be ee ea ll 
6 oie | Gales lees ara 
Mt. oboe | Pee hal 
2, —w|-0|-a|-e|-«|-A| 
a Eel ye | 
4 vice|-vl-~|-AI 
5. vine|-vl-vl-el-¥/-Al 
6. vil-|vev|L|- Al 
--| 
II. rt. vi-vul|-v]-vl-A 
2. vi-v{-vi{eE]-Al 
3 aS Teli > 5 Sue 
Ane Pe 
Be eee eo 
DER SAS tne bene Pa | 
III. First Stasimon, vv. 497—530. 
STROPHE.—Logaoedic. 
Lo evel ~welvel-> |-e]-al 
2. -v|->| 
3 wiwelwe|vel-v|-vf-aAl 
Il. tr wel wel ]|-ai 
2.0 4 | >> faecal 
3 =v led Ela 
ATs 2. ois eee al 


2 vil |i |-v|-v|-v|bij-e|-e} 4 | -A] 
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Eprope.—Logaoedic. 
Bee ir= ois eee AY 


—>|~v|~wv|->|ll 
oe lowe |e eel AA 
we lL | velo] 
~we|rwvl|e|-A/ll 


oes || > All 
aoe | | = All 
eee | | = A i, - ex. 
Pea oe pS | | = A 
ee) a oe yy | | Ad 
S72 |e) —A ll. ae. 


-vu|~wv|-v|-yY-| 


=) eS Raat ieee A | 


IV. Second Stasimon, vv. 633—662. 


STROPHE, forming a single rhythmical period.—Logaoedic. 


Giwel—-vl|L]-All 

ea || + A | 

Siwy |we|—-vl]-vell->|~v-]-=]-All 
Giwv|->]-vl]—-All 


| es | HI 
vice |-e (LE |-A] 


SECOND STROPHE.—Period I. Logaoedic. II. Choreic. 


£& 
2. 
3. 
4. 
1 ae 
2. 
3; 
4: 
DT. 2. 
2. 
| ae 
2. 
3 
FIRST 
. 
2. 
2. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
i. 3 
2. 
| A 
2. 
a, 
4. 
5. 
6. 


@i:wu|—-vl|l->|-Al 
wiwre|—-v|—-v|->] 

Gi-u |] we|vuvel-vsl 
-vu|-v|-v]-Al 

ee i) hs | = All 
oy we 
-%|->|t|-al 


eBj-vjeve[-v|-A] ow. 
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V. Third Stasimon, vv. 821—862. 


FIRST STROPHE.—In Period I., verses 1 and 2 are logaoedic; v. 3 is 
choreic. In II., 1 and 2 are choreic, and 3 logaoedic. Period III. is 
wholly choreic. 


Ii es tee ait eee 
2. Srwvvul|wel|e|-Al 
eS el 
1 ax: Givuvl|lvvv|vevl—-ul—-vul—-Al 
2 piveJ lel ioo | <2 am 
3 ee S| =e aan 
Tc. Steve |) -s 0 
2 Fivew|vou| el qviine|-~ | 1-Al 
SECOND STROPHE.—Logaoedic. 
Lon pe) se] ee bowed Sheen ee 
2, wi->|—v|~e| Sl vy~ | or 
it Sis | foo | eo oe ee 
2. >ivev|-c|—-All 
Be ewe |e ial 
4. >iwe|-c|-Al 
5. tiwy|E|we[L|~el-al 
6 sees (ite Mt ye bee 


VI. Kommos, vv. 878—8g95. 


I. Choreic, with a dochmius as epode. II. Choreic and Logaoedic. 
III. v. 1, logaoedic: 2 and 3, choreic. Two iambic trimeters follow, 
separated by a verse of two bacchii. IV. 1 and 4, bacchii: 2 and 3, 
logaoedic and choreic. 


ile I. vil |uvuvule |/uevuf{—-vl|—-ve]-All 
2, @:t—|oow || oid) Sa 
3. virco -Al 
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Sees | >| ev |e -~ | -4 | -v {-Al 
Mee awl iloeb=<di-~h-Al 
PEE. t, wu lwuluve|~wevl|-Al 
eee || S| | Al 


eee | Se tev lA 


[Here follow two iambic trimeters, 889 émetdov ws 5H x.7.r., and 8gr 
avr) mpos avris K.T.A., separated by a verse of two bacchii, ris : qv rws 
gep | etre A |l.] 


EV. u vir-ry | SS A || 
2. vuvluve|wel|-All 
mao od Il 
eee | 


VII. Fourth Stasimon, vv. 947—970. 


First STROPHE, forming a single period.—Choreic (vv. 1, 2), and 
logaoedic (v. 3). 
{. vivev|vuvvu|—-vl—-A/l 
2. viveuluvul—-vl—-Al 


3. ~we|-v|->|-A] em. 


SECOND STROPHE.—I. Choreic, with a logaoedic verse as prelude. 
II, Choreic and logaoedic. 


ee | — ol = A || zp 
2 Gi-v|—-v|-v|[-y/[/-All 
ee wipes pay |= |v 
PX. >i-vul—-vl—-vl]-Al 
oe po | | — /\| 
fe | o | =o | — || 
A @:-vy|->|~vr-|-Al 
Pee ve |v | - (| -Al 
eee | =~ | —|-vj 
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VIII. Lyrics for actors (a70 oxyvis), vv. 1004—I1043. 


First STROPHE, forming a single period.—Dactylic. 


(The exclamation € @, —-, is extra metrum.) 
I. vi-vuy | -wo | -vu|—-vv] 
2. vilt|—uv |--|-A] 


SECOND STROPHE, forming a single period.—Logaoedic. 


Se ee) dl 
2, o'—o | —/|| 
3: viuuY Jrvul—-vl]-A] 


THIRD STROPHE, forming a single period.—Dochmiac. 


Lo 


2. Siue-vl]-Clilyev-l|-All 


The five dactylic hexameters in roto ff. might be regarded as forming 
another strophe (=1031 ff.), which would then be the third; and the 
third, as given above, would become the fourth. The five hexameters in 
1or8—1022 would then form a meogdds. (J. H. H. Schmidt, Compositions- 
lehre pp. clvi ff.) 





TA TOY APAMATOS IIPOSOQOIIA 


AHTANEIPA. ATTEAOS. 
AOTAH TPO#OZ. AIXA2. 

TAAOZ. HPAKAHS. 
XOPOZ TYNAIKON TPAXINION. IIPEZBY2. 


The Laurentian ms. (L) prefixes 6 (Oeparawwa) to v. 49, 
while indicating tpodds in the later scene (847 ff.). Hence 
it could be inferred that dovAn tpodds should be read as 
denoting two distinct persons. This view prevailed in the 
older editions, including those of Brunck and Hermann. 
Recent editors usually identify the speaker at v. 49 with the 
tpopos of 847 ff. This is a dramatic gain, since the effect of 
847 ff. is strengthened by our previous knowledge of the 
Nurse’s attachment to Deianeira. [In the Aldine ed. the 
speaker at v. 49 is strangely designated as raidaywyos. | 


The Chorus consists of fifteen Trachinian maidens (cp. 
143, 211), friends of Deianeira. 

The parts were probably distributed as follows :—pro- 
tagonist, Deianeira and Heracles; deuteragonist, Hyllus and 
Lichas ; tritagonist, the Nurse, the Messenger, and the Old 
Man. 
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STRUCTURE OF THE PLAY. 


I. mpddoyos, I—93. 
2. tdapodos, 94—I40. 


3. éraod8iov mpatov, 141—496, including a short trdpxnpa, 
or ‘dance-song,’ 205—224. 


4. oTdoipov mpdtov, 497—5 30. 

5. émerddiov Sevrepov, 531—632. 

6. ordowov Sevrepov, 633—662. 

7. emeacddiov tplrov, 663—820, 

8. ordowov tpirov, 821—862. 

9. émecdSiov tétaptov, 863—946. 
10. oTdoiov tétaptov, 947—970. 


11. &€080s, g71—1278, including a péAos amd oxyrijs, 
1004—1043. 


According to Nauck, the first érescodiov ends at v. 204, 
and the second consists of vv. 225—-496, the choral song in 
vv. 205—224 being the first otaviyov. ‘The play has then 
five epeisodia and five stasima. 








TA TOT APAMATOZ IIPOZQIIA. 


AHIANKEIPA. 

AOYAH TPO®OS. 

YAAOS. 

XOPOS TYNAIKON TPAXINION. 
ATTEAOZ, 

ATXA®S. 

HPAKAHS. 

IIPESBY>. 





TPAXINIAIL. 


AHIANEIPA. 


a , 
AOTOS pév éor dpyaios avOporarv daveis, 
@s ovx ay aidv’ éxpd0ows Bpotav, mpiv av 
\ f 
Odvn Tis, ovT Ef YpNoTOS OT El TH KaKOS* 
Zz 3) N\ \ > , \ \ > “A } a 
éy@ de Tov éuov, Kal mpiv eis “Avdov poreiy, 
7 a). n \ , 
é£015 éyovoa dvaotvyh Te Kai Bapvv- 5 
/ 
NTLS TaTpos pev ev dSopocow Oivéews, 
4 So) VS; |S fal I B 
vatova éT év Ildevpa@vi, vushetwv oKvoV 
7 ” ByA > \ 4 
aryiotov éayov, et TIS AlT@ALS yur. 
5 / a 
VnoTTHpP yap Hv jot ToTapos, “AyeA@ov héya, 
ds pw év tpiolv popdaiow é&jTes Tatpos, 10 
la] > \ a yA » 7 
poitav evapyns Tavpos, AXNOT aioroOs 
4 e / 7 > > / / 
Spdkov EdKTOs, GAOT avopEeim KUTEL 
Bovtrpwpos: éx« Sé€ dackiov yeverados 
Kpovvol Steppaivovto Kpnvaiov ToTov. 
TOLOVS eyY@ pYnoTHpa Tpocdedeymevn 5 
Svotnvos acl KatOaveiv éemnuyopyny 
mpiv Thade KoiTNS EuTreNacOHVal Tore. 
xpove 8 ev vaTépw pév, aopévyn Sé pol, 
be a 
0 KArEWos NAGE Znvos “AXKuHvNS TE Tats? 


7 ér add. Erfurdt, om. L. vatovo’ évt A: valovoa 5’ r.—édxvor] yp. 
6rXov schol. in L, 12f. xv’rec | Bovrpwpos Strabo ro. 458: Té7yw | 
Bovxpavos MSS. 
, I—2 


TOPOKAEOYS 


aé 7 oD tn) a \ 4 
Os eis ayva THE TULTEToOV MaXNS 
, / 
EKAVETAL LE. Kal TPOTTOV eV AV ToOVOV 


- 


ovK av Sieitroim’* ov yap oid * AaXN GoTLS HV 
i 


Oaxdv atapBns ths Oéas, 08 av réyou" 

Ul 
éy@ yap hunv éxmemrAnypévn PoBe, 

/ \ 4 A b 4 / 
fn pot TO KAXOS adrryos e£evpoL TroTE. 
tédos 8 One Leds ay@vios Karas, 

a a Q 
et 67) KaX@s. Aéyos yap “HpakAel Kperov 
Evotao dei tw éx poBov doBov tpéda, 
Kelvouv Tpoknpatvovaa: vvE yap ciodyet 

\ \ b) a f I 
Kal vv0& amwbet diadedeypévn trovov. 
Kadtvaoapev 5 taidas, ods Kelvos Tore, 

/ cd A / , 
YNTHS OWS apoupav exToTov NaPor, 
omeipwy povov mpoccioe KaEapav atrak. 
ToLovUTOS aiwy eis Sopfous TE KaK Sopov 
Sa\ ON ” > » , , 
del Tov dvdp ereuTre AaTpEvoVTA TY. 
vov & jvik aOdr\ov tovd breptEeAns edu, 
> la) \ / , a or. 
évtadda 87 wadiota tapBycac eyo. 


é& ot yap éxta Ketvos ‘Iditou iar, e 


¢€ n \ b] n ad > / 
nets pev ev Tpayive THO avdortatot 
Eévw tap avopi vaiouev, Ketvos S otrov 
BéBnkev ovdels olde WAnVY Emwol miKpas 
3 QA € n \ 3 IA 
@divas avToD TpocBad@v arotyeTaL. 
oxedov © ériotamal Te Th eyovTd viv 
Xpovov yap ovyt Bavov, adr Hon Séxa 
penvas Tpos GANOLS TEVT AKNPUKTOS [EVEl. 
KaoTLW TL SELVOY THULA* TOLAUTHY Ewob 

a \ 
dérXTov AiT@Y éoTELye, THY eyo Baya 
Ocots ap@pat mnmovns atep NaPeiv. 


TPO¢OS. 
déatrowva Andverpa, ToAAa bev o eyo 
KATELOOY On TraVvoaKpUT OOvppLaTa 


20 


2§ 


30 


35 


40 


45 


5° 


78 


AH. 


AH. 


TA. 
AH. 
TA: 


AH. 
hk, 
AH. 
EA 
AH. 


rik: 


53 70 o6y an early corrector of L (perh. S), r: rdcov L}, A. 


TPAXINIAI 


thv ‘Hpaxrevov &£odov yoouévnv* 

vov §, ef Sixaov rods édevOépous dpevodv 
yvomatot SovrAas, Kae xpn ppdoat TO cov 
TOS Tatol wev Tocoiade TANOUELS, aTAP 
avopos Kata Entnow ov tréutrets TLvda, 
parvota & oviep eixos “TAXov, ef Tatpos 
véwor TW @pav TOD KaXOs Tpdoocew SoKetv; 
éyyus & 60 avtos dptimous OpdaKer Sdpous* 
@or eb TL cou pds Karpov évvérrety SOKO, 
mapeott xpnoOat Tavdpl Tots T emots Noyors. 
@ Téxvov, & Tat, KaE ayev’nTwY apa 

Pd00L KAXaS TiTTOVELW" HOE yap yuV) 
SovAn mév, clpnxev © éNeVOepov Aorvop. 


YAAOZ. 


motov; dldakov, untep, eb SidaxTad pot 
oé matpos ovTw Sapov éFevmpévou 
\ \ / wn Sx > y , 
TO py) TUOéTOaL Tod ‘ctv, atoxivny héperv. 
’ ie , ” eee 
ann oida, mvols ef Te TLoTEVELY YpEwD. 
\ a / / € n , 
Kat Tov KNVELS VLV, TEKVOV, LOpvaOaL YOoves; 
\ i?) 
Tov pev TrapeOovt dpotov év pwHKet Ypovov 
Avon yvvaikt hac viv NaTpLV Tovey. 
TaVv TOivuY, EL KAL TOUT ETA, KAVOL TLS aD. 
> > nan lal 
arr éEadheitar TovSE xy, Os ey@ KAVO. 
mov onta viv Cav 7 Oavov ayyérreTAL; 

n / / 
EvBoida yopav gaciv, Kipvrouv modu, 
ETLOTPATEVELY AUTOV, 1) pLEANELV ETL. 

Ck 5 ans Ls / e 4 / 

ap oicGa ont, & Téxvov, @S EdevTré pol 
pavtTela TictTa THOSE THS VOpas Teépt; 
TA Toa, “HTEp; TOV AOYOY Yap ayvoe. 


55 


60 


65 


7O 


75 


57 véeuo 


L, A, vulg.: véwe: r. 60 rois7’ Li 7 om.r. (rots y’ Hermann.) 
66 ¢épe MSS.: corr. Valckenaer. 


6 ZSOPOKAEOYS 


b) A U a 
AH. os 7 TerevTHV Tod Biov médrree TENECD, 
x a ” s 3 / S| xe. 
i) TovToy dpas GOXov Els TO y UaTEpov 80 
\ \ 4 / “Do ff 3) yah. 
Tov AoTrov HOn BioTov evaiwy EyeELV. 
2 5 € a a f Z 
év oY pot TOLASE KELLEVm, TEKVOD, 
3 9 i C2” EN / 
ox et EvvépEwv; nvik’ ) cecwopuela 
x / a \ b] , 
[) wintowev cod matpos é€orAwXoTOs | 
/ , / Xx > / > ¢/ 
Kelvou Biov cwaavTos, } oiyoper® apa. 85 
TA. Grr elus, pntep? ef 6€ Oeohatav éyw 
/ / a x / a 
Bakéw xatydn TOvde, KAY TAAL TapH* 
A b) id / / > byA \ 
vov & 6 EvyyiOns motpmos ovK ela TraTpos 
. ae) a 2Q\ 4 by 
Huas mpotapBetv ovde Sermatvew ayav. 
vov & ws Evvinw’, ovdev éd\rdcio TO py 90 
a tA n ’ > UZ V4 
macav mulécGar THVS adnOerav Trépt. 
AH , 5 n, \ \ e , ae 
. x@pes vuv, @ Tal Kal yap voTepm TOY EU 
/ a 
mpdccew, eel mv0oLTO, KEépoos wrod. 


XOPOS. 
orp. a’. Ov alora vvE évapifopmeva 
2 tiktes KaTevvater Te proyrComevor, 98 
3" Anduov, “AXtov ata 
4 TodTo KapvEa, Tov ’AdXKpnvas 1oOL por 7OOe Tats 
5 valer wor, & Napa oTEpoTa Hreyélar, 
6%) rovtias atA@vas, ) Sicoaiow areipous KALOels* 
7 


>? 5 UA. ’ f 
el’, @ KPATLOTEVWY KAT Opp. 101 


? , lA \ \ / 
dvr. a’. moOoupéva yap ppevi muvOavopmas 
\ > n / eZ 
2Tav audivereh Aniaverpay ael, 


3 01d TW aONOV dpVvLD, 105 

79 ws Hr: ws of L. 80 eis rov torepov MSS.: corr. Reiske. 

81 rov Aomov L, vulg.: 7d Aouov r. 84 del. Bentley. 87 qwapR 
Elmsley, Dindorf: rapjv Mss. 88 ela Vauvilliers: é@ MSS. go BN 
MSS.: “y od Brunck. 98 wb mor m50e po mais L, vulg,: corr. 
Triclinius. 100 movrlas L (with ov written above a by the first 


hand): movrlous r. 


Sey ae) er 


TPAXINIAI 7 


4 ovToT evvalew adaxpiTov BrEhdpwv TdOov, GAN 
5 evuVacToV avopos Setwa Tpéhoucay odod 

6 évOupiors edvais avavdpwto.ot TpvXEG Oat, KaKAY 110 
7 OvoTavoy éAmifovcay aicav. 


3 / 3 , 
orp. 8’. TOAAA yap WoT aKapavTos 7 voTov 7» Bopéa Tuts 


2KUpaT av Eevpéi TOVT@ BavT éTLoVTAa T idol, 115 

3 oUTw O¢ TOV Kaduoyevh otpédes, TO & aver Buctov 
TOAVTOVOY WaTTEP TENAYOS 

4 Kpyovov. adda tis Oe@y atév avayTraKntov “Aida 
ahe Soporv épv«eu. 120 


ee ®@ 2 D b) aN a , 5) / Ss oy 
dvr’ B’. WV emripenpoueva G aLoola MEV, AVTIA O Olow. 


én. 


\ \ > > / b] / \ > \ 
2 papt yap ovK atroTpvew éedrrida Tay ayalav 125 
3. XpHyval ao avddynta yap ov8 o TavTa Kpaivev 
Bacireds éréBare Ovatois Kpoviédas: 
2 Sees e'N a \ \ n ® 
4QAN el THUA KAL Yapa TaGL KUKXOVCLY, OtoY 
BA / / 
adpktov otpodades KxédevOo.. 130 


UA \ a2»). 7 
peeves yap ovT atoda 

\ la BA a 
yvE Bpotoicw ovte Khpes 

a AL Sige ae 

oUTE TAOUTOS, GAN apap 

, a > > / 
BéBaxe, T@ 8 errépxeTat 
yaipew Te Kat otépecOar. 135 
e\ \ \ \ ” b) / , 
@ Kal Ge TAY avacoay EATICOW KNEYW 

7) aN 7 5 \ av ae 
Tad aiev ioyewv: Eel Tis ‘WE 

/ 

téxvotot Lnv aBovrov eidev; 140 


AH. memuopévn pév, @S atrerKadoal, Tdapet 


TaOnua Tovpwov: ws & éyo Ovpopbopa 
pnt éxpadous malovca, viv § arretpos et. 


108 tpépovcay Casaubon: Pépovoay MSS, 114 Kvuat evpét MSS. : 
fy add. Porson, Wakefield. 117 orpéper Reiske: tpépec MSS. 
118 worep A: wore L. 120 dvaumddxyrov schol. in L: dumrddxnrov 


A, vulg.: da\dxyrov L. 123 aldoca Musgrave: adeta Mss. 


8 ZOPOKAEOYS 


\ \ tf > nan PS Ul 
TO yap vealov év Toloiade BooKeTar 
/ ¢€ fa) / b] Q f @ Lod 
NYoporaw. avTov, Kai viv ov Vadtros Geov, 145 
z 3 nn 
ovd Oupos, ovdé TvevpaTwy ovdéY KAOVEL, 
a / 
GAN Hndovais auoyOov éEaiper Biov 
ay \ 
és TOV, Ews Tis avTl TapVévov yun 
a bd f 
KANO, AABN T €v vUKTL hpovTidwy pépos, 
By \ b] \ xX / / 
TOL Tpos avopos H TéEKVaY hoSovpévn. 150 
TOT GV TLS EloiOoLTO, THY AVTOD TKOTTOY 
mMpakw, KaKkotow obs éyo Baptvomat. 
mTaOn pwev odv 01) TON eywy éxNavoduny® 
a ’ al A / ’ [fo b) a 
év 6, olov ov mpocbev, avtix éEepo. 
CQ\ \ a \ / by 
odov yap mos THY TENEUTalav avak 155 
€ a? ’ b) ”/ € a er) b) / 
wpuat am olxwv HpakdHs, ToT év dSopmous 
AelTres Tanatay SéXTOV eyyeypampéevnv 
/ bd € \ / ’ By 4 , 
EvvOnual’, auot mpocbev ove étAn ToTé, 
\ b) a 5) / by if 
MToAXOVS ayavas éELwv, oVTW Ppdcat, 
> > v4 / «e ? / 
adr ws TL dpdcwv eiptre Kov Oavovpmevos. 160 
a S e ia) ’ x 5 \ / v4 
VUV O WS ET OUK WY ElTre MEV NEXOUS O TL 
/ 2) ¢€ / na 5 ] \ , 
vpeln fh EdNeoOaL KTHhow, cite 8 Hv TéKVOLS 
fotpay Tatpwas yhs SvatpeTov véwot, 
Xpovey TpoTadéas, WS Tplunvoy HviKa 
/ > / b] / i, 
YoOpas atrein Kaviavotos BEeBos, 165 
Tot 1 Oaveiy ypein oe TOE TO YpPOve, 
af) U nA 
TOU varexdpapovtTa TOD ypovou TédosS 
\ a 7 
TO Aowtrov On Env aduTATM Blow. 
im BS) Jos \ fal € / 
To.avt eppate mpos Oeoy etwappmeva 
a ¢ / > A / 
tov Hpaxretwy éxtenevtacbat movar, 170 
e \ \ Ns IQA / 
@s THY Tadatay hyyov avoncai Tote 
Awd dicody éx Terecadav én. 
Kal TOVSE VamepTeLa cvuPaiver ypovou 
163 véuo. L, vulg.: pwévew A. 164 Tpiunvov MSS. (-os conj. 


Wakefield.) —#vix’ avy Mss.: corr. Dawes. 165 Kkdviavovos MSS. 
(-ov conj. Brunck.) 


XO. 


aH. 
AT. 


AH. 
mb, 


AH. 
AT. 


AH. 


TPAXINIAI 9 


Tod viv Tapovtos, ws TehecO}var ypewv" 

@o0 Hdéws eVSovcav éxmrnddv eue 175 
hoBw, pirat, TapBodcay, ei we yer) méveuv 
TavTwV apiatov pwTos éaTEepnmévyv. 

evdnuiay vov lox’ émel Kataoteph 

ateiyov? op® Tw avdpa pos Xapav oywv. 


ATT EAQS. 


, 4 a > UA 
déomowa Andvetpa, Tp@Tos ayyéNov 180 
” y ‘ \ We a3 , , 
Oxvov ce NVowW* TOV yap AXKuHnVYNS TOKOV 
nr / aA ’ , 
Kal CovT éTicTW Kal KpaTODYTAa KaK payns 
5) a a iy 
dryovT atrapyas Oeoiot Tots éyxXwptocs. 
9 , 
TW ¢imras, ® yepasé, TOVdE por AOYor; 
\ 7 
Tax €s Sopous covs Tov TOAVEHAOY TroGLY 185 
vA I \ / t 
néew, pavévta ovy Kpate: vixnpopo. 
x nan oO > an EN , \ if 
Kal TOU TOO aotav 7 Eévwav padov réyeus 3 
a a \ \ a 
év BovOepet NEu@vL Tpos ToAAOVS Opoet 
/ (2 an an A and b] \ uf 
Aiyas 0 Kipv& tadTa’ Todd éyo KAVwV 
> ne? / a ’ / / 
amne, OTwWS TOL TPOTOS ayyelAas TddE 190 
Mpos gov TL KEepddvart Kal KT@ENY Kaplv. 
\ b) an 
autos b€ TWS A7TrEeoTWW, ElTTEp EVTUXEL; 
) o) , An 
OUK EvapELa YpWpmevos TOAAH, yUvat. 
\ ’ \ 
KUKA@ yap avtov Mnrevs amas News 
KplWel Tapactds, ovd exer Bnvat Tpoce. 195 
\ \ a 4 > a / 
TO yap Tolovv Exaotos éxpabety OéXwv 
’ A n \ 3 Ce \ / 
ovx av meleito, rpiv Ka? ydovnv Krew. 
oUTWS éKElvos OvY ExoV, ExodaL SE 
/ ” ] > \ > Vir > a 
Evveotw’ owes O avtov avtix’ éudavi. 
rd a \ Y A A A TD 
wo Zed, Tov Oitns atopwov os AELoV EveELS, 200 
édwKas nuly adda oY YpoVw Yyapav 
S é UY YpoV@m yYapaV. 
/ > > a ¢ 5) 
dwvicat, @® yuvaixes, at T elow oréyns 
vA sian \ 2, A ¢ Bd 4 Les) \ 
at T EKTOS AVANS, WS AENTTOV Of EMOL 


196 7a yap wodel” conj. E. Thomas. 


10 ZTOPOKAEOYS= 
/ b] \ A a , 
dyuns avacxov thade vov KapTovpeba. 
XO. avororvEdtw Sopois éedeoriors 205 
aranrayais a& medrovupdos, ev Oé 
Kowos apoévor ito 
\ \ > / 
KNayya Tov evpapeTpav 
"AToAAwW Tpoctatav: opmod é 
Tava Talay avayeT, ® wapOévot, 210 
Bodite Tav ouoomtopov 
"Apreuiv “Optvyiay éhadaBorov, audimupon, 
yeitovas te Nvudas. 215 
> / 3 309 > / 
deéipop’, ovd amTracomat 
TOV avAOV, ® TUpavVE TAs euas Ppevos. 
idov pw, avatapdccet 
Evol pe 
€ / bY f 
0 Klaas, apTt Baxxiav 220 
vrootpépav &uidrav. 
ad AN aN / 
@ t@® Ilatav: 
id, & dira yvvas, 
7O9 ’ / / 
Tad avtTimpwpa on cor 
Brérev twapect évapyn. 
AH. op, Pirate yuvaixes, oddé pw bupatos 225 
\ a 4 \ / t 
ppoupav tapnrGe Tovde put) NeVTOEW oTOAOV* 
Naipey O€ TOV KHpvKAa TpoivVeTTM, YpoV@ 
TOAA@ pavévTa ov eb L pe 
( » XapTov el TL Kal PeEpers. 
AIXAS. 
aXnr’ ed pev typed’, ed Sé tpochwvovpeba, 
yvvat, KaT épyou KThoW: avdpa yap KAN@S 230 
TpadcocovT avaykn ypnoTa KEepoaivery én. 

205 dvodod\véere L: dvodo\véare r: corr. Burges. 206 dda- 
Nayais r: ddadais L, A.—a meddNévuygos Erfurdt: 6 seddSvumdos MSS. 
209 "Amé\\wva MSS.: corr. Dindorf. 220 Baxxelay MSS.: corr. 
Brunck. 222 16’ Dindorf: ide #6’ Mss. 220 povpa MSS.: corr. 


Musgrave. 228 opépes L: pepe re 


AH. 


fl, 


AH. 
AT. 


AT, 
aul. 


AH. 


a. 


AH. 


ivf. 


238 rédn L, vulg.: rede A. 240 evxais L, vulg.: edKrat’ 


TPAXINIAI 


© phirtat avdpoav, Tpa0 a tpaTa BovrNopat 
didakov, et COv7 “Hpaxréa mpoodéEomau. 

By / 7s oy. b] Us if 
eywrye Tor oh EXdEeLTTOV LoYVOYTA TE 
Kat Cavta Kal OddXovTa Kov voow Bapvv. 

a a / 7 ye A 
mov ys, Tatpwas eite BapPapov; Rerye. 

> / ” ’ > / by ’ Cs: 
axTyn Tis éot KvBouls, év@ optferar 

\ / a2 b= / Sf 
Bwpous TEXAN T EyKapTra Knvaiw Ait. 
aA if » 
evxtata haivav, 7) ‘TO pavTelas TOS; 

? a 7m ee na ’ ’ 4 \ 
evyats, 60 Hoe THVS avaotaTtov Sopt 
XYOpAav yvvalKOv OV opas ev dupacuy. 
atta. Sé, mpos Oe@v, TOU ToT eicl Kai TIVES; 

> \ / ? \ \ vA lf 
oixTpal yap, et pry Evwdopal KréTTOVGL jE. 

a / 
TavtTas éxeivos Kvputov mépcas TwoXw 
GEciNeO atta KTHua Kal Oeots KpiTov 
D xh 5 KpUTOV, 
> , ’ a / \ 
H KaTL TAUTH TH TONEL TOV AOKOTTOV 
/ \ vo) ve an b i? 
xpovov BeBas nv nucpav avypiOuov ; 
\ a NLA 
oUK, AANA TOV pév TrEtaTOV ev Avdois ypovov 
/ > ¢ if eed b) / ’ > , 
Kateived, ws dijo avTos, ovn édevOepos, 
’ / n 
GNX euTrornGeis. Tov AOyou & ov Kpn POovor, 
yuvat, mpooeivar, Leds OTov mpaKktwp avi. 
an \ \ 9 4 a / 
ketvos O€ mpabeis ‘Oudadryn TH BapBdapo 
> \ > / £. > \ / 
éviavTov e&eTANTEV, WS AUTOS NéryeEr. 
/ na 
xovTws €6nVOn ToUTO TovVELd0s AaBav 
@o00 OpKov avT@ Barov de 
p ® TpotParov diwopmocer, 
\ > n a a 
1) pny TOV ayxLaTHpa Todde TOD Talous 
\ N \ \ »” 
Edy matot Kal yuvaikl SovrAdcew éTt. 
> ¢ / LA ? > hy ¢ \ - 
KOVY NALWoE TOUTTOS, AAN GO ayvos HY, 
\ \ > \ 4 / 
oTpatov A\aBwv éTaKTOV EpyeTar TOXLD 
A b] / 
Tv Kuputeiay. Tovde yap petaitvor 

/ n » ng? 5 / 
poovoyv Bpotév épacke Tovd ecivat twalovs* 
a >? \ > / ,’ > / > / 

Os avTov edOovt és Sopous epéattor, 


243 §vudopal A: fuudopa L (the « added by S), vulg. 


Il 


235 


240 


245 


250 


255 


260 


A. 


12 


XO. 


AH. 


281 
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Evoy raXalov ovTa, ToAAA meV OYOLS 
>) a“ f 
érreppoOnae, TorrAa & atTnpa ppevi, 
a ¢ Us 
Néyouv, Yepotvy pev ws apveT eyov Bern 
a @ / 
TOV OV TEKVOV elTrOLTO TPOS TOFOU KPI, 
dawvet 5é, Sodr0s avdpos @s €devOEpou 
VA iy ’ / 
patowto: Selmvow 8, Hvik mv @vepevos, 
yA > \ ? / e yy / 
Eppupeyv EKTOS avTOV. wv EXwV KOXO)?, 
as ixer avdOus "Iditos TipuyOiav 
\ / vf / b) a 
mpos KALTUY, immous vouadas éEvxvooKoT MD, 
| Me ag ? Ss N By {Z \ a 
ToT ddAoo avTov Opa, Oatépa dé voor 
M4 bd 9.29) 2) 42 UA t 
éyovt’ am aKpas Ke mwupy@dous TaKOS. 
7 3 v4 an / A 
goyou & éxate Tovde pnvicas avak 
€ a € / \ \ > , 
0 Tov atavtav Leds tatnp Ondvptrios 
t Iges NI 39 
mpatov vw é&éreurvev, ovd’ nvéoxero, 
e / ) 3 \ lal > / / 
obovver avTov podvoy avOpotrav Soro 
4 \ a 
éxrewev. eb yap eupavas nuvvato, 
i 
Leis tav cvvéyvo Evy dixn xetpovpévo’ 
vA \ ? / OQ) / 
UBpw yap ov otépyovow ovee datuoves. 
Keivo. © vmepxAlovtes €K yAWooNS KAKTS 
b) \ \ Lar. } / pe b] f 
avtot pev “Avdov wavtes elo’ olKnTopes, 
moris S¢ SovAn: Tacde  aomrep eicopas, 
Y a 
é& dABiwy alnrov etpodcar Biov 
an J n 
Yopodot Tpos oé' Tata yap Tools TE Gos 
> a_d 3: aN \ N * M4 a 
édeit’, éy@ O€ TiagTOs BV KElV@ TEAO. 
Sian Ty US. a 9 9 NA e \ / 
avtov 8 éxeivov, evT adv ayva Oupata 
es / \ a € , 
peEn tratpo@ ZLnvi ths adocews, 
/ a 
dpover viv @s HEovta’ TovTe yap Aoyou 
a / 
TOAAOD KAABS AEeyOEvTOS HoLTTOV KAUELD. 
dvacoa, viv cor Téprus earns Kupel, 
TOV MeV TapovTwv, TA SE TeTUGBMEVH OYE. 
a 9 a 
Tas 8 ovK éym xaiporw av, avdpos evtuxi 


268 


270 


275 


280 


285 


290 


SmepxNlovres L! (and lemma of schol.): baepyddavres LS, vulg. 


292 Ta d¢ Scaliger: Tay dé MSS. 


Al. 


AH. 
AI. 
ATL 
fale 
AH. 


Al. 


TPAXINIAI 


A / , 
Krvovoa Tpaéw THvde, Tavdikw Ppevt; 
ya) ,’ 5) / a aA / 
TOAAH "OT avayKy THOE TOUTO TUVTPEYVELD. 
] VJ A , 
duos 8 éveote Toiow ed cKoTrOVpEVOLS 
A 9) A A 
tapPeiv Tov ev TpacooVTa, wn opaNdyH ToOTE. 
\ 3 \ ih / 
éwol yap olKkTos deuvos etoéBn, hirat, 
e V4 4 
TavTas opaon dSvaomotmous el Eévys 
3 , ’ , 3 J 
YOpPAS aolKoUS aTatopds T adwpmévas, 
a \ \ 5S ’ 2 / by A 
al mpiv pev noav €& édevOépwyv iows 
lal an / 
avipav, Tavov dé SovrAOV iayovow tov. 
A an >] / 
® Zed tpotrate, wy ToT eiaiooupt oe 
‘ if / tA ie 
MposS TOUMOV OUTW OTFEpLA YwpHoavTa Tol, 
> 7 4 A lA / ” 
pnd, ev TL Opaces, THAdE ye Swons ETL. 
ef See Ya) A Si € “ss 
OUTS eyo dédolKa Tacd Opwpévn. 
> / / >’ 5 J 
@ Svotad\awa, Tis TOT €% veavidwv; 
x an \ \ \ VA 
dvavdpos,  TeKvovcoa; Tpos pev yap pvow 
/ a v4 / 
TAVT@OV ATELpOS THVSE, yevvala O€ TIS. 
/ nA 
Aiya, Tivos ToT éoTtiv n Eevn BpoTav; 
n / >} € VA 
tis » Texovca, Tis 8 oO hitvcas TaTiIp; 
/ lal an , 
éfeur'* éreb viv TOVOE TAELOTOV WKTLCA 
C n 5 / 
Brérrove’, Gowmep Kai dpovety oidev porn. 
, , BO) > / / b) BA \ / x 
tt & 010 eyo; TL So dy pe Kal Kplvols; tows 
ral nan i? 
yévynua TOV éxelOev ovK ev VaTATOLS. 
lal v4 v4 9S 
py TOV TUpdvvwy; Kvpdtov omopa Tis HV; 
EF \ 3° i5 / 
OUK 00a" Kal yap ovd avicTopovY paKpar. 
/ n / 
ovd dvosa Tpos Tov Tay EvvewTropwv EexeLs3 
LA lal \ VY 
HKLoTa* Glyn TovpmoY Epyov HvuToV. 
7 5 95 4 >] > b>] € \ > n bs 
eur, @ TaAaly, AAN Hiv EK TDAaVTHS* EEL 
/ \ 707 / Sey, s 
kal Evwdopa tor py eldévar oé y NTIS El. 
ov TAaDAa TH 00 noev €& Ut 
pa To ye tpocbev ovdev €& icov 
/ 8 / X08 (df 0 \ 
Kpov@m OunceL yAMooar, HTis ovdama 


13 


295 


300 


395 


310 


315 


320 


308 Texvotooa Brunck: rexodoa L, A, vulg.: rexvodoa Triclinius, 


316 


Tov Tupdvvev L, A, vulg.: Tov Tupdvywy x. 323 


Wakefield : Otoloe MSS. 


diunoec 


14 ZOPOKAEOYS ' 


mpovdnvey ote peiCov’ ovT éXNadooova, 
GAN alev @divovca cuppopas Bapos 325 
Saxpuppoet SvaTnvos, €& Grou TaTtpay 
Sunvewov édourrev’ 4 SE TOL TUYN 
\ \ aan b) b) \ / oY 
KAKN fev AVTN Y, AAAA GUYyY@"UHV EXEL. 
AH. 79 & otv éac@a, Kai tropevécOw otéyas 
oUTwS STrws HoicTAa, “nde Tpos KaKois 330 
Tois ovow AAANV Tpos y eu“ov AVTrHY AaBy* 
e/ \ c a \ \ , 
adis yap 7 Tapodoa. mpos b€ dopata 
a a) t ¢ Uf ale i Oé 
NYOPWOMEV NON TAVTES, WS TU ot GéXeus 
4 Sew \ 7 ’ A A 
omevons, éy@ bé€ Tavdov éEapKh TOO. 
AT’. avtod ye mp@tov Batov aupetvac’, oras 335 
4 bY a & A f >, » BA 
pabys dvev TOYS ovoTWas T adyeus Eco, 
& ? »>Q\ Lee 4 > / \ a 
@V T ovdEeV ElanKovaas éxuadOns a det 
ToUT@Y éywo yap TavT emioTHunv eyo. 
AH. ti & éoti; tod pe tHvd édictaca Baows; 
AI. otaéeio’ dkovcov: Kai yap ov5é tov mdpos 340 
dOov marny HKovaeas, ovdE VOY SOKO. 
AH. ortepov éxeivous Ofta Sedp avOus wadu 
a Wy 9 \ a / > 3 a / 
KAN@mEV, “pol Tatabé T e&evtrety Oéreus; 
AI. gol raicdé 7 ovdév eipyetar, TovTous 6 Ea. 
AH. kai 69 BeBaot, yo AOyos enpatvéro. 345 
AT. dnp 68 ovdev dv édeEev aptios 
A / b b] / b) >] x a , 
hovel dixkns és opOov, adr 4 viv Kaxos, 
x / b / 4 a 
 mpoabev ov Sixatos ayyeXos maphy. 
AH. ti dys; capes wor dpate wav doov voeis: 
ad pev yap é&eipnxas ayvola mw eye. 350 
AI. rovtov Aéyovtos Tavdpds elankova eyo 
; Y pos elonkova’ éyob, 
TOAA@Y TAPOVT@Y papTUPwY, WS THS KOpNsS 
4 4 a 7 Lf sey 
TauTns Exate Ketvos Kiputov @ Erou 


331 ols otor AUyY pos y’ Euod AVanv AdBor L, vulg.: Tots odcw 
&Anv Triclinius: \dBy Blaydes. (Avmnv...durdqv conj. F. W. Schmidt.) 
343 7 ‘wot Groddeck: 4 moe MSS. 





TPAXINIAI T5 


tHv 8 invirvpyov Oixariav, "Epws Sé vey 
/ a / > / 4 
povos Oedy OérEerev aiypacar Tae, 355 
A >) 
ov tami Avoois 00S bt 'Opdaryn rover 
4 ] 530) e e XN ’ , jf 
Aarpenpar oud oO _pomros Iditrov pcpos: 
ov vov TAILS OUTOS Scant Déryer. 
GXN vik’ ovK ree Tov Sane s, 
THY Taioa Sodvat, KpUdiov ws Exor NEXOS, 360 
éyKAnwa pKpov aitiav @ érowmacas 
, ¥ 4 e 
ETLTTPATEVEL TATPLOA THY TAUTNS, EV 1 
x ” / ’ S / / 
tov Kiputov tovd etme dSeotrofew Opovwr, 
KTelveL T AvaKTa Tatépa Thode Kal TOW 
emrepoe. Kai voV, WS Opas, HKEL SOmous 363 
, ' 
@s Tovode TéuTTwY OvK adpoYTiDTaS, yUVal, 
>] J U 
ovd wate SovAnV’ poe TpocboKa TO6E: 
PANE) > / yy > / / 
ovd elKos, elmep evTeOéppavtar TOO. 
4 5 \ x a \ a 
éd0fev ovv pou Tpos oé SnAM@GAaL TO TA), 
\ n 
déomrow’, 0 Tovde TUyYava palwv Tapa. 370 
kal TavTa ToNXOL Tpos pécn Tpayiviwv 
a , 
ayopa cuveEnKovoy wWaavTws p01, 
@aot é&ehéyyew ef S€ un AEyw ida, 
b) ¢/ \ ’ > \ > / 2 eR ef 
ovy HOopat, TO O opOov e&eipny’ Gpuas. 
v / lal ’ > \ , 
AH. otpo. Tarawa, Tov TOT ELL TPAayp_aTos; 375 
¢ 
Tiv eiodébeyuat THmwovny VToTTEyOV 
Nabpaiov; @& dvaTnvos’ ap avevupos 
TépvKev, BOTEP oVTrAywV Si@pvUTO ; 
a / \ \ 2) of \ , 

AT. 7 Kkapta Nappa Kal Kat dvopa Kai vows 
TaTpos pev ovca yéveow Kvpvtov troré 380 
7T/ b] a n > an ’ \ 

IoAn ‘Karelto, THs éxetvos ovdama 
Braotas ehover d90ev ovdéy iotopar. 


356 bm’ Oupddy] br’ Herwerden: éz’ L (perh. made from 7’), vulg.: 
dm’ r. 362—364 Hartung rejects from ri tavrys to marépa (those 
words included). 363 Tov Hijpurov révd’] r6v5’ r: rvs’ L, A, vulg. 
379 4 Kdpra Canter: 7 Kal 7a MSS.—évoua Frohlich: Supa MSS. 


16 ZTOPOKAEOYS 


XO. srowTo ph Te TavTes of KaKol, TA bE 
AaOpat os aoKel poy TpéTOVE avT@ Kaka. 

AH. ti ypy woetv, yuvaixes; ws éyo Royous 385 
Tos viv Tapovow éxTeTANYHEVN KUPO. 

XO. wevOov porovca Tavépos, ws Tax av cadi 
rNéEevev, eb viv pos Biav Kpivew Gédows. 

AH. avn elwer Kai yap ovK ard yvouns déyels. 

AT. pets S5€ mpocpévmpev; TL Xpy Toelv; 390 

AH. pipy’, os 60 avnp ovK éuav Um aryyéXov 
GXN avToKANTOS ek Sopeav TropEeveTat. 

AI. ti ypy, yvvat, worovta pw ‘Hpaxnre? réyeuv 3 
didatov, ws EpTrovtos, ws opas, epmod. 

AH. os é« Taxelas avy ypove Bpadet porwr 305 
does, Tpiv nuas Kavvedoacbar Aoyous. 

AI. arn et te ypnfers totopeiv, mapem eyo. 

AH. % Kai TO miatov Ths adnOelas vepets; 

Al. torw péyas Zevs, ov y av éFedas Kupo. 

AH. cis » yuvy Sar éorly nv Hees dyov; 400 

AI. EvBotis: dv & EBdactev ove exw Révyew. 

AT. odtos, Bred’ ade. mpds tiv évvérrew Soxels ; 

AI. od & eis ti 69 pe TOOT epwrynaoas Eyes; 

AT. toApnoor eitretv, ei hpovets, 6 o& toTope. 

AI. «pos tiv Kpatotoay Andveiparv, Olvéws 405 
xopnv, Sduapta O ‘Hpakdéous, ei pon Kup@ 
Aevoocwv pdtaia, SecmoTWw TE THY eunp. 


391f. These two vv. are given by L to Deianeira, but by A and most 
Mss. to the Chorus. 394 ws dpas Wakefield and Wunder: elcopds 
MSS. 396 Kal vedoacOa MSS.: corr. Hermann. 397 and 399 
are given by A and most Mss. to Lichas, but by L to the Messenger. 
398 véuwers MSS.: corr. Nauck. 402—433 Throughout this passage 
L either omits to indicate the persons, or gives them wrongly, substituting 
AH. for AI'., and AI. for AI. The Aldine substitutes AH. for ATI’. 
throughout, but has AI. in the right places. Cp. on 403, 412. 403 
épwricac’ éxers L: épwrjcac’ éxes A, vulg., and Ald.: corr. Tyrwhitt. 





TPAXINIAI | 


AT. todr’ air’ éypnfov, TovTd cov pavleiv. Néyeus 
, 5 , / O7 , 
Séorrowav eivar tHvde onv; AI. dixata yap. 
AIT. ri d97a; toiav ak&ois Sodvar Sixnv, 410 
XN ¢€ Lal > / \ / v 
nv evpeOns és TtHVvdEe wn OiKaLos wv; 
an \ OL. / / 4 
AI. ads pn Sixawos; Ti mote TolKinas Eyes; 
OE \ / / fa) & a a 
AT. ovdév: od pévtot Kdpta TovTo Sper KupéEis. 
AI. daewpur pdpos § 7 madras Kr\vwv céOev. 
Ar 7 / TN 57 e / / 
. ov, Tpiv y av citys toTopovmevos Bpaxv. 415 
AI. Yéy’, ef Te ypnfers* Kal yap od auynros éi. 
AI. ty aixparotov, nv ereuras és Sopous, 
/ / / \ 7 eo] e a 
Katoto0a Synmov; Al. dnt mpos tt 6 totopets; 
A \ Ve e\ e 2 b) / COLA 
AD. ovKovy ov tavtny, vy vt ayvolas opas, 
sy / 7 een 2 \ BA 
lorAnv ehackes Kvpvtouv omopay aye; 420 
/ BJ ? / / / \ 
AI. roiow év avOpwroict; Tis TwOOEV podrwy 
Gol papTupyaer TAVT ewod KAVELY Tapa; 
AT. qondXoiow aorov: év péon Tpaywiwv 
ayopa Tos Gov TAUTA Y ElonKOVT OXXos. 
AI. vai: 
KNvew yy Epackov. TavTo 8 ovxi yiryvetac 425 
doxnow eitrety KataxpiBooat Noyov. 
hy A / > b] 4 , 
AD, rotav doxnow; ovK ém@moTtos Néyov 
dauapt eébackes ‘Hpaxret travtny aye; 
Al. éy@ dauapta; mpos Oedv, dpacov, pid 
déaTrowa, TOvde Tis ToT éaTiv oO Eé€vos. 430 
AT a a \ 4 e , / 
. 05 Gov TapwVv HKovoEY ws TaVTNS TOO® 
Toms Sapein Taca, KovY 7 Avodia 
/ > / ’ > € n ’ ” / 
MEPTELEV AUTHV, AXX oO THAdS Epws haves. 
Al ¢/ 0 Ss AY ’ > Te \ \ 
. GvOpwtos, & SéoToWW’, aTooTHTw* TO yap 
vooodvTt AnpEty avdpos ovXL TopPpovos. 435 
AH. py, mpos ce Tod KaT aKxpov Oitaiov vatros 


412 molrao’ éxeas I (’ add. S): mouxidao’ exes A, vulg. (zrouxidAaa’ 
Ald.) : corr. Tyrwhitt. 422 mdpa Bothe: mapwy Mss. 


J. T. 2 


ii 
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ZOPOKAEOYS 


Avs Kataotpamtovtos, éxKrerns Aoyov. 
ov yap YuvatKi Tovs oyous Epels KaK, 
IW Cf > / 3 / vA 
ovd Tis ov KaToLWe TAaVOpwTrar, OTL 
xaipe twépuKev ovxXt Tois avTois ael. 
[Z 
"Ep@te pév vuv bots avravictatat 
, if an A 
TUKTNS OTWS €S YElpas, OV KAAwS Hpovel® 
iG \ 5A \ a 4 / 
oUTOS yap apxer Kat Yedv Straws Oéret, 
> a - a 5 b] (eye v4 > 9» a 
Kapov ye mos 8 ov yaTtépas olas y éeuod; 
¢/ 3 By, Te An I) a » \ no A / 
@oT El TL T@UO T avdpl THE TH Vdcw 
/ / b / 
AnPGevTe meuTTOS Elt, KAPTAa palvopmat, 
 THOE TH yuvaKl, TH meTarTia 
TOU pndev aicxypov pnd ewol KaKOU TLVOS. 
> ” Pye) > , b) \ ? / \ 
OUK €OTL TAUT* ANN EL peV EK KEiVOU palwv 
/ / >) \ b] / 
yrevoet, ualnow ov Karnv éxpavOaves: 
> Ng > CN 50 ) / ed 
el 0 autos auTov be Traldevets, OTA 
‘ 
Oérys yevéoOar ypnatos, opOnoe. KaKos. 
GAN elmé av TadynOés’ @s ErXEVOEDw 
an aA \ ’ ’ , 
revdet Kanrela Oar K1)p TpoTEeTTLV OU Kan}. 
a aN / , \ lal if 
OTwsS O€ ANGELS, OVE TOUTO YyiryvEeTat* 
\ \ & 7 « / , > / 
TodNol yap obs elpnKxas, of dpacova Eepmol, 
> \ / > A a b) \\ 
Ket ev S€d0LKas, OV KadXws TapBels, ETret 
\ \ r Aer 2; 10 y ‘ae 
TO py TUOéCAat, TOUTO pw adyUVELEY AV 
\ b) IO 7 / / TON e / 
To O eldévar TL dewov; ovXt yaTEpas 
, 51. IN ei Ie aA ” / 
TrEloTas avnp els “HpaxrHs éynue 67; 
KOUT@ TLS AUTOV EK Yy E“oU AdYoV KaKOV 
> / ’ +309 v d ’ +O) x e 
nVeyKAT OVO dvELdos: HOE T OVO av et 
/ oh SI / a la > i eli he 
kapT evtakein TO didety, eTEeL oh eyW 
t / 
@KTipa 5) badiota TpogBrAéac, OTL 
TO KaNXOS aU’THs Tov Biov didXECeD, 
an a / 
Kal yhv TaTp@ay ovx Exovca Svamopos 
” zu / 3; \ lal \ 
émepoe KadoVAWOEV. AANA TADTA eV 
(ay ’ 95 \ ? SiON U \ 
pettw Kat ovpov' aot 0 eyo dpalw Kaksv 
mpos ddXov eivat, mpos 8 Ew arpevoety dei. 


440 


445 


450 


455 


460 


405 





XO. 


Al. 


AH. 


OTP. 


470 el@ov MSS.: corr. Dindorf. 


TPAXINIAL 


miOod Aeyovon xXpnoTd, KoU méewrrer Ypovm 
yUvalKl THE, KAT &wov KTHTEL Yapw. 
GXN’, @& Pidrn SéoTrow’, eel ce pavOavw 
Ovntnv ppovovcav Ovnta KovK ayvopova, 
wav cot dpaow TarnOes ovdée Kpvouar 
EXT yap OUTWS WaTEP OUTOS EVVETEL, 
TauTns 0 devvos twepos mo? ‘Hpaxry 
duprOe, Kal tHod ovvey’ 1) ToAVPOopos 
Kabnpébn tratp@os Oiyanria Sopi. 


\ A a \ \ \ \ / f 
Kat Tavta, det yap Kal TO Tpos KElVOU NEVELY, 


vy 3 / b Ape > / ML 
oUT eime KpUTTELW OVT amnpvnOn TroTé, 
> ’ Lee, 5 / / \ \ 
GXX avtos, @ déoTro.va, Setwaivwyv TO ov 
\ / bo) a A 
HN OTEpvoy adyVvoLmL ToicdE Tots OYoLS, 
’ 
Hmaptov, eb TL THVS amapTiay véwens. 
a; \ \ (hen Sity 5a? NG 
érrei ye pev On TavT émictacat Oyo?, 
Kelvou Te Kat onv é€& laoov Kowny yapwv 
\ VA \ a“ \ t / 
Kal oTepye THY yuVaika Kai BovrAov Aoyous 
& 9 ’ / ? ? / > , 
ods eitras és THVO éwrédws elpnKévas. 
¢ of ’ b a / > > / va) 
@S TAXN ExElvos TaVT aptaTev@Y YEpoty 
a val > » > 7 Sale 4 
TOV THA EpwTos cis Atravl Hoowy edu. 
» ®@ lal an 
adr woe Kal Ppovotpev waoTE TATA Spar, 
KOUTOL voooY y éTraKxTov é€apovpcla, 
aA A > 
Geoiot SutmayovrTes. aXdNr elow oTéyns 
A ¢ / ’ > \ , 
YOPOMev, WS NOYWV T ETTLTTOAAS Pepys, 
’ / a 
aT avtl Sopwv Sopa Xp) Tpocappocat, 
Kal TAUT ayys* KEevov yap ov Sixata oe 


yopeiv, Tpoce Gov? wde cd TOAXRMW TOA. 


19 


470 


475 


480 


485 


490 


495 


XO. péya Te cOévos a Kumpis éxpéperar vikas aet. 


\ 4 sh a 
2 kal Ta pev Oewv 


3 mapéBay, Kal dws Kpoviday aratacer ov Aéya, 500 


491 éfapovpeOa r; eEarpovueda L, vulg. 


44}, 


476 ‘thpaxdth A: hoaxdre? L. 
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avr, 


er. 


TOPSOKAEOYS 


\ 

4 0vde Tov évyuyov “Adar, 
57) Llocedawva tivaKtopa yaias* 
6 aA’ él tavd dp aKovtuv 

/ b / W, \ t 
7 Tives Qudiyvot KaTéBay Tpo yapor, 505 

A > 
8 tives TapTAnKTa TayKovita T éEnNOov aeOr 
ayOVOv ; 


0 pev AV ToTauod acOévos, Uixepw TEeTPAcpoU 
, , Or EF 
2 paca Tavpov, 
3 Axyeddos am Olvnaddv: o dé Baxxias aro 510 
4 nde Tanrivtova OnBas 
/ \ / (soe / / 
5 TOGA Kal AOYXaS poTaXoY TE TLVATOOD, 
6 qais Auds: of ToT dodndels 
7 loay &€s péoov tépwevor Nex éwV' 
8 pwova © evrexTpos év péow Kurpis paRdovoper 
Evvovca. 516 


(eee) > / > be / / 
TOT HV YeEpos, nV O€ TOEWY TaTaYoS, 
Taupelov T avapiyoa KepaTov: 
nv & apdhitrectoe KAiwaKes, 520 
Ss \ / 3 t 
HY O€ METOTTMV ONOEVTA 
TANYMATA Kal oTOVOS audoiv. 

e 9 9A ¢ \ 
a 8 evamis aBpa 

a aN, 
Tnravyet Tap dy0o 
a , 

HOTO, TOV OV Tpocpmévova aKoiTar. 525 
32 oN \ / \ & 4 
éy@ O€ watnp pev ola ppala- 

\ 5) / By 4 
TO 0 apdivelKntov Oupa viudas 

\ 
ENELVOV AMLEVEL* 
\ 

Kato patpos dbap BéBaxer, 


WOTE TOPTLS Epnua. 530 
504 Tlves audiyvor] tives add. Hermann. 310 Baxxelas MSS,: 
Brunck. 526 éyw dé udrynp MSS.: dywv dé papyd conj. J. 


corr. 


528 é\eewvov MSS.: corr. Porson. 
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AH. pos, dirat, Kat oixov o Eévos Opoet 
a ») / \ e pew | ge / 
Tais aiywanroTos tratoly ws én’ é€0dq, 
Thos Oupaios 7Oov ws duds NaPpa, 
Ta wev ppdcovoa yepoly atexyvnodadunpy, 
Ta 8 ola TdoXYw ovyKaTOLKTLOULEVN. 535 
UA / o ’ x ay, as 5) Ly , 
Kopnv yap, oiwar & ovKéT, GAN ECevypevnp, 
Tapercdedeypat, PopTov WaTE vauTinos, 
A an Mf 
A@LynTOv euTroAnwa THs euhs hpevos. 
Kal viv Ov ovcat pipvomev pds UT 
VAaivnS VIayKadicua. Torad “Hpakdrjjs, 540 
¢€ an 
0 TLoTOS Huty Kaya0ds KaXovpeErVos, 
oikovps avTémeure TOD faKpov Xpovou. 
> \ N lal \ > b] iY 
éy@ 6€ Ovpotaobat méev ovK éTricTapaL 
a A a / 
vooovvTs Keiv@ TOANA THOE TH VOTw* 
\ >) 9 an Aw id A / xX \ 
TO © av Evvoixeiv THO omod Tis av yuVN 545 
SUVALTO, KOLYMVODTA TOV AUTOV Yyapov ; 
a ¢ 4 
op@ yap nBnv thy mev EpTroveav tTpoce, - 
Thv O€ POivovcav' dv ahapravew iret 
a / 
ob0arpmos avOos, Tov O vmexTpérres Toda. 
TavT ovv hoBodpmat, wn Too wev “HpakrHs 550 
€uos KadnTas, THs vewTépas 8 avyp. 
> ? > / cd eS > , \ 
aXX ov yap, woTep eltrov, opyaivetvy KaXNOV 
an an »” @ ’ SA / 
yuvaixa vovv éyovcay: 7 8 éyo, pirat, » 
/ a an 
AuTHpLov AWdnua, THD Vuiv Ppdow. 
nv mot Tarav Sdpov apxatov Tore 555 
Onpos, NEBnTe yarKéw Kexpuppévor, 
a By > 9 an 
0 Tals ét ovoa TOD SacvaTépvov Tapa 
Néooov POivoyvtos éx hovev avetounr, 
0s Tov Babvppovv rotauov Evnvov Bpotods | 
picbod “mropeve yepaiv, ovTE TopTrijwots 560 
KOTTALS épécowy ovTE Aaideow vEds. 


551 Kkadjrac A: kadetrar L, 
554 Awpnua J.: AVTyMa MSS. 
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XO. 


AH. 


XO. 


LOPOKAEOYS 


aA ’ / \ a Caf ‘ 
OS KAMé, TOV TATP@OV HVIKA OTOAOV 
Ed ‘H x a \ an > e / 
vy “Hpakdet To mpe@tov evvis Eorromny, 
/ 
pépwv er wots, HVviK 7 pécw TOP, 
/ , ’ Vf 
waver wataiats yepoiv: é« 8 nue éywr 

¢ \ > \ A > lA A 
yo Lnvos evOvs mats émiotpewas yepow 
@ 
nKEV KoMNTHY Lov? és S€ TAEVMOVAS 

/ } / > @ / S € ay 
orTépvav dueppotfnoev. exOvyncKkwy 6 o Onp 

rn 3 nr 

TocouToy elite’ Tat yépovTos Olvéas, 

U a ak ey A b a 3X / 

TOTOVO ovncEL TOV éuav, éav TiO, 

a ¢ Ap J ¢ , b) + 3 > , 
mopOuav, obovvex voTtaTnv o éTreup eyo 
éav yap audiOperrtov aiwa Tov éwov 

a y @ 
opayav évéyxn Yepoiv,  mEerayXOXOUS 
EBarrev tovs Opéupa Aepvaias védpas, 
Eotat ppevos aor TOUTO KNANTHPLOV 

an ¢€ / C/ / 3 > \ 
THs “Hpakndetas, Bote wnTW eiold@v 

nr n La! £ 

oTép&es yuvatka KEelvos avTL Gov TTéEoD. 

a3 b] / eb] S / / \ > 
TOUT évvoncac, ® pirat, Somos yap nv 
kelvov Oavovtos éyKekAnpéevov KANOS, 
yiTtéva Tovd éBarba, tTpocBaroda’ baa 

A an 93 = 
Cov Kelvos eime’ Kal TeTElpavTaL TOE. 

x \ / ae) > , > \ 
Kakas 6€ TOAMAS MNT emrloTaipny éy@ 
HT éxudOouus, TAS TE TOAM@TAS TTUYO. 
hirtpos 5 édy was THVd VirepBaropcla 
THhv Taida Kat OédeTpotot Tois ep “Hpaxnrei, 

\ A 

eunyavntat Tovpyor, el TL un SOKO 
Tpadccew pwaTaov' e¢ O€ fy, TeTAvVTOMaL. 
> ? v b] \ / >) a VE 
Grn et tis éotl miatis év Tots Spwpévoss, 
Soxels Tap nutv ov BeBovrevcba. Kaxas. 
oUT@s eye. Y 9 TWioTLs, @S TO meV SoKEtY 
éveott, Teipa O OU TpoTwmidnod TH. 

n ’ an 
ANN Eldévat ypn Sp@cav* ws ovd et doxels 

562 rhv marpwov jnvlk’ és mbdw conj. J. 

570 m0 (sic) A: mvOq. L (with yp. m+). 


565 


57° 


575. 


580 


585 


59° 


AH. 


AI. 


AH. 


al, 


602 rébvée ravaiip7 Wunder: rébvie y’ evidh MSS. 
in L by S: schol. yp. aiff avrt rod Nerroiipi7. ) 


TPAXINIAI 


” a / 
EXEL, EYOLS AV YVOpUa, wy TrELpwMLEV”N. 
/ / \ / 

GAN avTix eicopuecOa’ Tovde yap BrETH 
Oupaiov 6n* dia Taxous O €devoeTat. 
povoy Tap wav ev oteyoiwed* ws cKdT@ 

5) , ad 
Kav aicxypa Tpdcoys, oUTOT alaxVYN TreEcel. 
/ \ an 
TL XpH Troely; onpwatve, TEexVoY Oivews, 

¢€ > \ ” lal A i a 
WS éouev 70N TO paxp® Xpovw Bpadets. 

b b) Je N v an \ / / 
avr avta on cot Ta’ta Kal Tpdoow, Aiya, 
f \ al A 
EWS ov Tais Ecwlev nyopo Eévats, 
4 / ' - a , 
omws hepns pot Tovde Tavavdy Té7TAo?, 

/ / > A lal 
Swpnu éexetv tavdpl THs éwns Epos. 

\ ’ a 
Sud0vs 5é Tovde Ppal’ draws pndels Bpotov 
, t oh 

KelwWov trapollev apudidvoetat ypoi, 
> iv / 
nd OeTat viv pte héyyos Alou 
‘Q?> oo C \ Boy Seri Uh 
un? Epos tepov pnt éepéotioy cédas, 
a an SN \ 5) an \ 
mMpiv Kelvos avTov havepos euhavas otalels 
a / 
dei—n Oeoiow nuépa tavpocpayy. 
oUT@ yap HnUypny, el TOT avTOV és Sdmous 
7 / > XN 4 / 
looumt owbévT 7) KAVOLML TraVvdiKws, 
a a) a \ a la) 
oTeNEl yiTOVL THE, Kal pavety Deois 
a \ 
OuTnpa Kaw@ Kawvov év TemTA\OmaTe. 
\ aA > 9 / AS AW a ) \ 
Kal TOVS aTroicELs OHM, O KElvos evpabés 
a va ay > \ 4 
oppayloos épxes TOO errov paOnoerat. 
> 3, of \ / nN \ 4 
arr €éptre, Kal dvrAXacoce TPWTA MEV VOLOD, 
\ \,\ ’ an \ aA n 
TO pn TiOvmEty TOMTOS WY TrEpLaca Spav* 
4 >» 3 ¢c U 
éreu? OTrws av  yapis KEelvou Té cot 
’ an an ,’ A 
Kkawov EvveNOova’ é& damrAns durdH hav7y. 
’ ’ BA i¢ a / / f 
arr eitrep Eppyov tyvde troymevm téyvnv 
/ v \ n ’ > / 
BéBavov, ov te wn charO xy ev coi Tote, 
\ \ , ‘Ww +f ¢ 4 a , 
TO [L1) OV TOO ayyos ws eye SetEar hépwr, 


Billerbeck: ém’ dupa Ojoera MSS. 621 of 7 A: o8 ra L. 
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595 


600 


605 


610 


615 


620 


(‘4° written over ed 
615 émdv uwabjoerau 


24 TOPOKAEOYS 


oywr Te TicTW oY reyes Ehappocas, 
/ E) 
AH. otetiyou adv Hbn* Kal yap éEerictacat 
if 
Tay €&v Soporow ws éxovtTa TuyyaveEr 625 
Al. émictapat te kal dpacw cecwopéva. 
AH. adn’ oicba pév 8) Kab ta ths Eévns opav 
/ ’ >) \ ¢ > / / 
mpoodeypat, avtnv ws edcEauny diras. 
Al ¢/ ? ’ aA 3 \ ¢ a / 
. WOT éxTRaYHVAL TOUMOY ndOVH Kéap. 
AH. ti dir’ av adro xy évvérrois; Séd0uKa yap 630 
\ AY / x \ 50 \ > > A 
Nn Tew NEyous av Tov TOoOov Tov €& Emon, 
\ ’ J b) al 3 , 
mpl eloévar TakelOev ef troOovpeda. 


omp.d. XO. @& vatroxa Kal TeTpaia 
2 Jepuad NovTPA Kal Tayous 
yf / ~ I / \ 
3 Oltas mapavatetdortes, of Te péooav Mndida rap 
Nipvay 635 
4 Xpvcadakatouv T aKTay KOopas, 
5 €v0 “EXXdvay ayopat 
6 IIvAdTides KNEOvTAaL* 


dvr. a. 0 KarduBoas Tay’ bpiy 640 
2 avAOs OUK avapaiav 
b) a \ > / b] \ WY > I 
3 axYOV Kavayav émavetow, AANA OElas avTidupoV 
povaas. 
id y if / 
40 yap Ads “AXKunvas Kopos 
5 TOUTAL Tdcas apeTas 645 
6 \dgup éywv ém’ oiKous* 
, A bd / ” a 
orp. 6. Ov amroTTONL elyowev TravTa, 
2 OUOKALOEKAGLNVOY aupmévovcat 
/ 4 18 OE 
3 Npovov, TeAayLov, LOpLes OVOEV* 


623 Aéyers Wunder: éxers MSS. 628 avryv A: adbriy 0’ L, vulg. 
636 dap Triclinius: mapa Mss. (aapaXluvayr L.) 639 xAéovtrat Mus- 
grave: KkahéovTac MSS. 642 dxav Elmsley: idxov L, vulg. (laxdyv r.) 
644 adkuhvas Te Képos MSS. (kodpos A): ze del. Triclinius. 645 codra 
Blomfield, Elmsley: oedrac Mss. 


AH. 


XO. 
AH. 


XO. 
AH. 


XO. 
AH. 


TPAXINIAI 


4@ O€ of dita ddpmap 

5 Tadawav Svotadawva Kapdiav 
6 wdyKNauTOS aiév WAXUTO® 

7 vov 0 “Apns oiatpnGeis 

8 ééXvo’ érimovoy apuépar. 


5) / ble 88) / \ My 
aPLKOLT APiKOLTO’ LN TTAIN 
2 TOAVK@TrOY OYNMLA VAaOS AUTO, 
\ if \ / >’ / 
3 Tplv TAVOE TPOS TOALY aVUCELE, 
4 VACLOTLY éExTLaV 
VA 
5 apeibas, év0a KrAnbetar OutHp* 
ty / 
6 60ev porot Travipepos, 
7 Tas Telfods TayypioT@ 
8 cuyKpalels et mpohaces hapous. 


yuvaires, Ws Oé00LKa fun TrEPALTEepw 
5 / J 
mTeTpayuev 7 mot TavO bo apTtiws edpav. 
/ ee / / De hk 
ti 8 éott, Anavetpa, téxvov Oivéws ; 
’ BSs, bl) n >) > / , 
ovk 010° aduyo O, e¢ havycomar taxa 
\ Tir 9: > / b] , b] 3 / a 
KaKov pméy extpakao am éXridos Kadhs. 
> / la) a e a if 
ov 6 Te TOV owv ‘Hpakret dwpnuator ; 
/ / ? v4 / > oN / 
MarltoTa y* WoTEe pnToT adv mpoOvptay 
adnXov épyouv Tw Tapawéeoca NaPBeiv 
iSnrov Epyou TH Tapaw 
/ > ta) 
didakov, et Oidaxtov, ¢& dtov Hoel. 
n ’ / @ x , 
TolovToy exBéBynKev, otov, nv hpaca, 
yuvaixes, Uuas Oadm avédXriotov paleiv. 
= N \ > a / > / 
® yap Tov évduTHpa TéeTOV apTiws 
éyplov, apyns olds evépouv TdéKos, 
jae) > / / \ b] \ 
ToUT Hnpavictat, duaBopov pds ovdevds 


25 


650 


ne 
LsTy 
tn 


660 


665 


670 


675 


660 mavivepos Mudge: mavduepos MSS. 662 ovykpabels] cuvraxels 
conj. F. A. Paley.—apous M. Haupt: @npds Mss. 672 mv Erfurdt: 
ay MSS. 673 wuas J.: tui L, vulg. (ju r.)\—pabeiy A, vulg.: 
haBety L (with mw written above A, and @ above £, by the first hand): 


made Xr. 


675 dpyys...roxos Wunder, Lobeck: dpyfr’...réxw MSS. 
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SOPOKAEOYS 


twv évoov, arr édectov €& avTov Pbiver, 


Kal Wh Kat aKkpas amiAdbos. @s O elds aap, 


® a> 9 , / » 9 a / 
” TOUT émpaxOn, welCov exTEev@ oyov. 
ey yap ov o Onp me Kévraupos tovev 
TArEvpaV TiKPA YAwxive mpov.oakaTo, 

n A > / 3 ’ ’ / 
TapnKka Oecpwov ovoév, AArN é€o@lounp, 

a ee / ? I VA 
yarKyns ows SvaviTTov ex SéXTOUV ypadny. 


f 7/oO9 io / \ (oy ate) vy 
Kal “or TAO HY TPOppHTa, Kal ToLadT EdpwVv* 


\ , nr? v b] Boat > Oe SN 
TO Pappwakov TOUT aTrupoy aKTivos T deb 
n v > a la >) / 

Ocpuns adixtov év puyots colew épué, 
, Ld 
Ews viv apTiypLoTov appocaimé Tov. 
a a ’ (fie te a , 
Kadpwv TolavTa. voy 5, OT HY épyacTéor, 
? 5 a 
éypica pev Kat olKkov év dopors Kpudy 
n U / na / 
LadrX@, oTacaca KTnoOLoVv BoTOv NaxVyD, 
+ / b) ? \ ¢ / 
KaOnka oupTTVvEac adamtres ALOU 
KoiAw Cuyaotpw Sw@pov, waoTrep eldeTE 
» Cvyaotp@ Spor, p , 
y ’ > / , / 
claw 0 amooteiyovoa dépKopar patw 
> a, a 
adpactoyv, a€vpBrAnTov avOpaTm padeiv. 
/ / 
TO yap KaTaypa TYyyavwW pirpaca Tras 
n e 4 / / 
THS 010s, ® Tpovypiov, és peony pdoya, 
SEATS a | Be a ee DL 97a) t 
axtiy és nALoTLY* ws 8 €OadreTo, 
Ce A yA \ / / 
pet mav adynrov Kat KatéeYnetar xOovi, 
a t > > x / / 
fopon ManloT EelKaTTOV WOTE TPLOVOS 
3K a / 
éxBpw@pat av Prérevas ev Topt Evrov. 
/ a \ fo] 4 
TOLOVOE KElTAaL TpoTETés. EK O€ YAS, OOeEV 
b] , / ’ , 
mpovKelT, avaléovar OpouBodes adpoi, 
rn > vA f , n 
YAQUKNS OT@pas WOTE TlOVOS TOTOU 
VA 9 nan , > ’ ’ / 
xulevtos eis ynv Bakytas am aprrédov. 
a / 
Oot ovK éyw Tarawa Tot yvoOpns TéTw' 
¢€ tal / 3. S \ > / 
op® o€ w Epyov Sewov eFepyacpevnv. 
/ \ A ’ > \ a / e A 
moGev yap av tot, avtt ToD OvycKwv o Onp 
b N / b) oo e ZO 2 ep. 
€woi Tapéay evvoiav, ns EOvnoy UTEP; 


687 vw Elmsley: ay mss. 


680 


685 


690 


695 


700 


7°5 


XO. 


AH. 


XO. 


AH. 


a): 


TPAXINIAI 


ovx éotw* adrAa Tov Barovt atrodOlaoa 
/ ” / > & b] \ / 
vpntwv eOeryée we av eyo peOvaTepor, 
OT OUKET apKel, THY pwalnaow apvupal. 
/ \ > / 7 A\ / 
povn yap avTov, eb TL pn WwevoOnoomat 
/ b] \ / > A 
yvouns, éyo Svatnvos éEaTropbepa: 
\ N 4 > BA sy \ \ 
Tov yap Badovt atpaxtov oida Kai Oeov 
Xeipwva THynvavta, yovTep av Oiyn, 
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710 


715 


POcipes TA Tavta Kv@dar* éx b€ TOVd dE 


A \ / / 
opayev SuedO@v tos aimatos pédas 
a > =] n \ / / an > ~ 
TOS oUK GAEL Kal TOVde; SOEN yooV Eun. 
/ / an >? / 
Kaitou dSéd0KxTaL, Ketvos eb ahadnoeTat, 
TAUTH CVV OpuLH Kae ouVOavely dma’ 
nn lal >) ’ / 
Chv yap Kkaxas KAVoVoaY oVK avacyETOY, 
7 a J 
NTS TPOTLULa pn Kak?) TepvKEevar. 
al > 
TapBetv mev Epya Seiv avayKaiws éxel 


720 


\ > b IANS > \ an / / A 
Thv O €dmrid ov xXpr THS TUXNS KplvELY Tapos. 


> ” >’ an \ n t 
OVK EoTLWW EV TOS Nn KAaNOLs PovrAEVMAcLV 
»>Q> > / / \ / al 
ovo éAmris, NTIS Kal Opacos Tu mpokevel. 

> >] al n 

arr audi tots charetao pr) *E Exovcias 

? a / 

Opy) TWéTELpa, THS TE TUYYaVEW TpEeTreEL. 
lal > / ’ a a 

Toiavta © ay déEevev OVX O TOD KaKOD 

ve @ 

KOW@VOS, GAN @® pwndév eat oiKoe Bapv. 
A Xx e / \ / / 

aovyav av appofor oe Tov mAé€iw RoOYyor, 

> ld / \ a Ae b] \ 

el on TL AEEELS Traldi TH TavThs’ eel 

/ \ Q 
TAPEOTL, MATTHP TATPOS OS TpLY WyETO. 


YAAOS. 
@ pATep, os av ex Tplav o Ev eidomnp, 
) pnKeT eivar Caoav, » cerwopevnv 
GArov KexrAHaVar pntép’, 7) AWous Ppévas 


725 


735 


715 xwvrep Wakefield: x’ worep L, vulg. (xwWoamrep dv Olyy r.) 


720 
MSS. : 


opuje L (with y superscr. by the first hand): dpyp A. 


730 oikas 


corr. Wakefield. 731 Adyov] yp. Aoyov schol. in L: xpovoy Mss. 
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AH. 
TA. 


AH. 
TA. 


AH. 


OF 


AH. 
TA. 


ZOPOKAEOYS 


A A a A ’ ’ / / 
TaV viv Tapovowy ToVvd apelpacbai tober. 
J b 5 a a) 
Ti © éoTiv, ® Tal, Tpos y eu“ov aTUyoUpevov; 
\ A \ \ 7 \ > b] \ / 
TOV avopa Tov cov ich, Tov & éeuov rAéyo 
/ / AQ? 3 id ie 
Tatépa, Kataktelvaca THOS év nwépa. 740 
4 | date Sema) <a A 3 / , 
oluol, Tw éeEnveyKas, @ TéxvoV, NOYOV; 
\ a] el an A 
Ov ovyY olov TE ur) TEAXETOHVAL’ TO Yap 
gavév tis dv dvvait av ayévntov ToetV; 
el be) 5 a a \ 
TOS eiTras, ® Tat; Tov Tap avOpoTev pwadwv 
wv v4 ” >’ ho / 
atnrov ovtws Epyov eipyacbar pe bys; 745 
oN a \ > ” 
avtos Bapeiav Evydopay év dupacw 
\ \ > N A if 
matpos dSedopKa@s Kov KaTa yA@ooay KAVOD. 
a a 9) U > \ \ iy 
mov O éumeddles tTavdpt Kal Tapictaca ; 
lal \ nr 
et vpn palety ce, Tavta 6 hwvely peor. 
de fy? @ \ b) ie id / 
60 eipre KkrNewnv Kvpvtou mépoas Trodw, 750 
4 a 
vikns aywv Tpotrata Kaxpobina, 
i / Y4 
aKTH TUS adikrAvoTos KiBoias aKpov 
/ 
Kyvatov éotiv, év0a tratpe@ Aut 
/ 
Bwpovs opifer Teyeviav te PuddAdoa* 
Aw 9 an f / 
ov VL Ta TP@T éeaEldov Aopmevos TOO. 755 
/ > > fal / / \ 
pédAXNovTL O avT@® TOAVOUTOUS TEevYELY Thayas 
a > ] 7 ~ 3 b a / 
KhpvE am oikwy ixet otKketos Atyas, 
\ N / , / / 
TO cov hépov dwpnua, Oavacipov trémXov* 
a a b) / e \ b / 
Ov KElvos évdUs, WS ov TpovEedhieco, 
a \ / ? b al 4 
TavpoxTovel pev OwWdEK EVTENELS EXWV 760 
t b) A a > \ A / ’ ¢€ A 
Aclas atapxynv Bobs’ atap Ta mavO opod 
n n / 
EXATOV TpoonHye cupplyn BooKnmata. 
\ A \ / (/- \ 
Kal Tp@TA pev CEethavos thew dpevt 
a / 
KOo MLM TE XALpwY Kal TTOAH KaTNVYETO® 
¢ a / / 
OTws O€ TELYaY opyiwy edaieTo 765 
\ (2 A > \ / / 
PACE aiwaTnpa Kato TlElpas Spvos, 
€ f \ 
iSpw@s avynes YpwTi, Kal TpooTTVCCETAL 
a / 
TA€UpAiowW ApPTIKOAAOS, WaTE TEKTOVOS, 


767 mpoomrvccero MSS.: corr. Musgrave. 


TPAXINIAI 29 


b ? 
yitT@y amav Kat apOpov: ndrOe 8 doréwv 
adaypmos avticmactos’ eita ghouwwias 770 
> a 3. d\ ec ? / 
éyOpas éxidvns tos @s edaivuTo. 
a ’ , , 
évtav0a 67 ‘Bonoe Tov dvadaipova 
Aiyav, Tov ovdév aitiov Tod cod Kaxod, 
/ / a 
Totals evéyKot TOVdE pnYavais TéTAOV* 
€ ») 2Q\ IO \ , \ \ / 
0 8 ovdev Elo@s SUTpMOpos TO Gov pMOVNS 178 
4 Sy V, v4 3 bd / 
dopne érekev, Gotrep nv éaorarpévor. 
KaKElVOS WS HKOVTE Kal OLdduVOS 
\ > A , b / 
oTrapayLos avToD mAevpovay avOn rato, 
pap was todos viv, apOpov % dXuyileTat, 
a \ , / 
pemret mpos audixivotoy €k TovtTou TéTpav*® 780 
/ \ \ \ >] 4 / 
Kops O€ NevKOY pvEAOV EeKpatvelt, wéToU 
Kpatos SiactrapévTos aiwatés & opovd. 
Wh Lee / bd A id 
aras & avnudnunoev oipwyn AEws, 
TOU fev VooovVTOS, TOD O€ StaTreTpay-Lévou® 
Sees Sees, > \ > / A 
KovoEls ETOAMA TAaVdpos avTiov poretr. 785 
n \ 
éoTraTo yap médovde Kal peTaporos, 
fal 77 > > \ ’ > 7 / 
Body, ivlov' audi & éxritouv rétpat, 
Aoxpov T Gpeot mpaves EvBoias 7 axpar. 
érel & ameime, TOAAA pev Taras xOovt 
ey e mf: NANG PED a A 
pimtwv éavTov, ToANA 9 olwwyHn Boer, 790 
\ / 
TO OvoTrdpevyov NEKTpOV evdaTOLVMEVOS 
gov THS TaXralvns Kal Tov Olivéws yapor, 
\ 
oiov KAaTaKTHCALTO ALVLaYTHY PBiou, 
| me) > / / / 
TOT €K Tpocédpou ALyVUos SidoTpodov 
> \ U 5 b a 
opOarpmov dpas eidé w ev TOAAW OTPATO 795 
a y, / a 
Saxpuppoovyta, Kat we TmpooBrEWas Kaneb* 
5S a / A If JN / 
@® Tat, TpoaedOe, un Pvyns Tovpov KaKOD, 
> a 
pnd el oe xp Oavovts cvvOaveiv épot: 


770 dads MSS.: corr. Brunck. 778 mdevpdvav A: mvevpdvuv 
A. 783 dvevpyunoey Brunck: dvevpdvncev A, vulg. (dvev pov 
ev L.) 788 <Aoxpov 7’] 7’ om. Mss., add. Diogenes Laertius 10. 137. 


XO. 


iA: 


OTp. a. 


799 
schol.) : 


ZLOPOKAEOYS 


3 / , \ 
GAN dpov é&w, Kal wariota pév je Oes 
5) am e¢ A 7 iA 
evTavd O7rov pe my TLs OWeTat BpoTor: 
> ] 8 7 ) U eh OY aA a 
ei 8 oixtov ioyeus, G\Aa mw Ex ye THadE YAS 
(¢ ’ a / 
TopOmevoov ws TaxloTa pnd avTOD Bava. 
a / J , 
TocaUT emicKnWayTos, év péow TKApEL 
i \ An / >) b) lA / 
Oévtes oe Tpos yhv tTHvd éxéXcapeEev ports 
a , 
BpuvxXoOmevov oTacpmolot’ Kal viv avTiKa 
x A ’ > / ’ Ey ifm) 2) 4 
» Cavt éecoer@ 7) TeOvnKOT apTias. 
n nan id ’ 
TolavTa, PHTEp, TaTpt BovrAevcac Epo 
© / 
dpaa erAnpOns, ov ce Troivipos Aikn 
/ 29 t ’ > s es) , - 
telaait Epuvvs T° e& Oéuis 8, errevxyopat 
/ \ \ f 
Oéwis 8, emer prow THY Oey ov mpovBanres, 
a N \ 
TavTwV apiaoTov avopa TaV emt yOovt 
M4 ’ ¢ a by b) BY , 
KTElVaG , OTTOLOV ANAOY OVK OrEL TrOTE. 
/ an ? > i >) / ’ € vA 
Ti oty adéprrets; ov Katotc@ ofovveca 
aA a a / 
Euvmyopets ouyooa TH arma e ees 
ear SC en neIe oupos SALTED €p@v 
auth Heya amwbev Sp moved, KANOS. 
OyKoV yap AdAAwWS ovomaTos Ti det Tpédhewy 
A f \ ¢ an A 
LNTp@ov, Hris wndév ws Texovoa Spa; 
’ b) / / A 
ANN EpTEeTO Kalpovoa’ THY Oé Téepw Hv 
A \ 
TOMO SLOwWol TaTpi, THVD avTH Naot. 


XO. id ofov, é aides, Tpocéwer~ev adap 


n 


of \ UZ CA 
TouTros TO Oeompotroy Hiv 
a , 
TaS TaXaipaTou Tpovoias, 
3) U9 CEES AS / 2 U4 
OT €XNaKEV, OTFOTE LeU: expepor 
dwbéxaTos dpotos, avado oyay TedEly TOVeD 


a 


To Atos avroratds: Kai Tad’ opOe@s 


cor NO & > W 


Tpelav ; 
pe Oés Wakefield: pé@es MSS. 
kah@s MSS. 830 movwy add. Gleditsch. 


800 


805 


810 


815 


820 


825 


y / a Ny X ¢ \ If 
eumeda KaToupive. mas yap av Oo pn AEVTTwY 
7 ’ wy) ? / / yg \ 
éte mot €éT émitovov tovev éxo. Pavey a- 


830 


816 «adds Brunck (from 


TPAXINIAI 3! 


dvr.a’. eb yap ofe Kevravpov govia vepéra 
2 xpler SodoTroLos avayKa 
3 WAEUPA, TPOTTAKEVTOS Lod, 
4 ov téxeto Oavatos, étpede 8 aidros Spaxwr, 
5 1HS 00 av aédLov ETEpov 7 TA viv idat, 835 
6 SewoTaTm pev Vopas TpocTeTAaKws 
7 ddopatt; perayyaita 8 dupoya viv aixiler 
8 Nésoov vropoma Sortouvba Kévtp éemifecavTa. 840 


’ a 
orp. 8’. wv dd a TAALwWY doKVOS, pEeyaNav Tpocopwca 


dopotct BrAaBav véwy 
>of \ \ L jae / \ 
2alacovoay yapwv, TA pev avTaA TpocéBare* TA 
8 am’ add0oOpov 
3 yVvemas morOvT OArEOPLaLcL TUVAANAaYAtS 845 
4 Tov OAOa oTével, 
S 2 a \ 
5 Tov adlweov \YAwpav 
6 Téyyes Saxpvorv adyvar. 
7a 8 épyopéva potpa tpodaiver dodav 850 
8 Kal peyadXav atap. 


dvr. B'. Eppwyev Taya Saxpiwv: Kéyvtat vdoos, ® TOTrOL, 
oiov avapai@y 
20Um@ ayakderTov ‘Hpakdéous éréuore mados 


OlKTLOAL. 
3 lm KeXaWa NOYXA Tpopayou Sopds, 856 
833 mAevpg MSS.: corr. Triclinius, Erfurdt. 834 &rpede Lobeck: 
érexe MSS. 837 medayxalra 5’) 5’ Wakefield: 7’ L, vulg. 839 f. 


vésov 0’ Urolpolvia Sodduv0a Kér|rp’ émigéoavra L. So most Mss. (some 
with véooov): but V? has vécoou 6’ vrogoivia. Hermann, omitting Nécoou 
6’, wrote bmogova SodwouvOa. The reading in the text is that of Gleditsch. 


841 doxvoy MSS.: corr. Musgrave. 842  ddmots MSS.: corr. Triclinius. 
843 diccovTwy MSS.: corr. Nauck.—airad Blaydes: o8 7. MSS. 844 dAXo- 
Opdov MSS.: corr. Erfurdt. 845 éAe@plars MSS.: corr. Triclinius. 


853 ff. olov dvapolwy | ow ayaxderov | Hpaxdéous améuore mados olkrloa 
L, vulg. (jpaxdéa r: éréuodXe Triclinius.) ‘Hpaxdéovs was prob. a gloss. 
olov dvapolwv | Ur’ otmw Toide Hm’ dyakderTov éméuode K.T.r. CON}. Je 


32 ZTOPOKAEOYS 
4a TOTe Ooay vipdav 
5 ayayes am aitewas 
6 tavd Oixadias aiypa' 
7a 5 apditroros Kumpis dvavdos pavepa 860 
8 Tavs éhavn mpaKTap. 
HM. A. srotepov eyo paratos, 7) KAVM TLVOS 
oixtov ot olkwv aptiws oppopévov; 
Te pnp; 865 
HM. B. yet tis ovK aonwoyv adda dvotVyYh 
K@KUTOV elaw, Kal TL Kawiler oTéyn. 
XO. Evdves 6é | 
THVS ws anOns Kal cuvwdpuwpévn 
XWpEl TPOS HuaS ypaia onuavodad TL. 870 
TPO?OS. 
© Taloes, OS ap Hulv ov oULKPOV KaKaV 
npEev TO S@pov “Hpakdet TO Toptremov. 
XO. te 8, & yepata, KaworroinOev VNéyets ; 
TP. BéBynxe Andveipa thy Tavvaotatny 
odav atacéyv é& axwnytov Todds. 875 
XO. ov 6 m0of ws Gavotoa; TP. trav axjKoas. 
XO. reOvnxey 4 Tarawa; TP. devTepov xdveus. 
kouubs. XO. Tadaw’, oreO pias Tive TpoT@ Oaveiv ode dys; 
TP. cyetdimtatd ye pos mpakw. XO. elré TH pope, 
yovat, EvyTpéexet. 880 
TP. attnv Sinictwoe. XO. Tis Ovpos, } Tives vooor, 
Tavd aiywa Béreos Kaxod Evvethe; THs EunoaTo 
mpos Yavat@m Oavatov avicaca mova; 885 
869 dnOys MSS.: &ndys London ed. of 1722: dyyOqs conj. J. 879 
oxeTNLWTaTa mpdbs ye Mpakw MSS.: corr. J. H. H. Schmidt. 883 rdvd’ 


alxuav L, vulg.: corr. Hermann. 


sit 
XO, 
TE. 
XO. 
TP. 
AD. 
XO. 


<P. 


XO. 
aP, 


89 
schol. 


o~ 


: av €opros L: avéopros A, vulg. 


TPAXINIAI 


ld ta) 
OTOVOEVTOS EV TOMA TLOApoU. 
9 n 4s , , b 4 
émeloes, @ pataia, Tavd UBpw; 
? a e \ / f 
évretoov, @S 67 TANTia TapacTaTls. 
/ 5 A 
tis nv; Twos; hép eiTré. 
avTn Tpos aUTHS yelporrovetTar Tae, 
tt doveis; TP. cadgnvi. 
” 7 A / 
€Texevy ETEKE O71) MEyaNaV 
e , c/ 4 
a véoptos ade vida 
/ rn aS 4 
ddpuots Totad ‘Epwuv. 


” al >] 3 f 
dyav ye' paddov Oo, et Tapovoa wrnTIa 
Ys 3 = 3, , es ” 
édevoces of Gdpace, KapT av WKTLCAS. 
as V4 / 
Kal TAUT ETANH TLS YELP YUVALKELAa KTiCaL; 
A J ’ 7 la) , 
Seas ye mevoes O, WoTE pwapTupety ewok. 
an U 
émel TrapnrGe Swpatwov elow porn, 
and ’ nan 9 n / 
Kal Taid év avails cide Kotha Sdéuvia 
tf ’ 4 A > / / 
aTopyvuvd’, dtrws aoppov avtwen Tatpi, 
/ 1 ve \ ” OSs Sages 
Kpvwac éautiy &v0a pH Tis eioidot, 
Bpvxato pev Bwpotor tmpootimtouva bre 
’ n y, 
yévouvT Epnuot, Krale 0 Opyavev OToU 
A a é 
awravoeev ols exphto Sedalia Tapos 
/ / 
GAN O€ KAAAH SwuadToV oTpapapLéen, 
el Tov diiwy BrEWerev oixeTav Séuas, 
! > / 
éxXavev 1) SvETHVOS elcopwpévn, 
eo \ LA / 3 f 
avTH TOV aUTHS Sais“oy’ avaKkaXovupévy 
\ n > > 7 > x \ > / 
Kab THS ET AXXOLS EF TO NOLTOV OVCGLAS. 
na ’ 
evel 5€ TOVd EdnEcV, eEaipvns oh Opa 
\ if lf 
tov Hpaxnevov Parapov eicoppopérnp. 
a / 
Kay@® NaOpaiov dup’ étreckiacpévy 


3 érexe 6) J. H. H. Schmidt: érexev ss. 894 
895 dduouce MSS.: corr. Nauck. 


oD 


890 


895 


goo 


9°5 


gio 


« 
a véopros 


go5 yévowr” épyun MSS.: corr. Nauck. QII Kai Tas dmaidas és rd 
Aowrdy ovclas MSS.: corr. J. 
ie Te 


3 


34 


931 
944 1 Kal mdelous mus L, vulg. (7 Kai wAéous Tis r): corr. Dindorf. 


ZTOPOKAEOYS 


e A an f 
dpovpovv' op@® dé Tv yuvatka depviors 
A \ , , 
tois ‘Hpaxvetous otpwta Baddovoay papy. 
ee ’ 3 / an 9 5 A ’ ” 
ém7ws 0 éTéXece TOUT, ETEevOopova avw 
/ f 
KabéCer ev pécotow evvaTnpioss, 
\ t ev \ ’ 
Kal daxpvov pn~aca Oepua vayata 
5 na f 
éreEev' & EVN TE Kal vUsdel ema, 
\ x YA / > ¢ aie YA 
TO roLvTroV dn YaipeO, Ws Ew ovTOTE 
J SYA a) > / an ’ b] / 
dé£ec0 ér év Koitaroct Taicd evvatprav. 
TocavTa hdwvncaca avvTove xeEpl 
X / N CSA lf » e a 
VEL TOV AUTHS TETAOV, 4 YPVTNNATOS 
a ’ td 
TPOVKELTO pacT@V Trepovis, eK O EAWITTLOEV 

\ WA ys bs ek 
meupav atTracayv WEVNnY T EVMVULOY. 

ae EN / rd yo” 

Kayo Spopaia Bao, ocovmep écOevor, 
a \ 4 fal / / 
TO Tall ppalw THs Teyvapméevns TA0E. 

>) @ iN an a , ’ b) / 
Kav @ TO Keéloe OevpO T eEoppwpela, 
€ A >) \ > A / 
opwapmev avTnyv aphiTrAny: pacyav@ 

N Coo ae \ i / 
Trevpay vp nap Kal pPpevas TeTANyMEVHD. 
ioov & 6 Tais @pwkev: é 2 in 

Ss @pwkev éyvwm yap TaXdas 
7 nh ed \ ¢ > / i 
Toupyov KaT opynv ws éparrerev TOdE, 
bY > bd \ a 2) S WA 
Ow exdidayOels TOV KaT oiKoY ovvEKA 
U \ a \ 5) 
aKkovoa mpos ToD Onpos épkecey TaAde. 
> af) ¢ n / eo 3 ’ / 
KkavTav0 6 mats dvaTHvos OUT odupyaTav 
b) / b) 7Q/ b / f 
eMelTreT OvdEV, Aupi viv yowMEVOS, 
e) 2 U \ r 
OUT audiTintov oTomaci, ANNA TrEeupolev 

\ \ oy t b) b) / 
TANEUPAV TApPElS EKELTO TTOAN avacTEvMr, 
OS viv pataiws aitia Bar a 

a s aitia Baro Kakn, 
/ (¢ , b ) 3 an yy ’ c/ 
KAalwov oOovver ék Svotvy Ecol ama, 

/ ON tel / bd) bd / y, 

TATPOS T\eKElWNS T, Wppavicpevos Piov. 
an b] /oO9 ’ / vA 2 v / 

TotavtTa Tav0ad éotiv: woT el TUS SvO 

X\ / / ¢ / / 

) Kal TL TAElovs NMepas AoyiCeTat, 


915 


920 


925 


93° 


935 


940 


g18 evdvaornplos MSS.: corr. Dindorf. 924 1 Wakefield: @ ss. 


ip’ L, vulg.: é@ A. 942 lov Mss.: corr. Wakefield. 


TPAXINIAI 35 


, , bd 5 b \ 4 se 9 A 
paraios éotw* ov yap eof 7 xy avptor, 945 
mpiv ev TaOn Tis THY Tapodcay pépav. 


/ 
orp.a’. XO. woTepa mpoTepov éemioTéva, 
2 TOTEpAa péNEa TrEpaLTépa, 
3 OvaKpiT euouye SvoTave. 


avr a’ LO \ 4 Soon ts 50 
-@. TAO0E MEV EXOMEY Opay OopLoLs, 9 
aS Be 2 aed $4 ly 2 
2 TA0E O€ EeVOMEV ET ENTLOLY 
\ ao, \ I 
3 Kowa © éyew TE Kal méedrELD. 


orp.B. ei@ dvewoeooad TIS 
A Yd 
2 yévouT émoupos éEoTL@TLS avpa, 
3 NTIS ph arotKloeey EK TOTWV, OWS O55 
\ \ oo / 
4 Tov Lnvos aXKipov yovov 
5 un TapBaréa Odvoume 
an a? 
6 podvoy Elaibova adap 
Pp] \ > / >] , 
y emel EV OUTATTAANAKTOLS GOUVALS 
a / 
8 ywpely mpd Sopwv éyouow 960 
9 dometov TL Oavpa. 


? , > a Pe ” ’ \ 
wr.B. ayxXov 0 apa Kov MaKkpav 
2 Mpovkratov, o€Vpwvos ws andov. 
3 Eévay yap eEomros Hoe Tis Baces. 
47a 5 avd dope viv; ws didou 965 
5 Tpoknoopeva Bapetav 
6 aophov déper Bacw. 
4 aial, 00 avavoaTtos péperat. 
/ / / Sy > 
8 TL xpn, Oavovta wv, ) Kal 
9 Umvov dvTa Kpival; 970 


947 ‘morepa mpdrepov Dindorf: morep’ dv mporepa L (mdrepa mporep’ dy r). 


948 pédea Musgrave: 7é\ea MSS. O51 pévowev Erfurdt: wéd\Aomev 
MSS. 956 Zmvos Triclinius: Acds Mss, 963 After dnddy L and 
most mss. add éévo.: del. Triclinius. 966 mpoxndouéva A: -av L. 


969 Oavdvra] Odvarov conj. Bothe, ¢@iuevoy Hermann, 


i; at 
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TX. 


IIP. 


HP: 


EP: 


ZTOPOKAEOYS 


¥ Se A 
olor ey@ cod, 
/ A / 
TATEp, OipoL Ey@ TOV pédeEOS. 
‘4 i; / \ / by 
ti TWAaOw; Ti dé pHoopaL; olpoL. 


MWPESBY>:. 
ciya, TEKVOV, [Ln KIWnoNS 
aypiav dduynv Tatpos wuodppovos* 975 
fH yap mpomeTns’ GAN ioxe Saxov 
otopa cov. TA. mas dys, yépov; 4 OF: 
ov pn Eeyepets Tov Urv@ KaTOXO?, 
KAKKLWNOELS KAVATTNOELS 
doitada dewny 80 
vooov, wo téxvov. TA. ard’ érri pou pedré@ 
Bapos dmetcv' eupéeuove ppnv. 


HPAKAHS. 
s A 
w Led, 
Tot yas NKw; Tapa Tolar Bpotav 
KESMAL TETOVNMEVOS AAAKTOLS 985 
73) / 7 ») isk / e 
OOUVals; Olwor moe eyo TVNAMOV 
n © av plapa BpvKe. ed. 
Suis > / 9 ees. > / 
ap’ é&ndn ao bcov nv Képdos 
auyn KevOew, Kal pn cKEedacat 
TOO ATO KpPaTOS 990 
Bredhapwv O trvov; TA. ov yap éyw wos av 
orépEaims Kakov TOE AEVTT?. 
© Knvaia kpntis Ropar, 
(ep@v olay olwy emi oe 
pero xyapw nvicw, & Led. 998 


o71 f. dior yo cov marep| dimoe éys oov pédeos L, vulg. (cod 
bis Brunck: ofuot ds Dindorf.) The defect in the anapaestic dimeter 
(972) could be removed by substituting mdrep, @ for the second gob. 
986 otuor por] wou add. Brunck. 988 ééydno’ Wecklein: é&jdno0 L, 


vulg. 


994 olwv F. J. Martin: dv0’ olwy Ouparwy MSS. 
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olav ap e0ov AwBar, otav’ 
\ / >’ 3 N a ¢€ VA 
Vv pn TOT ey@ Tpoa.oely 0 TAXAS 
@perov dacols, TOO aKANTOV 
pavias avOos KatadepxOjvat. 
Tis yap ao.dds, Tis 0 yerpoTéxvns 1000 
tatoplas, 6s THVO ATHY 
\ \ / 
xopis Lnvos KatakyAnoes $ 
Gad’ dv Toppwbev iSoimnv. 


, a yA 
OTp.a. € 6, 


a sf Va lA 

2 €4TE fb, EATE pe SVTMOpOV VoTaTOY, 1005 
XA? > A 

3 €a0 votatov evvacbat. 


, A a / a / 
orp. B. Ta Ta pov Yravels; Tol KALVELS 3 
a > Ta) 
2 aTrONELS fL, ATTONELS. 
4) i 4 \ VA 
3 avateTpopas 0 TL Kal pvo?N. 


4 / a ads 5 3 ef / 54 b s 
NTTAL “ov, TOTOTOL, 70 avO Eptret. TO0Eev eoT, w 
/ ¢ / ? 4 > ‘ A \ 

Tavt@v ‘EXXNavev adikwTaTto. avépes, ovs 67 1011 

\ \ ’ / / / / Nd 
TONG pev ev TOVYT@ KaTAa TE Opla TaVTa Kalaipwv 

/ ¢€ la} a la} 
@AEKOMaV 0 TaXaS' Kal VoV éTL TOdE VOTOdVTL 

na / > / / 
ov Tup, OVK EYXOS TLS OVNTYLOV OVK ETTITPEWEL; 


x 


GvTr.a. € é, 
20v0 amapaka: Kpata Bia Oéree 1015 
3 MoAWY TOU aTUyEepov; ed dev. 


IIP. & rat todd avdpes, Tov’pyov Téde petGov avrjKet 
a 33 oN Cy, \ \ / \ \ e / 
) KaT épay popav, ov € cUAAABE, Gol yap ETO(Wa 
és mA€ov 1) Ov €uod cole. TA. wate pév éyoye, 


1005 torarov] civacat L: edvaoa A, vulg.: corr. Wunder from schol. 


in L (yp. toraror). 1006 €a0’ torarov ebvacOa] éaré we SUcTavov 
etvaoa L (eivaca A: evvacOa Ellendt): corr. Hermann, 1007 7a 
ma Seidler: ma MSs. 1009 avtérpopas L, vulg.: corr. Erfurdt. 
io1t ods MSS.: ois Wakefield. (013 émirpéWerr: amorpéve L, vulg. 
1016 Bla Wakefield: iou mss. ro1g f. aol yap érolua | és méov] 


sm Te yap Oupa ' Eumdeov MSS. (€umewy x): corr, J. 
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ANabirovoy & ddvvadv ovT evdoHev ovTe OUpabev 
éote pot ¢Eavicat Biotov' Totadta véwer Levs. 


° > a a ’ Ags PS, 
orp. y. HP. @ cai, rod mor ei; Tadé pe TAdE pe 
/ , x BA aN a 
a mpocraBe Kkovdicas. & &, tw daimor. 1025 


dvr. B'. OpdcKxe 0 ad, Opdaxer Setraia 
2 OloAODeT pas 
b) , 3 / ld 
3 aTOTLBaTOS aypla vooos. 1030 


5 9 
@ IIa\d\ds Iladdas, trode pw av AwBaTaL. to 
Tab, 
\ / ’ > , bd] U 7 yg 
Tov dvTop oixtipas averripOovoy elpvcov é&yxXos, 
a SA ec N a b) a ’ ” ® > 
Taicov €uas vumTo KAnOos, axod 8 axos, @ pm 
eYOAWT EV 
\ , ov \ aw oof aA 
oa patnp abcoss Tav GO érridotml TEeTOoVGAaY 1038 
os RNS] by ef 5) o a NGC 
AVTWS, WO AVTwWS, OS M wAETEV. GW YyAUKUS ” ALdas, 


bd U S \ Wa / A bY / 3 
qr.y'. aw Avos av ALL@VY, EVVATOV EVVATOV ph 1041 
> f / \ aN ath 
2 WKUTTETA LOP@ TOV MEAEOV dh loas. 


XO. Kdvovo’ éppi—fa Tacde cupdopas, hiras, 
GAVAKTOS, Olalts olos WY éNaUVETaL. 1045 
HP. @& woddd 67 Kal Oeppa Kod AOyo KaKa 
é 
\ / 
kai yepal Kal vaTotor poyOnoas éyo* 
KOUT@ TOLOUVTOY OvT aKoLTLs Atos 
¢ 
mpovlnxev 00 0 atuyvos Evpuvabeds éuot, 
e /Q9 ¢€ Lal >] / / 
otov Tod 1 Sorwmis Olvéws Kop 1050 


1o21f. dduvav...Blorov Musgrave: ddvvay...Bi6rov MSS.—Ovpabev | errr] 
Odpay’ eleorl L (with @ written above ¢ by the first hand), vulg. 


1023 @ mat Seidler: wat rai L, vulg. 1031 © Iladdds Iaddds 
Dindorf: é@ Ila\X\as MSs. 1033 Tov Pirop’ Dindorf: tov dicavr’ MSS. 
1038 Tay Seidler, Erfurdt: av Mss. 1039 f. & Avds avéaluwr, 
|@ yAukds ’Atdas MSS.: corr. Seidler. 1041 etvacdy yo edyacov 
L, vulg.: corr. Erfurdt, Bergk. £046 Kou Noyw Bothe: kat Aoyw 


MSS, 


TPAXINIAI 


Kabhrbev Bows Tots éuots ’Epwiav 
bhavrov aupiPrAnotpov, @ SuoAdupal. 
a U 
TAevpator yap Tpoopaylev ex pev EoxaTas 
/ ’ Ie 
BéBpaxe capkas, TAEVpoVvOs T apTHpias 
€ a la) > SS \ @ U 
poet Evvotxody: é€x Sé yYAwPOY aipa jou 
ye ae , 
TéeTMOKEV HON, Kal OLéhOappat Séwas 
x a 9 U A \ / 
TO TaV, appadatw THdE YEeipwbels TéSN. 

’ an / / #7? ¢ \ 
Kov TadTa hoyyn Tedias, oVO oO ynyernjs 
\ U ” / / 

otpatos Luyavtwy ovte Onpeos Bia, 

b) Y \ 
ov0 ‘EXXas ov? ayAwooos ov bony eyo 
yatav ka0aipwr ixounv, &pacé mw’ 

a fal \ / 
yuvn Oé, OnArAvs hidca KovK avdpos drow, 
\ a 
Hovn me 61 KabeiNe hacyavov diva. 
a a a , 
@ Tat, yevod joe Trais éTHTULOS YEyOs, 
/ 
Kal ML) TO MNTPOS OvoMa TpEeTREevans TéEOD. 
56s pot yepoty caiv avtos &€& oikov NaBov 
és Yelpa THY TExovoaV, MS cio® cada 
> >] Ni 3 a fal By / ¢ a 
€L TOUMOV adYEls WadOV 7 KELYNS OpaV 
\ 5 > / / 
AwByTov Eidos ev dixn KaKOvpevoY. 
wy 4 t ! , , 
if, @ TEKVOV, TOAUNTOV: olKTLpOY TE ME 
al > / v4 dA / 
ToANOlaLW OLKTPOV, GoTLs Wate TapOévos 
! Y ? EN ND, 2QO> A @ 
BéBpuvya KXaiwy* Kat TOS ovd ay els TroTeE 
Tovd avdpa hain tpoa idety Sedpaxora, 
GAN aortévaxtos aley eltropny Kakots. 
a Sa , n ef , 
vov © é« Tovovtov OAArvs nipnuat Taras. 
Kal vov mpocedOav othe wAnTiov TaTpos, 
v4 ’ € / n Lal ce 
oxétat & oroias tadta cupdopas bro 
, / \ AN) > / 
meTovOa: SeiEw yap Tad éx KaXUMMATOD. 
ioov, OeaoOe Twavtes dOXALOV Séuas, 
€ A c n 
opate Tov dvaTHvov, ws oiKTpaS ex. 
aiat, ® TaXas, alai, 
1062 ¢dioa Nauck: otoa MSS. 
1074 elwouny schol. At. 317, r: éomdunv L, vulg. 


39 


1058 


1060 


1065 


1070 


1075 


1080 


40 


ZSOPOKAEOYS 


EOarWev atns otacpos aptiws 66 ad, 

A a 79? ’ (if lA > bea) 
dunEe TAEvpwV, OVS ayipvacTov mw éav 
7 e / if , 
€olKev 9 TAadalva dtaBopos voGos. 

S of. ? 
ovak *Aidn, déEat pw, 
5 \ > / an 
@ Atos aKkTls, Tatoo. 

5S 
évoetcov, wvat, éyxatacKkn ov BéXos, 
mTatep, Kepavvod. Saivvtar yap avd madw, 
nvOnkev, eEwpunkev. @& Epes yépes, 
5 La \ , ’ 5 / tA 
@ vOTa Kal otépy’, & hiror Bpaytoves, 
e an \ a \ / ’ / 
vpels O€ KElvoL 67) KaBécTAaO’, ot ToTE 
Nepéas Evotxov, BovkoXwy aracTopa, 

(2 > ’ / ? 

N€OVT, ATAAaTOV Opéupa KaTrpoTHyopor, 
Bi icacOe, A tav 0 6 

ia Kateipyacacbe, Acpvaiav 0 Uédpay, 
Sigua T apuixtov immoBapwova otpatov 
Onpav, UBpiotyy, avopoy, vTépoxov Biay, 
> l / AF , Sih ane \ \ 
Epupav@iov te Opa, tov & vare xOovos 


¢/ / / > ’ / / 
Avdou Tpikpavoy oKvak’, aTpoopayxov Tépas, 


dewhns “Eylovns Opéupa, Tov Te ypvoéwv 


/ / Ui b) >) >] ’ / r 
dpaxovta wynrov dvdak é EaYVaToLs TOTOLS. 


yy / / b] U 
ahAwv TE MOKOwy pupiwy éyevoauny, 
KovoEels TpoTal EaTnoE THY EuaV YEpar. 
vov 6 65 dvapOpos Kal Kateppaxwpéevos 
an ¢ ) by, 3 / / 
TUPANS vT aTHS ExTrEeTrOPOnu“aL Taras, 
an \ 
0 THS APlLOTNS PLNTPOS @vopacpévos, 
€ lal ? 7 \ >) \ / 
6 Tov Kat dotpa LZnvos avdnbels yovos. 
b] >] 49 / LIND SSS; XN \ ‘ CY 
aXrN ev yé ToL TOO tote, KAY TO pndeY @ 
xX be v4 / } , 10 
Kav pnoev Eptrw, THY ye Spacacay Tace 
NELPWTOMAL KAK THOVOE' TPOTUCAOL MOVOD, 
An a 9 A ty 
iv éxdidaKxOn tracw ayyédrew O76 
n \ 
kal Cav KaKovs ye Kat Oavav éreroapnp. 


XO. @& TAHMor ‘EXXas, évOos oiov eicopa 


Iogt vets de (sic) xetvor L: tyuets éxetvor A, vulg. 
1096 bmeipoxoy MSS.: corr. Bentley, S. Clarke. 
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&ovcav, avdpos Tovsé y ef chadyjoerau. 

éTel TapeaVEs aVTLPMVTAL, TAaTEP, 

oLynv TapacxXav KrADOL pov, vora@y buws. 1115 
aitncomat yap o wy Sikata TUyYavev. 

S05 lou ceavTov, 2) ToTovTOV ws SdaKveEt 

Gone dvaopyos* ov yap av yvoins év ots 

OEE mpoOupet Kav OTOLS anryets parny. 

elTr@v 0 xpubers meow @S éy@ voo@v 1120 
oveey Evvinw bv ov Totkidrels TadaL. 

THS pNTpos HKw THs éuhs ppdowy év obs 

vov éatwv, ois O nuaptev ovx Exovoia. 

@ TAYKAKLOTE, Kal Tapemyvynow yap av 

THS TaTpopovTov pyNTPOS, @S KAVELV Ee; 1125 
Eyer yap oUT@sS WaoTE 1) TLyaY TWpéTELD. 

ov OnTa Tols ye TpocOev HuapTnpévors. 

ANN’ OSE pev On Tots y eh Huépav épets. 

Ney’, evAABoU SE un havis KaKods yeyos. 

Neyo’ TéEOVNKEY apTiws veorpayys. 1130 
Mpos Tov; Tépas Tot Oia Kax@v eéoTLCAs. 

QUT TPOS aUTHS, OVSEVOS Mpos eKTOTOV. 

oimou mpl ws yphv od €& éuns Oavely yepos; 
Kav cov atpadein Oupos, ef TO TaV palots. 

dewvod Aoyou KaTHpEas* eiwé S H voets. 1135 
atav TO Xphw’, Huapte KpnoTa pwwpéevy. 

XPNTT, W KaKLOTE, TaTépa aov KTElVaca Spa; 
oTépynua yap Soxovoa tpocBanreiv oéOev — 
amTnuTAAY, WS TpocEide TOUS Evdov ydapous. 

Kat TIS TocovTOsS happakeds Tpaxywiwr; 1140 
Néooos wadat Kévtaupos é&étrevoé viv 

Towmoe PiATp@ TOV Gov éKuhvat TOoOOY 

tov ov dvaTHVOS, olyomar Tadas* 

OAWN GrAwWAA, héyyos ovKET EoTL poL. 


1136 pwpévyn rx, Heath: prwpévy L, vulg. 
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” a yy lal (Ge >) 4 
oipot, ppove 6n Evpdopas tv éEorapev. 1145 
p) 5 Jone : 
\@’, @ TEKVOY* TaTIP yap ovKET EoTL ToOL* 
/ \ an A 
Kael TO TAY LoL OTépua CAV OMalMLovaD. 
\ 
Kanet O€ THY Tarawav "AdXKpnvnv, Avos 
ATHY AKOLTLY, @S TedEUTAlaVv émod 
VA UA , 
dyunv wvOnc0e Oeohatwv ba oid éyo. 1150 
2) 
TA. add’ ovTEe pnTnp évOdd’, aN érraxTia 
We 7 ’ iY 
TipvvOe cupBéeBnkev wot Eeyew Edpar, 
aA \\ / 
qmaidwy € Tous pev Ev\raBova’ avtTn Tpédet, 
\ > oN \ / ” / ia é 
Tous 6 av To OnBns dotv vaiovtas pabous 
a >) 
nets © Goo Tapecpev, el TL KPH, TATED, 1155 
' / 
Tpaccew, KAVoVTES EEUTNPETNTOLED. 
HP. od & ody dxove tovpyov: éEjKxews 8 iva 
a id a 3 lal 
avels omrotos @y avnp émos Kanel. 
\ 5) \ t 
E“ol yap nv mpoparvToyv eK TaTpos Tana, 
An \ n 
TOV éuTveovTaY pnoevos Oavety 70, 1160 
arr Gaotis “Adov POipevos oixnTwp TédoL. 
ANE 9S € \ / € \ “a > 
00 ovv 0 Op Kévtaupos, ms TO Oetov nv 
/ vA lal / ] yA / 
mpopartoy, ovTw CavtTa mw’ Extevev Savor. 
la > 3. N 4 U sy? 
hava & éy@ tovToot cupPaivovt ica 
pavteta Kawa, Tois Tada Evyyyopa, 1165 
€ lal A \ 
& TOV Opelmy Kal YapalKoLT@Y éy@ 
LEAAwY eceO@v Adaos eiceypaaynv 
a r / ef 
Tpos Ths WatTpdas Kai ToAVyYAWGGOU Spvos, 
A an Uf a 
n pot Ypove To C@vTe Kal TapovTse vov 
»” / n I] / ’ si 
épacke moyOav Tav épecT@TwY Epmol IT70 
na / a 
Avow Teretc0at: KadoKovy mpage Karas" 
’ a id 
TO O HV ap ovdevy adAO TAHV Oavety Epé. 
A a , if, 
Tois yap Oavodor pmoxlos ov Tpoaytiyverat. 
TaUT ovv €mrElon AapTpAa cupBaivel, TEKVOD, 
a i nr / 
bet o av yevérOat TOE Tavdpt cVppayor, 1175 
1158 gaveisr: gavjus L, vulg. 1160 pods Tay TrvedvTwY pndevos 
Oavety Uo MSS.: corr. Erfurdt. 1172 706’ Li: 70d’ L’, vulg. 
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A ’ a ’ \ A , 
Kal pn ‘wipmetvar Tovmoy o€dvat oTopma, 
9 b] ’ \ > / / / 
GX avTov eixafovta ovprpaccev, vomov 
, a Uf 
KadXoTov éEevpovta, TeOapyetv TaTpl. 
’ > i / n \ > , , 
adn’, ® TaTtep, TapB@ mev Eis NOYOU GTacLW 
U , ’ / a 
Totavd éredOwv, meicopar 8 & cot Soxei. 
a \ / U 
éuBarr€ xelpa SeEvavy MpwtTicTa mou. 
/ Y if, 
@S$ Tpos Ti TiaTLW THVS ayay EeTLOTPEPELs } 
> a b) / / 
ov Odaocor oicets pnd amioTnoEls Euol; 
3 
idov, TpoTEivw, KOVOEY aVTELPNOETAL. 
” / an , / 
ouvu Avos vuv Tov me pvoavTos Kapa. 
LS N / U \ yo 3 , 
nH pny Th Spacew; Kat 70d eEevpjoetacs 
> \ > \ \ \ A > a 
n pay emo TO rhexyOev Epyov EexTeNdetv. 
> (owned 
ouvup eywye, Ziv’ Exywv emwporov. 
b a 
el 0 é€xTOs EAOOLS, MHpmovas Evyou AaBelv. 
’ \ 0 , fl r oo > 
ov 1) AGB’ Spacw yap: evyopar 8 spas. 
5 5 5 \ yy \ 4 ’ 
oia® otv tov Oitns Znvos VW wioetov wayov; 
ANG) ig / \ \ 
oi, ws Outnp ye TodAa On aTabeis avo. 
lal / 
évTav0a vuv ypn Tovpov éEdpavTa ce 
a? eas \ \ 4s / 4 
oom avToxeipa Kal Edvv ols ypntes Pirov, 
\ / a 
ToAAHy pev VAnV THS Babvuppifov Spvos 
/ \ ’ A ’ > / b ¢ a 
Kelpavta, ToNNov © apoev éxTem“ovl omod 
” - a ’ \ > a 
dypltov éXaov, Toma Tovpov éuPanreir, 
\ ' 
Kal tevxivns AaBovTa Naptrados aéXas 
mpnoal. yoov oé€ pundév eioitw dSaxpv' 
> > > , b) / yg i 
GAN’ aoTévaKTOS KAaOaKpUTOS, ElTrEp Et 
ay > t 4 > \ / na ’ SON 
Tovo avopos, épEov: «¢ Sé€ wu, MEVO oO ey@ 
\ / * b] an > N / 
Kal vepbev wv apaios eioaei Papus. 
olmol, TaTep, TiO Eimras; oid pw elpyacat 
€ lal ’ 
oTrota dpacté éotiv: et S&€ fy, TATPOS 
aAXov yevod Tou pnd éemos KANON ETL. 
/ I~ 3 i eT? ’ 5) a / 
olwot par avlis, oia mw exKaXel, Tatep, 
A \ n 
gpovéa yeveoOar Kai Tadapmvaiov oéer, 
’ Pens, > ’ > © ” / 
ov ONT éywy, GAN wy EYwW TALwWYLOY 
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A > Aa a > a a 
Kal p“ovvoy laThpa TOV éuav KaKaD. 
\ a ¢€ ay a 2 KH Mele A (4 
TA. kal 1s vraidwv com av i@pnv TO cov; 1210 
HP. aad ei dofet mpos todT0, Tada y Epyacat. 
TA. dopas yé tor POovnots ov yevnoeras. 
Ss \ A / aA 
HP. 7 cal wupds wAnpwpa THs eipnévns} 
TA. cov xy av avtos py ToTMpavev Yepoiv: 
\ 2s, / 5) a =D f 
ta & GddXa wpakw, Kov Kamel TOUmoV pépos. 1215 
HP. @AWN apxéces Kal TadTa mpdoverpar Sé pot 
Ud a \ a by t 
yapw Bpayeiay mpos paxpois addows d1d00s, 
TA. ef cal paxpa Kxapr éotiv, épyacOnoetat. 
HP. tiv Evputetav oica djta rapOévov; 
TA. “IoAnv ércEas, ws xy errecxaley ewe. 1220 
HP. éyvws. tocodtov 54 o émickymt@, Téxvov* 
TavTnv, ¢u“ov Oavovtos, eltep evoeBetv 
Bovre, TaTpewy OpKliav pe“vnpévos, 
mpoc0od Sapapta, pnd amictnons watpt* 
b] v > aA a b] aA a e A 
pend adXos avdpev Tots Ewols mEvpots OMOV 1225 
a ’ A ’ \ n / VA 
KAUbeiaay avTny avTt cov AaB ToOTE, 
aX autos, @ Tat, TOUTO Kndevooy héyxOS. 
muOov' TO yap ToL peyadda TicTEVoaVT €pmot 
CUiKpols amiotely THY Tapos cuYyyEl YapLV. 
TA. oluoe: TO pev vocovvte Oupovtcbat Kaxor, 1230 
fn ye fo 
\ ’ @o> (ee 7 a / > oN / 
To 8 @O opav dpovodvta Tis ToT av hepor; 
HP. os épyaceiwy ovdév dy AéyH Opoeis. 
, a / 
TA. tis yap mol, 7 pou pntpt pwév Cavey porn 
petaitios aot 8 avOis ws Eyeus exeu, 
Tis TavT av, dots py °E GXacTOpwY voTol, 1235 
€doiTo; Kpelocov Kayé x, @ TaTeEp, Gaveiv 
9 Totow éyOicTo.ot cvvvalewv opmod. 
1211 .7Tdé\\a y A: 7dad\da p’ L. 1220 ws y Schaefer: wor L, 
vulg. 1226 AdBo. Mss.: corr. Elmsley. 1228 elOov L, vulg.: 
corr. Brunck. 1234 gol 6’ Schaefer: gol 7’ MSS. 1238 veuelv 
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dvhp 68 ds Eouxev_ob vepetv epot 
POivovrs poipay’ GNA ToL Oeav apa 
EVEL @ ATLOTHGAVYTA ToS emols AOYoLS. 

» a , 
olpor, Tay’, WS EoLKas, WS VooEls PpaceLs. 
ov yap mw aw evvacbévtos éxKivets KaKkoD. 

’ a 
deiAaLos, MS és TOANA TaTOpEly EXw. 
> \ a a ba 4 
ov yap deKatois ToD huTevaavTos KAVELD. 
arn éxdidaya djTa dvocePeEiv, Tatep; 
> / + arn b] p / 
ov duvacéBeta, Tovmov eb TEprYpets KEap. 
5 / 4 
Tpaccew avayas ovv me Travdikws TAdE$ 
if U a / 
éywye’ TOUT@Y papTUpas KAN® Geods. 
\ > \ \ 
ToLyap TONTW KOUK ATWcopmal, TO TOV 
an \ yf > \ Y 
Oeotot Sevxvds Epyov' ov yap av rote 
, / / 4 
KaKkos paveinv aol ye WioTevoas, TWaTEp. 
A A a \ Y 
KaNwS TENEUTAS* KaTl Tolade THY Yap 
a tal / a 
Tayelav, @ Tai, Tpocbes, WS Tply eutrececty 
= , A 
oTapaypov 7 TW oiatpov és mupav pe O75. 
ay éyKoveit, aipecbe’ TatdAa ToL KaKoV 
A \ a > \ ¢€ U 
avTn, TeAEUTH TOvdSE TaVvdpos vaTATN. 
> a 
an ovdev elpyer col Terercodabat Tade, 
3 \ 4 > U U 
émel KeNEVELS KaEavayKalels, TATEP. 


4 ’ a 
aye vuv, Tpiv THVO avakivnoat 
/ Ss / 
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/ / , b] 
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b] / 
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>] ’ 
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yA b] >’ / / \ > \ 
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/ ‘4 n 
ELOOTES EpywV TOV Tpaccopevor, 


1242 adm’ evvacbévros L: drevvacbévtos A, vulg. 
1263 redéovo’ Billerbeck: reAéws MSS. 
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€ \ (2 
of hvoavtes Kal KrANComevor 
TaTtépes ToLavT ehopwor adn. 
N 5 / 9 ry 
Ta ev ov MéANOVT OVOEIS Ehopa, 
A \ a i¢ a 3 D>] \ \ ¢ an 
Ta O€ VOY EOTOT OLKTPA pEV HUtD, 
\ 
aicxpa / €xkELvoLs, 
/ 2 9 B) A , 
yarkeT@TaTa 6 ovv avopav TavTeV 
a f ’ 4 ¢€ / 
TO THVO ATHY UTéYOVTL. 
/ / eos) 3 
Neltrov pnde ov, mapbev’, em oiKwr, 
/ \ ’ lal / , 
peyarous pev lOodca véovs Oavatous, 
/ a 
MOANA O€ THMATA Kal KawoTabh, 
9O\ / 4 \ , 
Koveevy TOUT@Y O TL pn Levs. 


1275 ém’ otkwy schol. (as a v. 1.), T: dm’ olkwy L, A, vulg, 
1277 kat add. Bentley. 
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NOTES. 


Scene:—<A?# Trachis, before the house of Heracles. 

I—93 frologue. Detaneira declares to the Nurse her 
anxiety concerning Heracles, who has been fifteen months absent. 
Her son Hyllus sets forth to seek lis father in Euboea. 

I Aéyos...dvOpdrwv, as Archil. fr. 86 atvds tts avOpwrwv ode: 
Pind. O. 7. 54 avOpwrwv radaai pyoves, id. WV. 9. 6 ears dé Tis 
Adyos avOpwrwv: AZ. oo  Bpotav mrapousia. dpxatos goes 
adverbially with gavels, ‘put forth of old’; cp, Ant. 593 f. 
apxaia... | ...rimrovt’: and 7. 621 copia yap eK Tov KAELvOV 
€ros méehavrat. Ls accentuation, éor’, is right: éort daveis 
as =médavroar would be weak here. For the order of the words 
(dvOpurwv separating apxatos from daveis), cp. Anz. 944 f. As 
to the yvwy itself, see O. Z. 1529 na 

3 ott el ty: for zt in the second clause, cp. An. 257. 

4 éyh 8 tov euov «.7.A.—She can dispute the old saying, 
because she forebodes that her life will be bitter to the end. 
The pathos here depends less on retrospect than on presenti- 
ment: cp. 37, 46.—This passage illustrates Aristotle’s remark 
that a person who speaks with strong feeling (za@yruxdés) may 
effectively impugn the truth of popular maxims (74 dednpoorev- 
péva): ARhet. 2. 21 § 13. 

6 watpds piv «.7.A. No dé answers to this pév. The 
antithesis is between her woes before and after marriage; of 
the latter she begins to speak at v. 27. 

7 vatove’ <tr> év Tdevpdvi. ‘This insertion of é’ is the 
best remedy. The word is forcible, as marking that her 
sorrows began while she was still a young maiden. Cp. P2. 23, 
where, as here, the text of L has lost ér before a word 
beginning with e. 

IIdevpv.. The ancient Pleuron stood in a fertile plain of 
Aetolia, near the mountain called Kovpiov, a few miles w.N.w. 
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of Calydon. About 230 B.c. that site was deserted, and a new 
Pleuron was founded more to the s.w., not far from the 
modern Mesolonghi. (Strabo 10. 451: Leake, MVorth. Gy. 1. 
115 ff.) Inthe //Zad Pleuron figures among the chief Aetolian 
towns (2. 639, with four others: 13. 217, with Calydon only). 

Calydon was usually represented as the seat of Oeneus 
(77. 9. 529 ff.: Apollod. 2. 7. 5: Diod. 4. 34); and Ovidiicalls 
Deianeira Calydonida (Met. 9. 112). It is not known whether 
Sophocles was following some earlier poet in preferring 
Pleuron. But it is noteworthy that a tragedy of Phrynichus, 
dealing with the death of Meleager, was called TAevpwriat 
(Paus. 10. 31 §4); and the Chorus would naturally belong to 
the home of Althaea (the wife of Oeneus). 

8 &dyerov. The positive would be more usual, since et tts 
follows ; but the superl. is not redundant, if taken as absolute 
(‘very grievous’), and not relative (‘tHe most grievous’). 
Cp. O. C. 1006 €¢ tis yq Oeods erioraran | tTypais oeBilerv, d¢ 
TOO UVreppéeper: and Eur. Andr. 6 viv Oo, ef tis addy, dvo- 
TvxeoTaTn yuvy. Soph. has eizep tus adAos in O. 7. 1118, but 
more often «i or etzep tis Simply (as O. C. 1664, Az. 488); and 
so Aesch. Ag. 934.—éoxov, not efxov, because she thinks of the 
ordeal, not as a process, but as a past moment of life; cp. Azz. 
225 moAAds yap exyov dpovtidwy émaraces. This is better than 
to give éoxov its commoner sense, ‘came to have’ (Anzé. 1220, 
PAZ 0). 

Q ’Ayedgov. The Acheloiis rises at the centre of Pindus, 
in Mount Lacmon, the great watershed of northern Greece, 
and, after a course of some 130 miles from N. to S., flows into 
the Ionian Sea. Its lower waters formed the boundary between 
Acarnania on the west and Aetolia on the east. ‘The modern 
name, ‘White River’ (Aspropotamo), is due to the yellowish 
colour which the stream derives from a clayey bed. 

To the Greeks, Acheloiis was the king of rivers (77. 21. 194 
kpetwv ’Axehwios), He was the ‘eldest son of Oceanus and 
Tethys’: Acusilatis fr. a2za@ (Muller 27ag. Gist ieaoe) 
‘Oxeavds 2 yapet TyPiv Eavrod adeApyv> tov O€ yiyvovrat TpLO- 
xiAvor mwotapots “AyeAdos 8€ atrav mperBiratos Kal TeTipyras 
padtora. The oracle at Dodona,—which was not far west of 
the river’s sources,—‘ enjoined sacrifice to Achelotis in all its 
responses’ (schol. // 21. 194). In Acarnania éyaves were held 
in his honour (schol. //. 24. 616). The cult of this river-god 
was, however, not merely local, but Panhellenic. 
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IO é tpiolv popdaiow. The power of self-transformation, 
which Greek fancy gave especially to deities of water, was a 
lively symbol of the unstable element. Proteus exerts that 
power against Menelaus (Od. 4. 456), Nereus against Heracles 
(Apollod. 2. 5. 11), Thetis against Peleus (schol. Pind. / 3. 55, 
Soph. fr. 155 and 556). Each is desperate, and must try every 
resource. And so, here, self-change expresses passionate im- 
portunity. 

II évapyts, in visible form, before the eyes of Oeneus: 
cp. 224. ‘The word suggests that sense of awe which came to 
a Greek at the thought of a daiuwy actually appearing to a 
mortal: //. 20. 131 xaderol dé Oeot daiverOar évapyeis: ‘’tis 
perilous when a god is seen face to face.’ Od. 16. 161 od ydp 
rw wavtecot Geol haivovrar évapyeis: 20. 3. 420 (Athena) 7 jor 
evapyis 7AGE. 

Acheloiis occurs in works of art under each of the three 
forms which he takes here. 

(1) tatpos, This regular embodiment of a river-god 
symbolised both the roar of the torrent, and, as Strabo adds, 
the twistings of the stream (kaprat), ds kaXovor képata (10. 458). 
Coins of Acarnania (after 300 B.c.) show Achelotis as a bull 
with human head; and Soph. may have had this type in mind, 
for it appears on coins of Magna Graecia as early as 500 B.C. 

(2) atodros Spdxwv éEXxrds, The image is peculiarly appro- 
priate, since the Achelouis, in parts of its course, is so tortuous. 
For aiddos, ‘gleaming,’ cp. n. on #2. 1157. A vase-painting 
shows the Acheloiis, in combat with Heracles, as a serpent with 
the head and arms of a man, and an ox’s horns. 

(3) dv8pelm Kite Bodmpwpos «7.4. A human figure, with 
human face, and a shaggy beard, but with the forehead, horns, 
and ears of an ox. The Achelois appears thus on an archaic 
coin of Metapontum in Lucania (Millingen, Auc. Coins of Greek 
Cities and Kings, pl. 1, no. 21). The words é 8 Sackéov 
yeverdSos, «.7.A., coupled with such evidence, make it clear that 
Botmpwpos means, ‘with /vont’ (not, ‘head’) of ox. In this 
sense, it is fitter than Botxpavos: and Strabo’s reading (cr. n.) is 
thus confirmed.—xtre, The word xvros (rt xv) means ‘a cavity,’ 
then ‘a vessel’: hence, fig., the human body as encasing the 
vital organs: Plat. Zim. 74.A dmo tHs Kehadjs dua wavtds Tod 
KUTOUS. 

I4 veppatvovro, ‘were sprinkled abroad’: a word applied 
by Arist. to the ‘diffusion’ ot fire by rapid movement, AZeceor. 


J.T. 4 
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1. 3 (p. 341 @ 30) 70...7tp...dvappaiverOar TH Kivynoer.—xpyvatov 
aorod, the water as it flowed from the xpyvy, fount, of the river. 
This phrase recurs in PA. 21, and (plur.) in fr. 559. 

15 mpooSeSeypévn, ‘expecting’ such a suitor; z.é., looking 
forward to his becoming her husband (525). Cp. the usage of 
the epic aor. partic., //. 10. 123 éuiv worWéypevos dpunv. The 
normal Attic sense, ‘having received,’ is inadmissible. She 
could not yet be doomed to the visits of a wooer who had not 
even gained her father’s consent. 

17 tfo8e Kolrys. ‘Though the compound éuedalew else- 
where (as in 748) takes a dat., it can also take a gen., like the 
simple verb (PA. 1327 meAacGels Pidaxos). So a gen., instead 
of the more usual dat., stands with ouvruxuiv (Ph, 320), évrvxuv 
(2b. 1333), vravrycas (20. 719). 

18 pév...8é: not, indeed, soon enough to prevent the 
anguish of which she has spoken (v. 16), yet to her joy.— 
dopévy...por: O. Z. 1356. 

21 f. édterar, here simply =éxAvee (cp. Ams. 1112 and 
O. T: 1003), rather than ‘delivers for himself,’ z.e., to be his 
bride.—8telrou’, tell clearly: O. Z. 854. The place of the 
first dy serves to emphasise tpémrov (O. Z: 339).—aévev, of 
warfare, Ph. 248. 

23 is Gas: for the gen., cp. O. Z. 885 Atkas abdByntos.— 
88, after Sons, as in Anz. 463f. The drawback to 6 8 here is 
that it would be unduly emphatic. 

25 éebpo. ‘bring’: cp. /2. 287 yaorpt pev Ta ovpdopa | 
TOLov TOO eSnUpLoKe. 

26 Zeis dydvios, the supreme arbiter in all trials of strength, 
—as at Argos he was oGévos (Paus. 2. 32 § 7). So Hermes is 
dywvos (Pind. Z, 1. 60 etc.), as patron of the palaestra. 

27f. The tone of « 8 is sceptical, as that of eizep is usu. 
confident: cp. Eur. Ov. 17 (quoted by Schneidewin), 6 KAeuvos, 
ei 54 KAewos, “Ayapéuvov. ‘The pause after the second foot 
suits the pensive stress on ei 07 Kadws: cp. Ant. 658 adda 
KTEVO. pos TadtT éepupveitw Aia, etc.—déXos, nom., in the sense 
of ‘bride’ (cp. 360, and Az. 211).—xpurdv, ‘chosen’ by himself. 

29 f. mpoxnpatvovoa (xyp), feeling anxiety about him, pepip- 
voou Kata To Kéap (schol.). ‘The compound occurs only here. 

vit yap elodyer x.7.A.: ‘for one night ushers in a trouble, and 
another, in succession (to the former night), expels it,’—to 
make room for some fresh anxiety. This is a poetical ainpli- 
fication of ded tw’ éx pofov PoPov tpedw. Each night torments 
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her, as she lies awake, with some new surmise as to her 
husband’s fate.—advov is governed by both verbs. 

SiadeSeypévy is used absolutely: its object, if expressed, 
would have been tv mporépav vixta: cp. Her. 8. 142 ws 8é 
éravaato Aéywv “Adééavdpos, Suade€amevor (in their turn’) 
eXeyov of ard Bmaprys ayyeAo. Thus diadedeypevy serves at 
once (a) to show that the words vv ciodye cai v¥E arwHet refer 
to different nights; and (4) to suggest the new zovos—not 
expressly mentioned—which the second night brings; since the 
task in which it is dvadoyos to the first is that of harassing the 
sufferer’s mind. 

31 ff. ods Ketvéds wore x.7.X. The point of the comparison, 
which has been prompted by the word ozefpwv, is merely the 
rarity of the visits. moré=‘at some time or other’ (cp. ope 
Tore, xpovw wore): it could not, by itself, mean ‘onZy now and 
then.’ ‘The sentence begins as if woré were to be followed by 
some such general phrase as 61a xpdvov :—ovs keivos mote...510 
xpovov mpooeidoe, ‘whom he saw only at uncertain intervals.’ 
The interposed simile, however, leads the poet to employ a 
phrase adapted to the special case of the yitys,—viz., omelpov 
povov Kdgapay drat. The yyrys sees his distant field only twice 
ayear. But it is not meant that Heracles visits his home just 
twice ayear. Nor has éapév any figurative application to him, 
such as ‘reaping the joy’ of seeing his children. It is an 
irrelevant detail. amaé seems best taken with apéy only. 

34f. aidv, fortune in life; P%. 179.—7e: Eurystheus 
(1049), whose name she shrinks from uttering. 

30 f. dw rav8’, the labours for Eurystheus.—ézepredjs, 
rising clear of them: Eur. oz 1549 oixwv...vaepteAns (appearing 
above it): Aesch. 4g. 359 vrepteAéoar | péya SovAcias | yayyayov 
arns.—tpv seems to be here no more than éyévero (as in ZZ. 236, 
and often). tapBhoae tw=tetapBynxa. The periphrasis is 
somewhat rare when the verb is intrans.; but cp. O. 7: 731 
ovdé mw Ansar exeu. 

38 era, the only Sophoclean example of this form (on 
which see Monro, Hom. Gr. §13). Both Aesch. (Zum. 460) 
and Eur. (Bach. 1290, etc.) use xatéxray in dialogue, but not 
€xtav.—Idirov Biav: for the periphrasis, cp. PZ. 314. 

39 & Tpaxiv. Heracles was dwelling at Tiryns when he 
slew Iphitus, as related in vv. 270 ff. Then, with Deianeira 
and his children, he removed from Tiryns to Trachis, and soon 
afterwards Zeus sent him forth into servitude (276).—dvdorarou 
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(O. C. 429) alludes to compulsion used by Eurystheus: the 
word would not suit a voluntary migration. This had happened 
fifteen months ago. 

40 vw map’ dvipl: Ceyx, king of Trachis, who is not named 
in this play. Hes. Scut. 2152 (Heracles speaks) Tpyxtva dé ror 
Tapeavvw | és Kyixa a dvaKra. 6 yap Ovvdapet Te Kal aidot | Tpyxivos 
apoBeBnxe.—brov, not do, since BeByxev implies, ‘is now’: 
cp. OPC: 

41f. wdhv: cp. O. C. 1643 GAN Eptef’ ws TaXLoTA’ TAYV 
6 Kvpios | Onoeds TapéoTw.— Bivas: Cp. 325.—atbrot, objective 
gen. (‘pangs for him’): cp. Azz. 858 marpos...otkrov (about 
him): PA. 1039 Kévtpov...€uov. atrod is clearly right: the 
harshness of attod may be measured by supposing that, instead 
of it, we had “HpaxXéovs or tavdpds. 

44 f. Séka...apds GAdos wévte. Twelve years before this 
time, the oracle at Dodona had told Heracles that, at the end 
of twelve years (824), he should have rest. Fifteen months 
before this time, Heracles had given Deianeira the ééAros on 
which he had written down that oracle (1167). He had then 
told her that, if he did not return at the end of fifteen months, 
she might assume that he was dead (164 ff.).—dxfpuxtos. No 
herald has come, either to announce his approach, or to give 
any tidings of him. 

46 ‘The emphasis is on kéorw, not on dewdv. When she 
ponders the oracle, her grave misgiving (43) becomes certitude. 
—rovatrny, giving the ground for a statement: O. C. 747 n. 

47. viv, a rare instance of the art. used as relat. pron. in 
dialogue without metrical necessity: see O. C. 747 n. The 
motive here may have been a wish to avoid four consecutive 
endings in v.—ampovijs dtep. If the déA70s should prove to have 
foretold the death of Heracles, then she would have received it 
aviv mnpovyn: it would have been a harbinger of woe. 

49 ff. wodda pav...viv 8’: the thought is, ‘though hitherto 
I have been silent, now I must speak.’ youpévny takes moAda... 
mavSaxput’ éSippara as ‘inner’ (or ‘cognate’) accus., and Tv 
‘Hp. eEoBov as object: Schneidewin cp. Eur. JZed. "205 axea 
poyepa Bog | Tov év A€xer mpodorar. 

52£. ¢pevotv, pres., since the act may be conceived as 
continuing or repeated; but dpdcar, aor., with ref. to the 
particular utterance: cp. PA. 95 é&apapretv...vixav: 20. 667 f. 
Ovyyavew.. .OOUVaL. 

Kapt «7.4. Two constructions are possible: I prefer the 
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first. (1) xat= ‘and,’ depending on él, and the apodosis begins 
with the direct question, mas «.7.’. (2) kal=‘even’ (cp. Anz. 
719, kam éuov), and the apodosis begins with xémé xpy. But 
the first is more deferential; and the very abruptness of zs 
x.7.\. 1S natural here. 

ppdoa. rd adv, ‘to prescribe thy part’ (O. C. 625), ze, to 
say what it becomes thee to do. There is only a verbal 
resemblance to Eur. 7 A. 1167 (compared by Schneid.), 7 “pe 
xp A€yew 7a oa; ‘am I to make thine answer for thee ?’—The 
v. l, récov is weaker, whether taken to mean ‘so bold a speech,’ 
or (with the schol.) ‘just thus much.’ 

54f. rocotcde. Besides Hyllus, the eldest child of Deianeira, 
legend gave her three other sons, and one daughter. Cp. 
vv. 1153 ff. For the parataxis (rAnOves pév, drap od wéurrets), 
cp. O. Z. 419.—kara tytnow: Isocr. or. 17 § 4 xpypata Sods 
eCereuwev apa Kat éuropiav Kat Kata Oewpiar. 

56f. eb marpds vépor tw’ Spay rod...Soxetv: instead of ef vémor 
Tw wpav Tod Tov Tarépa...doxelv. The gen. warpds, placed at the 
beginning of the clause, illustrates the normal Greek tendency 
to announce the subject of the statement at the outset (as in 
tovtov ola «i Cav kupet, Ph. 444 n.). The second gen., rod... 
Soxetv, is ‘epexegetic,’ as defining the wpav. But it is not in 
apposition with watpds (‘care for his father,—//at zs, care for 
his being deemed,’ etc.). Rather the two genitives are linked 
to wpav with slightly different shades of meaning ;—‘care, on 
his father’s account, for his being deemed.’ Cp. Dem. or. 2 
§ 4 ToVTwY ody! Viv 6pwo Tov Katpov TOD Aéyetv (the speaking- 
time for these things). 

Soxety here = ‘be believed to be’: cp. Thuc. 6. 17 éws...6 
Nukias edrvyis Soxet eivar, ‘while he has the reputation of being 
successful’ (not ‘seems’: he really was so). The meaning is, 
‘Hyllus ought to go in search of news, if he cared to dispel 
our painful anxiety.’ The tpodds chooses words which avoid 
any suggestion of disaster to Heracles, and say only that his 
welfare has yet Zo be ascertained. 

vipou is better attested than vépe, and also fitter, as implying 
the deferential eixds dv ely, not the blunt eixds éoruv. 

58 dorirous, with opportune foot (apriws kal ypporpevws TO 
Kaip@ mopeverat, schol.). Cp. the similar phrases for a timely 
arrival; O. Z. 78 eis xadov: Ant. 386 és déov tepa: 387 Tota 
Evupetpos mpovBynv tvxn ; Ac. 1168 és avrov Kaipov: Aesch. Zheb. 
373 «is aprixoAAov ayyédov Adyou palety. Elsewhere dprimovs = 
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‘with sound foot’ (dprios, well-compacted), as 77. 9. 505.— 
Opwoker Sdpouvs: VU. C. 643 dopovs oretyew euovs. He is hastening 
to tell his mother the news which he has just heard (67). 
Hyllus enters at v. 60, and the Nurse exit. 

59 f. mpds katpov: cp. O. Z. 325. 

61 ff. & tékvov, o wat, an affectionate form of address, as in 
Ph. 260, Eur. Hec. 172, etc.—dyevvirov, prop. ‘not begotten’ 
(O. C. 973), then, ‘of no birth, ‘low-born,’ like ayevvys and 
ayevns.—kadas thrrovew, fall happily,—a metaphor from dice: 
Eur. £2. 1100 ta pev yap et, | 7a 0 od Kadds wimrovta SépKomat 
Bporadv.—adcibepov = eAevOepiov: cp. Eur. fr. 828 woAXotor dovAots 
Tovvon’ aisxpov, 7 O& hpyv | TV odyi SovAwY éoT eAevOcpwrépa. 

64 8iSaxrd: for the plur., cp. P%. 524 (aicxpa), and O. C. 
554n. ‘The sing. occurs below, 671. 

65f. o&...7d pi} wv0éo0u: for the place of oé, cp. Ant. 710 
GAN avopa, Kel Tis W Todos, TO pavOavew | TOA aioypov ovdev.— 
éevapévov: cp. L7. 865 E€vos...xexevfev (‘he has been buried in 
a foreign land’). Shaksp. & V//I. 2. 2. 129 Kept hima 
Joreign man (=kept him out of England).—d¢épew is a certain 
correction of épev: in answer to his question, she is quoting 
the slave’s speech. 

68 i8&pic@a, The length of his absence prompts her con- 
jecture that he has fixed his abode somewhere: cp. 101 KAvOeis. 

69f. piv here is not answered by @dX in 72,—4dporoy, 
ploughing-season (Hes. Of. 448), hence, ‘year’: cp. 825. So 
oa = ‘summer,’ Rhianus ag. Paus. 4. 17 §6 xeipara te roias Te 
dvw.—éev phe xpdvov, ‘at the full length of that period,’ z.¢., from 
beginning to end of the year—Av8y: Omphalé: see on 252. 

71 ei Kal todr’ erhy: ‘if he zzdeed bore this.’ «ai here 
emphasises totr érAn: cp. Az. 1127 dewdv vy etras, ei Kal Cis 
Gavov: and O. Z: 305. If «até were taken with rovro only 
(‘even this’), it would imply former disgraces. Cp. 1218 n. 

72 add, like ‘well,’ here refers to D.’s bitter comment: 
that disgrace, at any rate, is past. 

73  Oavav: a fine touch. She is prepared to hear 
anything now; even that he is dead. And éfadetror was 
ambiguous. 

74.£. EHvfoisa (as in Aesch. fr. 29), contr. for HiPoida, acc. 
of EvPots.—zrédw is in appos. with Htpoisa xdpav. Occhalia in 
Euboea was the seat of Eurytus, but it is in accordance with 
epic precedent to regard him as reigning over the whole island, 
—like Chalcodon in the Phzloctetes (489), and Elephenor in 
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the Ziad (2. 536 ff.).— paddav en, sce. emuotpateioev: O. C. 
1074 époova + méAXAovOW,; 

76 eure seems to differ from eAr7e here only as being 
somewhat more vivid,—z.e., as serving to suggest the moment 
when he was doing the act (cp. 47 deATov Aurav eoretye). 

rijoSe THs xdpas wépt. There is no reason to suspect yupas. 
The oracle said that, at this time, he was to go through his 
last labour. The Euboean war, she infers, is that labour. 

78 dyvodo. As Heracles had long spared Deianeira a 
knowledge of the prophecy (158), so she had hitherto spared 
her son. 

79 «tedevtiv...redetv: cp. Theognis 1166 evr dv dod TeA€ys 
Téppat em eutropinv. 

80 f. dpas, having taken up, as a burden to be borne. The 
midd. would be usual in this sense (Eur. /oz 199 aipopevos 
movous): but the act. is also admissible, just as in P%. 706 od 
hopPav...aipwv. 

eis t5 y’ Uerepov, Reiske’s simple correction of els rov torepov, 
is much the best.—florov edaiwv’: cp. O. Zi 518 Biov...tod 
pLakpaciwvos. 

82 év ody porrg...Keysevo: cp. O. C. 1510 év To O€ Keloae TOU 
Popov Texpypiw; (‘what sign of thy fate holds thee in suspense?’) 
—answering the words, fory Biov por. Alcaeus ap. Ar. Vesp. 
1235 avrpewes ere tov woAw: a O €ExXeTaL pomas (‘its fate 
hangs in the trembling scale’). For por cp. also O. Z: 961. 

83—85 fvik’ 7 ceodopcla...olxdpecd’ dpa. Verses 83 and 
85 are probably right as they stand, while v. 84 is spurious. 

The synizesis in 4 otxdpeo0” cannot be strictly paralleled: 
but cp. Ant. 535 76 py «idévar. 

88 viv8 ofvvAOysx.7.A. The viv here, and the viv in v. go, 
are both right: only here we must read eta for éa, with 
Vauvilliers. The repetition of viv is excused by the change of 
sense: in v. 88 it means ‘as z¢ was’: in v. go, simply ‘xzow.’? 

For other instances of viv with a past tense, cp. O. C. 273, 
At. 445, 1060. 

gO rd pi: it is unnecessary to write ro pi ov: cp. 742: 
O. T. 1387 f. od dv éoxopunv | 76 py “ToKrAjoo: Ant. 443 odK« 
atopvovpat To pn: PA. 3.48 ff. 

Q2f. Kal yap torépy = Kai (‘even’) torépw ydp. This use of 
kat yap,—where xai affects a following adj.,—is somewhat rare ; 
but cp. fr. 86. 9 kai yap dvoedés copa Kai Svowvunov | yAwoon 
sopov tiOnow etc.: O. ZT. 334 Kal yap av métpou etc.: Az. 669 
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kai yap 7a Serva etc. More often, in such cases, yap follows 
that which xa affects, as Pz. 1268 Kat Ta piv yap. 

75 y' ed | mpdooev: for the place of the art. cp. O. C. 265. 
‘Even to one who is late, good fortune, if he should ever hear 
of it, brings gain.’ The general sentiment, ‘better late than 
never,’ is adapted to the particular case. Hyllus is going in 
search of tidings; and even now, if he hears good tidings, he 
will have his reward. The words évet wé€orro make it clear 
(I think) that 76 €b apace has here its ordinary sense, ‘ faring 
well,’—not the much rarer sense, ‘acting aright’ (like tpaccovra 
kadas, O. C. 1764). The optat. gives abstract generality, 
which suits a yvojpn (Ant. 666).—épmodg. Any profitable action 
may be said, by a metaphor from trading, to ‘bring in’ gain. 
The bold phrase here is qualified by the fact that 70 ed rpacceuw 
is followed by ézet wvGoiro, It is not, strictly, the thing 
ascertained, but the act of ascertaining it, that éuaoAd Képdos.— 
Distinguish the phrase in P%. 303 égeumodyoe Képdos (‘sell off 
wares at a profit’). Hyllus retires. 

94—140 farodos. (1) ist strophe, 94—102, = ist antistr., 
I03—I1I1. (2) 2nd str., 112—121, = 2nd antistr., 122—131 
(3) Lode, 132—140. Lor the metres see Metrical Analysis. 

The Chorus now enters. The free-born maidens of ‘Trachis 
who compose it are the friends and confidantes of Deianeira, 
who to them is avacca (137), but not déamouva (49). 

They have not heard the news that Heracles is, or will 
soon be, in Euboea (74f.). O that the Sun-god would tell 
them where he is, on sea or land! Meanwhile Deianeira must 
not lose heart. Joy follows grief; and Zeus is mindful of his 
children. 

94 f. aidda, ‘gleaming’ with stars: cp. 11: Eur. fr. 596 
mept 0 éppvaia | vig aioAdypws, axpitds T aatpwv | oxAos.— 
évapitoneva. might be merely ‘slain,’ but seems here to have its 
proper sense, ‘slain and despoiled.’ 

The text has been much suspected, but without reason. 
The imagery, indeed, does not form a consistent whole: Night 
is slain, and then overcomes. But this is merely one of many 
instances in which the poet’s language wavers between the 
figurative and the lteral. 

katevvate. re bAoyifopevov. The passage is marred by placing 
the comma, as some do, after re, and taking the partic. with 
airo. Cp. Byron, Corsazr, canto 111.: ‘Slow sinks, more lovely 
ere his race be run, | Along Morea’s hills the setting sun; | 
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Not, as in northern climes, obscurely bright, | But one un- 
clouded blaze of living light.’ 

97 otro is in appos. with rdv "Adxphvas wéOt...vate. The 
objection to taking kaptfa. as governing a double acc. (like 
Aéyew tive TL) is, here, that the emphasis on rotro would then 
be unsuitable; since, under the circumstances, the knowledge 
which they desire about Heracles can be only rot vaiet. 

Q8 ot por moO wats. In the MS. reading, roOe pou rot 
prot rats, either the second pou, or wats, must be omitted: the 
antistrophic words are BAepapwv wofov, aXX’ (107). The strong 
reason for retaining ais is that, as the constr. would have been 
so clear without it, it is very unlikely to have been inserted ; 
while the repetition of po. would have been a most easy error. 
For tov ’Adxp., followed by ais in the relat. clause, Schneidewin 
cp. Eur. ZH. &. 840 yvo@ pev tov "Hpas otds éor ait@ xoXos, and 
id. fr. 1039. 3 opds Tov eitpareLov ws ndvs Bios. 

99 &...pdAcyé0ov: for this direct invocation (continued in 
102), following “AXtoy airo, cp. O. Z. 164 mpodavyré por (after 
"Apteuiy and ®otBov).—orepond, usu. ‘lightning,’ here, ‘flashing 
light’; so the word is used of flashing armour (ZZ. 11. 83, etc.). 

100 f. 4 movrias...«Aels, The general sense is simply, 
‘where is he on sea or land?’ ovrias, rather than movrlovs, is 
probably right. According to Athenaeus (p. 189 D), avAwy is 
masc. in Attic prose, but fem. in poetry. 

The constr. is, 160. (= ov) vate. 7 movtlas avdAdvas q Stoc. 
Gmeipors KAdels; lit., ‘where he is situated, either on the sea- 
straits, or in a resting-place on one of the two continents.’ 
vate. thus governs an acc. in the first clause, while in the second 
it stands intransitively with a partic. Fora similar difference in 
form between the clauses after 7—17, cp. Thuc. 4. 5 év 6Avywpia 
erowovvto (Tovs “APnvaiovs), ws...7) ovX UTOMEVODVTAS Odas, 7 
padiws AnWouwevor Bia: where the acc. vrouevovvtas (governing 
oas) is better taken as depending on the verb than as absol. 
For vaiew as = merely ‘to be in a place,’ cp. O. C. 117, wow 
vaier, said, as here, of a wanderer. 

Sica, amelpors KAiels, lit., ‘resting upon’ them, as on a 
support; z.¢., having found an abode on land, instead of 
roaming over sea. ‘The phrase was suggested by the epic use 
of kéxAtpat, as said (a) of land which s/ofes down to the water’s 
edge,—thus, as it were, ‘resting on’ the water; Od. 13. 234 
axtn | Ket” GAL KexAyévn: (4) of a person who dwells on the 
edge of water; //. 5. 709 Aipvyn KexAyrévos Knyduoide (where see 
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Leaf). Here, however, Soph. has modified the usage,—the 
dat. denoting land, not water; and the sense is not, dwelling 
‘on the shore of’ either continent, but simply, anywhere within 
their limits. 

This use of S&ocatew is possible only because é& precedes. 
We could not say (¢.g.), ducoais yreipois oiket, meaning ‘he 
dwells in one of the two continents.’ But it is correct to say, 
Tov duroais Hretpors oiket; Meaning, ‘where in (either of) the 
two continents is his home?’ 

‘The two continents’ (Europe and Asia, Africa being 
included in the latter) mean, ‘the habitable world.’ 

movtias avAavas 1S merely a general expression for the sea. 
The phrase was suggested by the Aegaean, with its zvterfusa 
nitentes | ...acguora Cycladas (Hor. C. 1. 14. 19). 

102 Kpariotetwv Kar dpya: cp. LZ, 3. 277 “Hédwws 0’, os 
mavt €popas kai mavt émaxovets. For nara, cp. 379; O. Z. 
1087 Kata yvwpav tOpts. 

103 woloupévea = rofovon, a midd. found only here, yet not 
suspicious, since the context excludes the pass. sense. The 
‘longing mind’ is clearly Deianeira’s ; zofovpeéva could not well 
denote the ‘anxious’ or ‘tender’ feeling of the Chorus. As 
muvOdvopat is devoid of emphasis,—like a parenthetic ‘so I hear,’ 
—the order of the words is not too bold. 

104 trav dpdhiwexh (‘battle-prize’): cp. 527: Aesch. Ag. 
686 tar SoptyapBpov ayduveny 0° “EXevav.—det belonged, in the 
poet’s thought, to tpvxerPar, but is cut off from it by the adversa- 
tive form in which the sentence is worked out (ovzor’ ebvalew..., 
GAX’, instead of ovror eivelovaav). It could not well be taken 
with zofovupéva: still less with ruvOavopar. 

105 dpvw. The nightingale may be meant (cp. 963, £7. 
148 & "Itvv aiéy “Irvy é6dXodvperar) ; but it is also possible that 
the image is general, as in Ant. 423 ff. 

10Of. dSaxpirov proleptic: cp. At. 1200 dpyas ecipevets 
katacyebeiy, and 2b. 791 n.—PAehdpwov wé0ov : cp. fr. 729 dupa- 
TeLos 7000s. 

108 It is simplest to construe @vpvacrov Sei 6805 avdpds, 
though the adj. might go with dvdpds, and deiua with odo 
only. Casaubon’s emendation tpépoveav (cp. 28) has been 
generally received. The MS. $époveay, if right, means ‘bearing’ 
as a burden; cp. O. 7: 93 tavde yap wAéov hépw | TO 7révOos. 

LIOf. évOuplors edvais avavSpdroicr tpixerOar, lit., is afflicted 
by that desolateness of her bed which is always in her thoughts, 
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= évOvpovpevyny cbvas AVAVOPWTOUS Tpvxeo Bau. This may be 
freely rendered, ‘pines on her anxious, widowed couch.’ But 
the dat. is really causal, not locative. Everywhere else évOvp0s 
means ‘dwelling in the mind,’ and is said of that which lies 
heavy on the soul, as a cause of misgiving or anxiety. So 
O. ZT: 739 ti 8 €ori cot TotT’, Oidizrovs, evOdprov ;—érrifoveay, 
of evil foreboding, as éAmi¢e: in Az. 799.—dieravoy, Deianeira. 

II2 ‘TodAd ydp...180.. For KUPaTA 7 VOTOU Bopéa (waves 
belonging to, b.03 raised by, them), cp. Al: 2. 396 Tov d (se. 
oKore)ov) ov more KUpata Aéeiret | mavtoiwy dvéuwy, Or av Evo 7) 
eévOa yévwvtat. Note the last clause as parallel with the mention 
of two opposite winds here,—showing that Sophocles had that 
passage in mind.—x«wpar’ dv...t8ou is clearly right: eupél TéyTw 1S a 
locative dat. of acommon kind, like £2. 174 peyas otpave | Levs. 

Pave’ émdvra 7’, lit., ‘having passed by, and coming on.’ 
The spectator sees wave after wave go by.—Others understand, 
‘driven Jack, and then coming on again’ (Blaydes, ‘ebbing and 
flowing’). ‘This gives a forced sense to Bdvr’. 

116 ff. ottw 8: cp. Zl. 25 ff. worep yap immos...woavtus Oé 
ov.—rov Ka8Spoyevq (cp. O. Z. 1), not merely because he was born 
at Thebes (@nBayevns, Hes. 7%. 530); but because, though 
Alcmena and Amphitryon were Argive Perseidae, the youthful 
Heracles had been adopted into the ‘Cadmean’ nobility of 
Thebes. 

Construe :—ftétov rodimovov (zéAayos), domep TeAayos Kpyovov, 
(ro pev) otpéper Td 8” ager rbv Kadpoyevq. With Kpqovov cp. Hor. 
C. 1. 26. 1 ff. The image is that of a strong swimmer buffeting 
a rough sea, One wave twists him aside (orpépe) from his 
course: the next sweeps him onward, lifting him on its crest. 
It is characteristic of Sophocles that, in the second clause, he 
has preferred avg to aipe, through thinking of that which the 
uplifting wave figures,—viz., the hozour won by the hero. For 
the omission of 76 wév (implied by 7d 8’) before orpéfea, cp. £7. 
22.157 TH pa Tapadpapernv, pevywv, 68 omic Sudkwv. Remark 
that Biorov modtnovoy could not stand for 7d Bidrov roAvrovor : 
and the ro 8 before avée. in no way alters this fact. It is 
therefore necessary, as it is easy, to supply wéAayos from what 
follows. 

11g fi. adda: (¢hough he is harassed), yet he is not suffered 
to perish (cp. 88). Since the words 1d 8’ avg may be regarded 
as parenthetical, the idea of ¢vowbZe remains the dominant one in 
the sentence before dAAa; hence the antithesis is logical.— 


=, 
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dvapmddxyrov, ‘unerring,” in the sense, ‘not stumbling or failing,’ 
amraorov (schol.), neealen, Cp. O. Z. 472 Kypes advardaxnrou.— 
épvet, a somewhat strange phrase (though Oavarov épixew twos 
would be natural), since it might suggest that he wished to reach 
Hades: cp. //. 18. 126 pydé pw? Epuxe payns. 

122 dv, causal gen.: J/. 1. 65 evywAns éxipeuderar: Thuc. 
8. 109 meuyrar...Tadv...yeyevnuévwv. The pron. refers back to 
vv. 103—111, which spoke of Deianeira’s laments. There is 
no real obscurity in this, since her grief is the main theme of 
the ode, and the second strophe (112—121) referred to the fate 
of Heracles as the cause of that grief. 

123 aiSota, Musgrave’s correction of a8eta, is certain. Since 
dvria, expresses remonstrance against her despair, there is then 
no proper antithesis with a8eta. Further, the word required by 
the context is clearly one which shall temper opposition with 
deference: as atSoia does.—olcw, proferam, ‘bring forward,’ 
‘suggest’: cp. O. C. 166 Adyov et Tw’ overs | pds eudav Eoyxav. 
Isocr. or. 7 § 6 TovTwv éveykeiv €xw Tapade’ypata. Not, ‘give an 
adverse judgment,’ like Wjdov déperv. 

124 f. yap, prefacing the statement (O. Z: 277).—dmorptew, 
‘fret away.’ The midd. occurs in Ant. 339 yav...dmorpverau. 
(Cp. Tac. Aust. 2. 76 st quid...jferociae habuit,...commissationibus 
deteritur.)—éri8a trav dyaav, that brighter forecast which the 
case permits: cp. Az. 606 Kaxav éAmid’ éxwv. 

126 ff. dvddynra, a lot with no pain in it; for the absol. 
neut. pl., cp. Od. 8. 413 @eot dé ror oABia Soiev. Elsewhere 
avadyyros = ‘insensible to pain,’ or ‘ unfeeling.’—ot8’ 6 mévra xp. 
k.7.4.: £a painless lot zot even Zeus hath appointed,’ ze¢., ‘ Zeus 
himseéf hath not appointed.’ It is the will of Zeus himself that 
mortals should have pain along with joy. For this use of ovd¢, 
emphasising a person, Cp. 280: O. C. 590 (ovde ool). In Z2.5. 
22 ob0€ yap ovde Kev avTOs UTExpvye (aS 1 In Od. 8. 32, a like case), 
it is the second ovde, belonging to avrds, that is parallel with 
ov8’ here.—éméBade: since the reference is to an eternal law, it 
seems best to take the aor. as =a perfect, rather than as gnoniic 
(‘usually imposes ’)- For the sense, cp. Eur. AZed. 1112 was 
ouv Avet.. . | 77v8 ere AvTV.+. | epeeiae Geovs émiSadreu. 

129 f. émi...xuKotow = émixukAovor, by tmesis: ‘come round 
in turn’ to all. Others prefer to join em maou, ‘over the heads 
of all,’ thinking that this suits the imagery (from stars) better ; 
but the first view seems more in accord with idiom. ‘There is 
no other sound instance of an intrans. ku«Aeiv in a writer of the 
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sth cent. B.c. But Arist. uses dvaxvxAety intransitively: De 
Gen. et Corr. 2. 11 (p. 338 @ 4) avayKy (tiv yéveow) avaxvxdciv 
kal avakaparew: and so again in Meteor. 1. 3 (p. 339 928). In 
later Greek, too, this usage was current, as appears from Plut. 
Mor. 160 F (deXdives...kvkAotvres). There is no reason, then, 
for doubting that Soph. admitted the use here; cp. the intrans. 
éerwwpav and rpocevipa in Ph. 168, 717. 

dpxrov otpodddes KéAevOo.. As the Great Bear moves ever 
round the pole, so joy and sorrow come round in unceasing 
rotation. The peculiar fitness of the comparison is in the fact 
that the Bear never disappears below the horizon: /7. 18. 487 
GpKTOV T...7) T AaUVTOUV oTpeperar, ‘that revolves zz zfs place,’— 
‘having no share in the baths of Ocean.’ 

132 ff. ot aiddta (94) vié x.7.A., the ‘paratactic’ form, 
instead of, ‘as night does not abide, so neither does woe,’ etc.— 
kfjpes, here merely ‘ calamities,’ cvxpdpopai, a sense recognised by 
Hesych. s. v. kypes. 

GAN dap BéBaxe: the subject is each of the preceding nouns, 
the verb agreeing in number with the nearest (O. C. 8 n.): 
‘but (each) is suddenly gone (from one), while joy, and the loss 
of it, come to avother man in his turn.’—+r9 8’ 1s opposed to the 
7 ev implied in the preceding clause. It is true that the main 
point is the changing experience of the individual, rather than 
the transference of joy or woe to his neighbour. But these two 
notions are closely linked here by the image of joy and woe 
coming round, as the Bear revolves about the pole. Cp. Her. 1. 
207 (Croesus to Cyrus), éxetvo mpatov pade, ws KvKros Tov 
avOpwrniwv éoti Tpnypatwv, mepipepopmevos O€ OUK eG aiel 
TOUS AUTOS EVTVYXEELWV.—For xalpeav Te Kal oréperOar aS NOMIN. 
(without art.) to émépxerar, cp. Aesch. Ag. 181 wap’ axovtas 7AGe 
owdpoveiv. 

137 ff. a, ‘as to which things,’ ‘wherefore’: Isocr. or. 8 
§ 122 @ kat mavtwv parior av tis Oavpudoeev Ott zpoxeipilecbe 
dnpaywyovs. So the sing. o, Thuc. 2. 40 6 rots addous apaia 
pev Opacos Aoyiopds S€ dKvov déper. 

For déyo as = ‘command,’ with acc. and inf., cp. PZ. 101.— 
ehrlow toxew: ev would usu. be added to the dat.: cp. Anz. 897 
ev eAmiow tpepw. So Thuc. 2. 8 dpyf eixov...rods “AOnvaiovs, 
instead of the regular ev épy7 (id. 2. 18 etc.). Cp. too 0. C. 
1678, ev [MSS. ei] 706 AaBous, with Plut. Az. 18 opyn 8 dpa Kat 
Pow 70 yeyovds Aap Pavovres.—rav kvarcav, wife of the son of 
Zeus, and so having the better reason to hope.— uBovroy, having 
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no wpcvowa for them: cp. £7. 546 adBovdov...ratpés (alluding to 
Agamemnon’s sacrifice of his daughter). Racine has an uncon- 
scious echo of this verse, Affalie, acte 2, sc. 7, ‘ Dieu laissa-t-il 
jamais ses enfants au besoin ?’ 

141—496 first éemecodiov. Deianeiva confides to the 
Chorus her special cause for anxiety at this time,—viz., the 
oracle, Lichas arrives from Euboea. Detanetra learns the history 
of Lole. 

Iq4I dmexdoor: cp. Eur. Or. 1298 ‘“Edévns 76 Kwoxvp’ éeoriv, 
ws atexacat. These are isolated examples of aeixalw so used : 
for in O. C. 16 we must read ws oad’ eixaca. Elsewhere 
ametkalew Tt is ‘to express the likeness of a thing,’ either in art, 
or (as in Soph. fr. 154. 2) by a comparison. 

142 Ovpodbopd, from the epic GvpzodOdpos, occurs only here: 
for the form cp. Wxoppaye. 

143 par expddors...viv 8’ dretpos ef: 7.¢., ‘mayest thou remain 
ignorant,—as thou now art.’ For the combination of a wish 
with a fact, cp. 582 ff., Avf. 686 n.—viv 8 has better authority 
than viv +. Greek expression had a pervading bent towards 
antithesis, and this, tendency sometimes asserted itself after a 
sentence had begun in the ‘ paratactic’ form. Thus here, viv 8 
sprang from the thought, ‘you may, indeed, know in the future, 
—though I trust that you will not,—but now, at least, you do not.’ 
I therefore keep viv 6. Each traditional instance of te...8é 
should be carefully weighed before changing 6€ to te. Cp. 
2851, 3331. 2151 fi.: Ant: 1096; Ph. 1302 Tf. vandedormee 
negative pyte followed by dé, O. C. garf. 

144 ff. rd yap vedfov «7.4. The young life grows in 
‘regions of its own,’—sheltered, like some tender plant, 
from scorching heat, from violent rain, and from rough winds. 
tovoiode refers to the preceding words, viv 6° amepos et: 7.6., 
‘such’ =‘thus untroubled.’ For this retrospective towode, cp. 
At. 148. Boéoxerar: cp. Az. 558 Tews dé Kovdos mvevpaocw 
Booxov, véav | Wuynv araddov. xdpoow attod: schol. ois 
idious attod toro. For the image of the sheltered plant, 
cp. //. 18. 56 (Thetis of Achilles), 6 8° dvédpapev épvet taos, | 
Tov pev éyw Opé~aca, Putov ws youvd dAwns «.T.A. 

Oddzros...dpBpos...rvevxparov: Schneid. cp. Od. 5. 478 (of 
Odpvor) tovs pev ap ovr davéwwv dian pévos typov aévTuy, | 
ovre wot éAtos gadwy axziow €Badrev, | ovr opBpos 
TepaacKe StapTrepes. 

The text is as clearly sound as the passage itseli is 
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beautiful. Cp. a fragment of the orator Antiphon (no. xxvitt. 
10 in Sauppe, Orvadt. Adz. vol. 11. p. 151), where he speaks of 
education as a permanent influence :—év vém cwyarte oray tis 
tiv maidsevow yevvaiav éevapdon, Cy TovTo Kal OddAAE dia wavros TOD 
Biov, Kat av7Tod ovre ouBpos ovTe avopBpia adaipetrar, The 
last sentence is manifestly a reminiscence of kai viv od Oadros 
Geod | ovr’ OuBpos «.7.A. 

147 f. Sovais, a dat. of attendant circumstance, ‘amid’ 
them.— éfalpe Blov, ‘ uplifts its life’; a phrase suggested by the 
image of the plant shooting up (cp. /2. 18. 56 avédpapev, Od. 6. 
163 épvos avepyouevov), but also implying, ‘exw/¢s im its life’: 
cp. Az. 1066 pander devdv éEdpys pévos.—éws without av, as Ph. 
goa, ©. 77, Ai. 555: but <€ws avy in PA. 1000, O. 7). 834, 
eae. ata, ff... 736. 5. 

149 f. & vuxri, though virtually equiv. to évvvxiwy, belongs 
by constr. to AéBy: in the (sleepless) night she receives her 
portion of those cares which haunt a wife. Cp. 29f.: Ar. £¢. 
1290 évvvxiacr | dpovticu.—Not: ‘on the marriage-night.’— 
irou...4, aS Anz. 1182, Aesch. Ag. 662, Eur. Jon 431: but 7... 
nrot (Pind. WV. 4. 5) does not occur in Trag.—mpds dvbpis... 
oRovpévy, lit., ‘feeling a fear from ¢he guarter of her husband’ ; 
z.é., ‘fearing on his account.’ Cp. £2 783 viv 8° amnAdaynv 
oBov | tpds tHod, where the last three words cohere. 

I51 f. airod, the masc., because, though thinking of a wife, 
she puts her thought in an abstract form: cp. £7 771 ovd€ yap 
KaKa@s | TacXoVTL pLoos wv TEKH Tpooylyverat: Ant. 463 (darts),— 
Kakotow ois = Kaka ois. ‘The antecedent, when attracted into the 
case of the relat. pron., usu. follows it (O. C. 56), wmdess it 
stands at the beginning of the sentence, in acc. (as below, 
283n.), or, more rarely, innom. (O. C. 1150). But the peculiar 
form found here can be paralleled. Plat. AZen. 96.4 éyets ovv 
cixev GXAOV GTOVOvY TPaypLaToOS Ov ot pev PackorTes didaC- 
Kado. ecivar...dn0A0yovvtar «7.4. Dem. or. 2 § 2 ph povov 
TOAECwWY Kal TOTHY wY HUEY TOTE KUpLoL paiverGat TpoleLévous. 

153. pev ody 84: the only Sophoclean instance of this 
formula, which was always rarer than either pév ovv alone, 
or pev 57 (627). oy here really = 75: cp. Ant. 823 jKovoa Sy. 

155 wos: cp. O. Z. 1134.—rThyv tedevtalay: when he left 
home (tor Lydia), fifteen months before: cp. 39 n. 

157 f. 8&rov: the tablet mentioned in 47, recording the 
oracle given to Heracles at Dodona.—éyyeypappévny EvvOyp.ad’, 
‘inscribed with tokens,’ z.e., the writing in which Heracles had 
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taken down the oracle (1167). The acc. with the pass. partic. 
denotes the object of the act. verb (éyypadw EvvOjuara déArw) 
cp. Her. 7. 69 Acovréas évaypévor: Xen. An. 5. 4 32 eorrype 
vous avOéuia: Verg. Lcl. 3. 106 inscripti nomina. The word 
EvvOjpara recalls the Homeric ojpara Avypa (Z/7. 6. 168),—now 
generally held to denote some kind of alphabetic or syllabic 
writing (Ju¢rod. to Homer, p. 112, n. 1). There is possibly a 
touch of designed archaism in the poet’s phrase ; he may have 
felt that it suited the heroic age to speak of writing as a 
mystery. 

159 dydvas ekudv: cp. Az. 290 adoppas weipav: Thuc. 1. 15 
otpateias...ovK é€yecav: Dem. or. 19 § 163 oTe...riv mpotepav 
amrypopev pec Peiav.—otrw, after ot, the compound negative 
after the simple, is normal (like ot« eo7w otdy, etc.) ; not an 
irregular repetition, like that in rorq4 (n.).—érAq, brought 
himself to do it: cp. 1070. 

160 os mt Spdcwv: for dpav mz (to do something notable), 
ep. 7O:°C.4732" forthe placéf 71,270.26; 

161 ff. er odk av: cp. PA. 1217 ér ovdev eiue: and, for the 
place of ér, also O. Z. 24.—<twe pev...ete 8°: epanaphora: 
O. C. 610.°--The déAros (157) contained the oracleonly. 
Heracles first expounded this (hence the aor. part. mpordéas in 
164): then he gave his testamentary directions,—not in writing, 
but merely by word of mouth. 

elrre...8 te xpely pw EAéo Can A€xous KA, ‘he said what I was to 
take for myself as marriage-property,’ z.e., ‘as my property in 
right of our marriage.’ This means, in accordance with the 
Attic usage of the poet’s age, that she was to take as her own 
the dowry (mpoté) which she had brought to her husband, 
together with any gifts that he might have made toher. Thusa 
widow is described as aroXurotca tov olkov Kal Komicapevyn THY 
apotxa, [Dem.] or. 40 §7. The bride’s father (or other repre- 
sentative before the law, xvpios) kept a record of the zpoté, with 
a view to its recovery at the husband’s death, or in the event of 
a divorce: Isaeus or. 3 § 35 édv aroXirn y yuv7) TOV avdpa, 7) eav 
& avnp exremly THY yuvatka, ovK eEeote tpdgacbar TH ddvre |[2.e., 
the father, or kvptos] 6 pa év TpotKkt Tiunoas edwxev: ‘which, 
when he gave it, he did not record at a certain value, as part of 
the dower.’ 

av réxvois vénor: ‘what share of their father’s land he assigned 
by division to his sons,’ ze., ‘assigned to them severally.’—- 
Staiperov : for the verbal adj. of two terminations, cp. O. Z: 384. 
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16;1—168 The constr. is:—xpévov mpotagas, having first 
prescribed the time [for the division of the property |,—@s 
(saying) that,—jvlka xdpas direly BeBods rely. xpovov Kaviatc., 
when he should have been absent from the country, after his 
departure for fifteen months,—rére xpeln oe 7 Oavetv TOS TO xp., 
...t4v «.7.A. The words xpovov zporagas refer to his having 
expounded the oracle to her defore he gave the directions as to 
his property: ws depends on the notion Ohi saying’ contained 
in mpordéas: and the sentence, ws, yvika...amein, xpein, explains 
xXpovov mpotagas. 

I leave the MS. tplpnvov...xaviatovos unaltered, because it is 
conceivable that, while tpiuynvov was prompted by the xpdvov 
before it, xayiavoos should have been adapted to BeBus. Cp. 
the personal constr. with xpévios (O. C. 441), xOl6s, ravvdxuos, 
etc. But I should prefer xéviatovov.—The repetition xpévov... 
Xpévw...xpdvov does not warrant a suspicion (cp. O. C. 554): it 
expresses her anxiety to be precise as to the all-important point. 
—itrexSpopovra is lit., ‘having run out from beneath,’ having 
‘eluded’ the imminent danger: Ant. 1086 trav od Gadsmos odx 
trekdpapet. Her. 1. 156 Hv 76 mapedv vrexdpapwor. As the 
xpdvov tédos is here a perilous crisis, tmexSp. is more forcible 
than the conjecture tmepSpapdvta, which would mean simply, 
‘having passed.’ 

169 f. rowtr’ ehpate...révev. Among the various explana- 
tions of the gen. tév “Hpaxdelwv mévwv, two seem better than the 
rest ; and I prefer that which I place first. 

(1) It is a gen. of connection, equiv. to the gen. with zepi, 
and going with the whole phrase cipappéva éxreXevtao@ar rather 
than with either word alone. ‘He said that such things were 
destined to be accomplished zz vegard fo the toils of Heracles.’ 
This is only a rarer and bolder form of the gen. used in poetry 
after verbs of ‘ speaking about’ (EZ. 317 Tov Kaovyvytov Ti pys ;), 
‘asking about’ (PA. 439 dwrds eLepjoopar), ‘hearing about’ 
(O. C. 307 xAvwy ood), And there is another passage of 
Sophocles which shows a similarly bold use of It, Viz. O G. 
355 (pavreta) & TOVd expo On cwpatos, ‘the oracles that had 
been given concerning me’: an example which (to my mind) 
strongly confirms this view. 

(2) It is also possible, though less probable, that the gen. 
should be taken as partitive with éxredevtacOat: destined to be 
accomplished as part of (in the number of) his toils. For this 
we might compare such uses of the partitive gen. as wAciy rod 
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mpwrtov arodov (Ph. 73), eeralerOar tdv ovyxaipovrwv (Dem. or. 
21 § 202), apiOueto Oar Tov paxapwr, etc. 

I71f. as tiv wadkadv pyydv «.7-A. The signs were taken 
from the movement and rustling of the oak’s leaves ; and these 
signs were interpreted by the priestesses called TeNeades. Cp. 
fr. 414 Tas Oeamiwoorvs tepias Awdwvidas. Euripides spoke of 
three such priestesses; but Pindar, like Sophocles, gave the 
number as two (schol. here). In saying that the oak ‘spake’ 
(avdyoar) by their mouths, he follows the established mode 
of expression with regard to it. See, ¢g., Lucian Amor. 31 
n ev Awoovn dryds...iepav amoppyéaca gdwvyv. Constantine 
Porphyr. 2. 55 Awdwvy, ef as 4 Opts n POcyyomévyn Ta Ta 
daipovov pvoTnpta. 

Others understand :—(1) ‘by the agency of two doves’: 
7.¢., the signs from the oak were somehow combined with, 
or explained by, signs derived from birds. (2) ‘The oak 
spake from between two doves’; z.e. a symbolical dove, of 
stone or metal, stood on either side of the tree. It may be 
noted that neither seems to accord so well with the phrase 
avdjoo. éx. It was through the inspired “Js that the utterance 
of the oak became a ‘voice.’ 

Awsau, as in frr. 413, 415: so fr. 412 Awddvos. The nom. 
Awduy 1s not extant; unless it should be restored to a verse 
which Steph. Byz., s.v. Awdevn, quotes from Simmias of 
Rhodes (¢c. 320 B.C.1), Zyvds edos Kpovidao paxaip tredeeato 
Awd. For the locative dat., cp. O. Z: goo rov “ABaicr vaov. 

173f. vapépreaa: for the Doric form, cp. Az gig ep: 
Aesch. fers. 246 (dial.) vapeptn Adyov (so Porson for vypepty). 
—révS<_=the predictions (of the alternative issues, prosperity or 
death): vapépreca=‘ precision,’ z.e. the precise term of fifteen 
months. ovpPatve=‘comes right,’ ‘tallies’ (cp. 1174; and 
with dat., 1164). Thus the sense is:—‘The precise term 
foretold by these prophecies tallies [with the period which has 
actually elapsed] at the present time,’ és (=@oTe) rtedeo OAjvar 
xpeov, ‘so that they must be fulfilled.’ (With xpewy we may 
understand either éoré or efvyac: the former is simpler: for the 
ellipse, cp. Az. 668 dpxovrés ciow, woof trextéov.) In other 
words, ‘ This is precisely the time when the fulfilment of these 
predictions falls due.’ The schol. saw that as is for wore 
(wore drdtepov tpaxOyva). The change to » is needless, and 
worse. : 

175. 18s has been variously altered, from a feeling that 
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it is out of harmony with the tone of 29 f. and 149; but the 
word is well fitted to express that evez a sound sleep, when it 
came to her, was apt to be suddenly broken.—$éBw goes with 
rapBotcay, which it strengthens: cp. O. Z. 65 Urvw y’ evdovta: 
Ant. 427 yooww eégpwkev. (O. C. 1625 and Ph. 225 are not 
similar. ) 

178 f. edpyplay refers to the ominous éorepynmevyv: cp. 
At. 361f. AL...d\AG pe ovvddigov. | XO. evdhyya dover. 
Karaoreph, with a wreath of laurel: cp. O. Z. 83 n.—apis 
xapav Adywv refers to Katacredj: ‘in view of (suitably to) 
joyous news.’ The messenger enters. 

180 mpdros ayycAwv, forestalling Lichas: the words mark 
his eagerness to assert his claim on her gratitude (190 f.). 

181 ff. yapas in 155.—xparodv7a, the pres. (=‘is victorious’), 
as oft. vxwv: cp. O. Z: 437.—dmapxas refers more especially 
to the train of aixyuadwrides which the Messenger had seen 
with Lichas, but can also include the spoils which were to 
come later with Heracles. For drapyyn said of human beings, 
cp, secist.. fr. 443 (p. 15500 39) ap. Plut. Zhes. 16 Kpyras... 
avOpdrwv dmapxyy eis AcAdots aroortéAXew. So in Eur. PA. 
202 the captive ®oiviccar describe themselves as axpoOivia 
Ao£ia.—@eoitor (for the synizesis, O. C. 964) rots éyxwpiots, esp. 
Zeus Oiratos (200), Apollo, and Artemis Ortygia (210 ff.). 
Cp. 245 (of the captives) ait xtjpa Kat Oeots Kpitov. 

184 tiva...rdvde: O. C. 68, Pr. 441. The Messenger has 
been explicit ; but she is bewildered with joy. So in Aesch. 
Ag. 268 the Chorus makes the «xypvé repeat his tidings. Cp. 
below, 876 f. 

185 odv{ndov, in this context, is best taken as = ‘ exciting 
much Cijdos,, ‘admired by all’: though it could also mean 
merely, ‘very prosperous.’ In O. Z. 381 it means, ‘full of 
emulation.’—gavévra adds vividness to the thought of the joy 
that awaits her: cp. 199 €ugav7, 224 évapyn.—ovrv of attendant 
circumstance (O. Z: 17).—kpdrte viknpdpe: patos is the superior 
strength, the mastery (P%. 594), which vikynv Peperar: Cp. 497: 
O. C. 1088 fever ’ruvixedw (‘triumphant might’). 

187 doradv Wf Ever, ze. ‘from whom in the world?’ Cp. 
El. 975 tis yap ror acrév 7 E€vwv. So far as the f€vor are 
definitely conceived here, they may be supposed to arrive 
trom Euboea. 

188 fovdepet: only here. Hesychius gives the right sense, 


—év © Boes Oepovs wpa veyovra. A poet might feel that a 
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simple compound of Bots and @épos would suffice for a 
picturesque epithet of Aepwv: ze, ‘the meadow of ¢he oxen’s 
summer’? would readily suggest ‘the meadow which is the 
summer pasture of oxen.” ‘Those who object to such a com- 
pound seem to try it by the standard of prose.—The Aepuv 
was in the plain of Malis, between rachis and the Malian 
Gulf: cp. 194 n. 

190 ‘to implies that the motive was a natural one, which 
she will readily comprehend: cp. the frankness of the messenger 
in O. ZT. 1005, and of the euzropos in Ph. 552. 

192 elmep edruxet: if he comes with good news, and may 
therefore expect a cordial welcome (cp. 229). 

193 (azeorTwv),ovK edp. xpadpevos, because he does not enjoy 
much facility (for moving forward). For the partic. in a reply, 
Cpnel e226. 

194 Myprteds: for the Ionic form, cp. /%. 4. Trachis was 
on a rocky spur under the heights (‘‘Trachinian Rocks’) which 
bound the plain of Malis on s. and w.; the distance from the 
(ancient) coast-line of the Malian Gulf was about six miles.— 
dras: not only the Tpaxtvior (the highlanders of Malis), but the 
IlapaaAcou also. 

195 Kptva=avaxpiver: cp. 314, 388, Ant. 399.—mapacrds: 
a crowd has gathered round him (kv«\); and the eager people 
keep pressing close up to him, to put their questions. So this 
partic. is used of one who comes close up to a person, in a 
threatening way: O. C. 992 «i tis oe... | xTelvor tapactas: £7. 
295 oa wapactac’.—Pavor, aor., set forward from the place 
where he is halting: stronger than Patvew, keep moving on. 
Cp. Byvat said of death, O. C. 1226. 

196 7d yap wo%ouw «.7.A. I leave 7d...qo8otv in the text, 
not feeling certain that it is corrupt; though I am disposed to 
read, with E. Thomas, ta yap woSeiv’, Here I note these points. 

(1) If rd...aoBoty is sound, it means, ‘the feeling of desire’ in 
the questioner’s mind. It cannot mean ‘his desire’ in the 
sense of ‘that which zs desired by him’ (76 wofovpevov schol.). 
This, at least, is the inference from all the evidence available: 
see nn. on O. C. 267, 1604. 

(2) rd woot ékpoetv cannot mean, then, ‘to learn what is 
desired.’ éxpadetv, if it is to govern 7d wo8ovv, must be explained 
as having a pregnant sense, éxtAjoa: padwy, ‘to satisfy the. 
desire by learning.” Some analogies might be quoted (Azz. 
399): but the phrase seems impossibly harsh. 
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(3) It remains, then, to take rd ro®otvv as an acc, of refer- 
ence: ‘zwith regard to his curiosity, wishing to be fully 
informed.’ This is awkward; but it is not inconceivable. 

198 ody Exo, Exovor 8: the omission of pév is like that in 
Ph. 971% ovk ef xaxds ov, mpds Kaxov 0 avdpav pabdv x.7.d. 
Cp. Anz. 276 (the dvAa€) rape S axwv odx exotow. Here, 
too, perhaps, the conceit is meant to be a trait of homely 
humour. 

200 ov Oirns dropov...repav’. The uplands of Oeta were 
sacred to Zeus (1191). Lands dedicated to gods might be 
cultivated for the profit of the temples (238n.). Sometimes, 
however, they were left idle, or served merely for ornament. 
It was in such cases more especially that they were said to be 
avetpLeva. 

20I dAda, fat least’; 320, O. C. 1276 n.: ctv xpdve, Az. 
306 eudpwv ports Tws adv ypovw Kabicratar: O. C. 1653. 

202 ff. etcw=evdov, as 867, and oft.; but it properly im- 
plies motion (336, 492, 693, 900). The form <iow is here 
used, as in O. C. 18, without metrical necessity; and it has 
been held that the form rw (which does not occur in Ar.) was 
admitted in Tragedy only when metre required it: Ant. gor 
is, however, an exception.—oréyys...atd7s: the second word 
here is a mere synonym for the first; hence Kviéala con- 
jectures avrys: but see n. on O. C. 1501. Those ‘within’ 
are her handmaidens; those ‘without,’ the Chorus.—éppa 
dypns tiode, deAmrov epol dvacxdv: for the fig. sense of oupa 
(‘light’), cp. O. Z. 987. As said of sunrise, etc., avicyw is 
more usual than avéyw: yet cp. Bekk. Avnecd. p. 400. 4 avéxev’ 
TO avatéAXew TOV NALOV 7) THY GEANVHY. 

205—224 ‘This lively ‘dance-song’ (trepxnya) is the 
direct response of the Chorus to Deianeira’s appeal (202 
guvycar’),—expressing their delight at the good news. As 
, Dr W. Christ, who calls it ‘a paean to Artemis and Apollo,’ 

justly remarks (JZe/rik § 443), 1ts contents clearly point to a 
distribution of the verses between different singers. (1) The 
first part, down to v. 215 (Nvydas), is an invitation to song 
and dance; this would be given either by the coryphaeus, or 
by the leader of one semichorus. (2) The second part, 
WV. 216—220 (de/po’...autAdayv), is the response, delivered by 
the leader of the other semichorus. (3) ‘Then, at v. 221, the 
whole Chorus joins in with the refrain of the paean, iw iw 
{lavav. (4) The coryphaeus then gives the last three verses, 
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which introduce the next scene.—For the metres, see Metrical 
Analysis. ‘ 

205 f. dvododvédtw has been recognised by almost all recent 
critics and metrists as a certain correction of dévoAoAvéere (L) or 
-ate. But I should keep the Ms. 8dpos, merely reading 4 for 6 
with Erfurdt. The clue to a right interpretation here depends 
on two points in the context. (1) Delaneira has called for a 
joyous cry from the women zz ¢he house, and from those outside 
of t¢ (203 f.). The first word of the Chorus accordingly appeal 
to the women zz ¢he house,—as is marked, not only by Sépors, 
but by épeorlors, adding that the mex of the household are to 
join in. Then, at v. 210, 6uod O€...7alav’...8 mapOévor, the 
maidens of ¢he Chorus are invited to raise the paean. (2) The 
words év 8 Kowds dpodvev «.7.A. could not have been used unless 
a reference to women had preceded; it is not enough that it 
should follow, in & wapOévor, at v. 210. 

It seems, then, that & pedAAdvupdos, ‘she whose nuptials are 
soon to come,’ is a poetical phrase for wizgo nudbilis, and 
denotes the maidens of the household generally. 

avododvédtw: the éAoAvyy or dAoAvypds was a cry to the 
gods, usually expressive of joy or hope, in prayer or sacrifice : 
and it is especially said of women (e.g. Z/. 6. 301, Od. 3. 450: 
Aesch. Zheb. 268 etc.). But this verb denotes a cry of horror 
in £7, 750.—8dpors, ‘rather for the house’ (dat. of interest) 
than merely ‘in it’; cp. Aesch. Ag. 27 doors | dAoAvypov 
evpnuodvTa THOe Aapmrdor | éropOialev. 

207 ff. xowds, fem.: cp. O. C. 751.—The acc. tov edd. 
"Ar. depends on tro Kdayya aS=tprveitw: cp. Ll. 123 Taxes... 
oipwyav |... Ayapeuvova: 7b. 556 ei 5€é pw’ wd’ det Adyous | eEjpxes. 
—’Amnéddo, the shorter form of the acc., as in O. C. 1091 (lyr.): 
like Ilooed, it was used chiefly after v7 Tov, wa tOov.—rpo- 
oratav: cp. Ll. 637 PoiBe mpoorarypie,—with reference to his 
image being placed in front of houses. Paus. (1. 44. 2) saw at 
Megara a hieron of Apollo Ipoorarnpios. 

2II dvayer: cp. Eur. Zl. 125 iOc tov adrov eyeipe ydor, | 
avaye toAvoaxpuv ddovav: id. Ph. 1350 dvayer avdyete KwKuTOV. 

213 ff. “Aprepw “Oprvyfav. The epithet was usu. under- 
stood as meaning ‘born in Ortygia.? That name, like Nysa, 
was associated with various places (as Syracuse; Aetolia, schol. 
Apoll. Rh. 1. 419; Ephesus, Strabo 14. 639); but most fre- 
quently with Delos, as a name either for that island itself, or 
for some islet near it (Rheneia?): cp. Hom. hk. Apoll. 16, 
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which describes Artemis and Apollo as born, tiv peév év 
‘Optvyty, Tov dé kpavay évi AyAw. ‘The epithet is parodied by 
Ar. Av. 870 Ayrot éprvyouyntpa (‘Quail mother’). Asteria, 
Leto’s sister, was said to have escaped from Zeus by taking 
the form of a quail (oprvé): Apollod. 1. 2 § 2. One theory 
explains the name Ortygia as simply ‘abounding with quails’ ; 
another (Preller vol. 1. p. 238) supposes that the oprvé was 
taken as the type of a good mother; but the question remains 
uncertain. 

AapaBdrov like Oavatadopa, O. ZT: 180.—apdimvpov: with a 
torch in each hand: see on O. Z. 207.—Niupdoas: the Maduddes 
vippat (Ph. 724 ff.) of Malian hills, woods, and streams. 

216 deipon’. Homeric verse admits the elision of ae in 
the verbal endings -war, -oor (except in the infin.), -rat, -oOar. 
There is no other example of it in Tragedy; but it does not 
seem impossible that Sophocles should have used the familiar 
epic licence in a lyric passage. For the sense (erewpi€oman év 
TS xopevew schol.), cp. Ar. Lec, 1179 alpec@ avw, iat eval. 

217 ov avdAdv, the instrument associated with religious 
enthusiasm, and more esp. with the Dionysiac worship. In 
Attic Tragedy the lyre seems to have been the older instru- 
ment (cp. Ar. Aan. 1304, 1285): but after the time of 
Aeschylus, at least, the adAcs was the regular one.—é ripavve 
clearly refers to the aédés (for the change to the voc. , Cp. 99) 
—not to Apollo or Dionysus. —The words ras éuds Seande bring 
out the spiritual sense of tvpavve, and express the compelling 
influence of the flute. 

218 ff. i800 pw’: this »’ must depend on idov: that after evot 
depends on avarapdoce., the shriek being here literally an 

‘interjection.’ 

6 xucods: the ivy was sacred to Dionysus, who is styled 
kiogevs (Paus. 1. 31 § 6), Kusoopdpos, Kiocoyxaitys, etc.: Cp. 
Ovid fasti 3. 767 hedera est gratissima Baccho. It was worn 
by bacchanals (Eur. Bacch. 81); though there seems to be no 
proof that it was worn, at least ordinarily, by tragic choreutae. 
Here, however, the Trachinian maidens zagine themselves to 
be bacchanals; the music of the atAos suggests the spell of 
the xiooos: and they speak as if the ivy on their brows was 
sending its mystic power through their whole frames, stirring 
them to the dance. 

Barylav...aprddav, the Bacchic competition of eager dancers, 
7.e., the swift dance itself. dAdo is oft. thus associated with 
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eager speed: cp. O. C. 1062 fiudappdrois apiddaus: F/. 861 
xXadapyots év duiddaus: Ant. 1065 tpoxyous apiAAnTHpas.—vro- 
orpépov, lit., ‘whirling a little’ (cp. troxwweiv): Ze, just 
beginning to set the dance in movement. Not, ‘bringing 
back.’ 

221 id td Tlady: the refrain (epvuov) of the paean: the 
whole Chorus would strike in here (cp. n. on 205—224). 

222 8. The mss. have i& i’. The hiatus would be 
justified by the slight pause after ide: cp. PA. 832 ihe ie por 
may (n.). But most edd. agree with Dindorf in omitting 
ide: and they are probably right, since it disturbs the otherwise 
regular metre of vv. 221—224. 

223f. 7d8’: the good tidings (180 ff.) of which their minds 
are full.—évapyy (cp. 11 n.) is strengthened by dvrimpwpa. 

225 f. ov8é pw dpparos ppovpdy mapydOe: the acc. of the part 
(= Ppovpotv dupa) follows the pers. pron.; cp. PZ. 1301 pees 
pe...xetpa. The subject to mapqd@e (‘this sight’) is easily 
supplied from rad in 223. For the phrase, cp. 7% 151 
dpoupeiv oup (‘that the eye should watch’). The MS. dpovpa is 
possible: the sense would then be, ‘nor has ¢he task of 
watching with the eye escaped my care. But the phrase 
appears somewhat less natural; and the nom. ¢povpa may 
have been generated by wapyAGe.—pi Acbooew: it Is unneces- 
sary to insert ov: cp. gon. Here Lichas enters, followed by 
captive maidens. 

227 £. mpotwvérw, primum iubeo, with acc. and inf. like 
Aéyw in 137 (n.), and évwérw in O. TZ: 350.—dépas: for the 
change to direct address, cp. O. C. 1353 f. (rovd’ followed by 
® kakiote). For kat emphasizing the verb, cp. O. Z: 851 «i 3 
OUV TL KAKTPETOLTO. 

229 dN replies to the doubt implied in yaprov «t te Kat 
hepets. 

230f. Kar epyou xriiow. As vicky can be called a xrypa 
(Pz. 81), and as éepyov itself often=‘a notable deed’ (Ant. 
730N.), SO KkextjoGar epyov might well mean, ‘to have made 
an achievement one’s own.’ The phrase in the text, then, 
seems sound, as meaning, ‘the achievement of the deed’ 
(=‘the deed achieved’). We cannot understand, ‘the acqui- 
sition (booty) made by the deed.’—évépa yap x.7.A.: yap refers 
to kat’ épyov xtnow: the welcome befits the deed, for the deed 
has prospered.—kadés mpdcoovr «.7.’.: the sensitive Greek 
was quick to see his good or bad fortune mirrored in the 
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behaviour of his neighbours: cp. n. on PP. 1353. We must 
not, then, alter kaAd@s to kadé,—a change which Nauck thinks 
‘necessary.’ 

2321. d mpaira Bobdopar, sz. diddoxeoOo. For the plur., 
cp. 64.—Hpakdéa, -u uv —: it is needless to assume synizesis, 
since a proper name excuses an anapaest in any foot except 
the 6th. Another choriambic name (‘Avtiyovy) holds the same 
place in O. C. 507. In Attic inscriptions the acc. of proper 
names in -xAjs is regularly -xAéa down to ¢. 300 B.C.; later it is 
-kAnv: while -xAy7 does not occur. 

234. f. eywyé ror: for yé tor, cp. O. C. 1324.—®devmov: 76 n. 
—In the sequel, Deianeira dies before Heracles is brought 
home. The answer of Lichas is unconsciously evasive ; it is 
also undesignedly suggestive of a contrast between the hero’s 
present state, and that in which he is to arrive, viom Bapis.— 
ioxtovTd te cal avta. The word tevra was prompted by the 
form of D.’s question; and the double copula, te «at, links 
ioxtovra with it more closely than the following words are 
linked by the simple cat. Hence the whole phrase, ‘strong as 
well as alive,’ = = ‘not only alive, but strong.’—@aAdovra is more 
than ioxvovra, as implying radiant health : cp. £4... 952 Bie | 
OaddAovr : Eur. Z A. 1223 ff. dpa o...owopar [ Caoav Te Kal 
OadAovcav ;—Kod vow Papiv: cp. O. ve 58 yvwra KodK ayvwra 
n. 
ve mod yijs (cAeuzes), (etre) marpdas etre BapBdpov (<dezes) ; 
where did you leave him,—whether it was in Greece or abroad 
that you left him? etre, either doubled or single, is thus used, 
with ellipse of the verb, when a statement or a question is to 
include two alternative suppositions : cp. Plat. Legg. 844 D Os 
av deypotKov drwpas yevonrat, Porptwv ELTE KAL TUKWY [se. eyev- 
garto|,.. ELT €v TOIS AUTOD Xwpiols ELTE Kal ev AAWY,...TEVTHKOVTA 
ae dpaxuas. So, with a single «ire, O. Z. 517: with 
doubled «ire, 2. 194, 1049. In such sentences elte becomes 
practically equivalent to 7. 

matpwas (ys) =martpidos (as in O. C. 1292 etc.), ze. Hellas, 
as the land of his ancestors (not as ‘the land of his father 
Zeus’). Cp. 1060 ov ‘EAXas ovr ayAwooos. The rumours 
reported by Hyllus spoke of Heracles as freed from Omphale, 
but left it doubtful whether he was yet in Euboea (69—75). 

237 {. EHipouls: 74. The north-western extremity of 
Euboea is a small peninsula, which runs out westward just 
Opposite the mouth of the Malian Gulf. It ends in the pro- 
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montory once called Kyvatov, and now Cape Lithada. Zeus 
Kyvavos was worshipped on the neighbouring hill-tops (upwards 
of 2800 ft. in height), as on so many other summits (cp. PA. 
1040): Aesch. fr. 29 EiPotda xayrrov audi Knyvaiov Avds | 
axtynv. The legendary Oechalia, which Heracles sacked, was 
not near Cenaeum, but some 50 miles s.r. of it, in the territory 
of Eretria (Hecataeus af. Paus. 4. 2. 3: Strabo 10 p. 448). 
Sophocles shows his knowledge of this tradition by his refer- 
ence to the hero’s march from Oechalia to Cenaeum (750 
elprre). 

dpiferat Bwpods: the verb denotes properly the act of tracing 
the temenos in which the altars were to stand. Cp. Her. 3. 
142 Atds...Bwpov tdptcaro Kat Té“evos wept atTroy ovpice. In 
v. 754 the act. opie is used: the midd. occurs in Xen. Az. 
7.5.13 oTyAas dpicapevot. The plur. Bopods (as in 754, 993) 
might be used of a single altar (cp. Azz. 1006), but here prob. 
denotes several,—the sacrifice being on so great a scale 
(760 ff.).— réAy 7 %yxapma, tributes (or dues) of fruits; z.2, the 
revenues derived from a temenos containing fruit-trees or 
capable of yielding crops. ‘The poet can say, épiZerat réeAy 
éykap7a, because he is thinking of the temenos itself (cp. 754). 

239 f. eixraia...i ’mrd pavretas: he may have vowed them 
before the event, or, after it, an oracle may have demanded 
them. Thus, after the battle of Salamis, the Delphian Apollo 
claimed a thank-offering from the Aeginetans (Her. 8. 122).— 
gaivey, presenting them, in fulfilment of the promise. ‘This is 
a rare use of the verb, but somewhat like that in O. C. 721 voy 
cov 7a aprpa Tatra dy aivey exyn, ‘to make those bright 
praises seen in deeds.’ 

240 evxais, causal dat.: cp. 1127: O. C. 332 f.—dvaorarov, 
proleptic: cp. 106 ddaxpirwv. 

241 dv: for the attract., cp. O. C. 35 n.—év dppaow: Azz. 
764 év 6pOadrpots Spar. 

242 ‘tot mor eiot: schol. dvti tivos cist Seamorov. Their 
appearance in charge of the herald shows that they are captives, 
and consequently slaves (302): she asks, then, who is their 
captor. Hencea slight emphasis falls on éketvos (244). 

243 oixtpal ydp: ‘(I ask this,) for they deserve pity, 
unless their present plight deceives me,’—z.e., unless it excites 
greater pity than I should feel if I knew more. —Evpdopat is 
much better than the v2. &vpdhopa, which would easily arise 
from a wish to have the same subject in both clauses, When 
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a4 common word for fraud, such as xAémrev, is used in the 
figurative sense, ‘to produce an illusion,’ it is evidently fitter 
that the subject to the verb should zof be a human being. 
Cp. Ant. 681 ei py TO xpdvm Kexreupeba: 16. 1218 Geoior 
kNerromat. 

245 éelded’: the midd. here suits atra: but in ref. to Qcots 
the acc. é€etAev would have been more usual, cp. P2. 1431 n.: 
[Eur.] Ries. 470 Geotail 7 dxpobiw’ eéAns: Thuc. 3. 50 KAypous 
..THS yijs...Tots Oeots tepods éfethov.—xpitév: SO in Az. 1302 
Hesioné is the éxxpitov dwpnua given to Telamon as a prize of 
valour. Prisoners of war often became tepddovAo in temples 
(epeiser, 6. 134°: Paus. 3. 18. 3). 

246 f. yf «ari: for 7 Kac in a question, cp. O. Z: 368.— 
&oxorov, ‘not to be looked for,’ ze, here, longer than could 
possibly have been expected. Cp. £7. 864 acxoros & \dBa.— 
jeepav goes with dvjpWpoy, not with xpdévov: ‘without number 
of days, =‘ extending to countless days.’ Cp. 4z. 601 f. pyvaiv | 
avypiuos: O. C. 677. 

248 f. tov piv mretorov...xpdvov: 2Z.¢., twelve of the fifteen 
months (44).—ds pho’ aités: cp. 253 ws adros Aéye. It would 
have seemed incredible without such testimony. 

250f. éeurodnbe’s may be freely rendered, ‘sold into bondage,’ 
but its literal sense is rather, ‘made merchandise of,’ or, 
‘bought.’ Hesychius, indeed, explains numdéAnoev by azédoro: 
but, though éfeu7roAdv = ‘to sell off,’ éuaoAav as = ‘to sell’ lacks 
classical evidence. (Cp. Ph. 417 éurodyros, ‘bought.’) zpa- 
Onvat (252), werpacbar were the proper terms for ‘to be sold’ 
(as a slave). 

tod Adyov...pOdvoy, dislike (felt by the hearer for the narrator) 
on account of the telling.—mpoceivar, abs., to be an attendant 
circumstance (Ant. 1252),—to attend upon the act (of telling). 
—8rov, neut.: (in the case of anything) of which Zeus is seen 
to be the doer. Cp. Thuc. 6. 14 76 xadds apéar rodr etvar, ds 
av tiv Tarpioa wpedynon. We cannot make 8rov masc. (relat. to 
Tov Adyov), because 6 Adyos here denotes, not the reported deed, 
but the (mere) act of reporting it, as contrasted with the 
causing of it.—Tpdktwp hava: cp. 862: for orov without ay, cp. 
O. 7. 1231. The agency of Zeus is explained below, 274 ff. 

The meaning is :—‘ You may think that ,the humiliation of 
Heracles ought not to be related by his servant to his wife. 
But this humiliation was imposed by Zeus himself, and can 
therefore be related without reflecting upon Heracles,’ 
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252 xetvos 8: dé resumes the story after the parenthetic 
apology (rov Aoyov...pavy): cp. Ketvor 6 in 281. 

mpadds... Onpddry, Hermes, by command of Zeus, took 
Heracles to Lydia, and sold him in the slave-market to 
Omphalé: the price was paid to Eurytus, as a wowy for the 
murder of Iphitus (Apollod. 2. 6. 2). 

253 évavrov. The popular version spoke of three years. 
This was the term assigned by the mythographer Herodorus 
(¢. 430 B.C.?), acc. to the schol.; as it is by Apollodorus 
(2.6.2). If this change was due to Sophocles, we can see the 
artistic motive. ‘Three months or so, after the bondage, were 
required for the war in Euboea. If the poet had made 
Heracles go to Lydia 39, instead of 15, months before 
his death, there would have been less room for those 
hopes which contend with fears in the opening scene of the 
Trachiniae. 

254 rAaBdv, having incurred: cp. fr. 742 fyplav | AaPeiv. 

255 {. dpxov atte mpooBadev: cp. Her. 1. 146 odior adryor 
Opkous éryjAacav: 1d. 6. 74 dpKovs mpocdywv ogi 7 pev ever Oat 
k.T.A.—B8iopoorev. With the exception of the perf. (Lycurg. 
§ 127), the act. voice is rarer than the midd. (378, Az, 1233). 
—aj piv: Ph, 593. 

Tov GyXLoTipa Tose Tod maPous, the man who had Jdroughé this 
calamity ear to him,—brought it upon him: since Eurytus, 
by insulting him, had provoked him to slay Iphitus,—the crime 
for which this zafos was the penalty. ayyvoryp, in this sense, 
presupposes a trans. ayyiZev. That verb does not occur, but 
would be analogous to éyyiZew: and the latter, though usu. 
intrans., is trans. In Polyb. 8. 6 éyyicavtes TH yh Tas vais. 
Compare, too, the phrases of converse form: //. 5. 766 4 € 
pdarior ewe kaxys ddvvynor weAdgav: Aesch. P. V. 155 decpois 
...meAacas (pe). 

257 §wv madi Kal yuvarl, z.¢., with his whole family. 
Eurytus had several children (266), but the prosaic conjecture 
mavot would only weaken the phrase. Schneidewin cp. Od. 
9. 199 ovveKa py ory TaLdt TepiTXopeD HOE yuvatki: where maLot 
isav. 2. This may be parallel: there is nothing, however, to 
show that the sing. cannot there be taken literally. For the 
collective sing., cp. Aesch. Zeb. 197 avyp yuvy te xo Te TOY 
petacxp.ov.—dovroceyv: the prose word, in ref. to prisoners of 
war, was not dovdAody, but avdpamodiZew : hence Thue. 8. 28 7a 
avépamoda mavta Kai dovAa kal édcUepa (referring to their 
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previous condition).—én, as oft. in threats: £7. 66: Aesch. 
P. V. 908 4 pay ere Leds, Katrep aibady dpovwv, | Tamewos 
eo7al. 

258 Kodx frloce rot¥ros: modelled on the Homeric ovd 
adtwoe Bédos (//. 16. 737), with a reminiscence also of ov0’ 
ddwov éros eooetar (20, 24. 92).—80’ ayvds Av. The Homeric 
poems know nothing of a ritual for purification from homicide: 
the blood-shedder either flies into exile (22 24. 480 ff.), or 
prevails on the kinsfolk of the slain to accept a zow7y (2d. 9. 
632 ff.), and stays at home. Here the schol. supposes that, by 
ayvés, Sophocles alludes simply to the year of exile having 
expired. This may be so; but it is more probable that 
Heracles is conceived as a/so undergoing a formal xadapors. 

259f. otpardv...émaxrov: the adj. here merely =€éévoy, 
‘alien,’ z.e., not belonging to his own home. ézaxzés is prop. 
said of allies, or mercenaries, whom a foreign state calls in 
(emayerar) to its aid: cp. O. C.1525n. But here it denotes 
the allies of an exz/e,—just as Polyneices is said to bring a 
oTpatrevp emaxrov against his country (Aesch. Zed. 583). 

Yoxerar with acc. of place: O. C. 89, 42. 893.—71édw tiv 
Kiputelav: cp. O. Z. 267 7@ AaBdaxelm madi: 2b. 450 ddvor | 
tov Aoteov.—rovde, as if tv Evpvrov had gone before: so 
in /2. 5. 640 os refers to Binv “HpaxAneinv: in O. C. 942 
avrovs to méAw in 939: In PA. 1364 ot ye to Tpolay in 1363.— 
perairiov: Zeus was primarily atmos, but Eurytus was the only 
mortal who had a part in it. 

262 ééorrov, added to és Sépous, marks how the hospitality 
of the hearth had been violated. Cp. Eur. Med. 713 défa dé 
xXwpa. kai dduors €feotiov. The stranger who had been received 
as an inmate was under the protection of Zevs, both Zéos and 
‘Edéotios (Az. 492). For the phrase @@ovr...épéoriov, cp. Od. 
23. 55 nArOe pev adros Lwos epeotios. 

263 £évov mahadv dvra: Eurytus was said to have taught 
Heracles the use of the bow (Theocr. 24. 106 f.). 

264 émeppodyoe. ‘This verb can denote the blended sound 
of many voices (Aesch. Ch. 458); esp., the responsive shout 
of a crowd (Eur. Mec. 553, Or. 901). Here it refers to loud 
and vehement railing: cp. Anz. 259 Acyov...eppdGovv kaxol, and 
tb. 413 emippoors | Kaxotowy. 

From ézeppo?yce a verb of more general sense, such as 
vBpwe, is to be supplied with drnpa ppevi. (For the sense of 
arnpa, ‘spiteful,’ cp. £4. 1272: Paley wrongly takes it as= 
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‘deluded.’) This is the easier, since the antithesis between 
Adyors and gpevt at once suggests a distinction between affronts 
expressed 7 speech and those which showed the malicious z7¢en- 
vion in another way, viz., by acts: two examples of the verbal 
insults are given, and then one of the other kind (8etvois 8° K.T.X.), 
Instances of zeugma quite as bold occur elsewhere in poetry ; 
for the Greek mind was quick to seize the hint of a contrast, 
and did not always require full expression of it: e.g., Od. 163 
374 &« 0 apa deomoivns od HeiAtyov éorw dKodoar | ovr’ eros 
oure TL Epyov (sc. maetv): 70. 20. 312 f. wyruv odalopérwr 
owold Te TLvopévoLo | kal ourov (se. éoGvouevov). In these 
examples, just as here, the antithesis of nouns supersedes an 
explicit antithesis of verbs, 

265 f. déywv xepotv wiv: metre has influenced the place of 
ev, which answers to 8% in 267, and ought to come next after 
A€yov : cp. Ph. g19 cdaat Kaxod pev mpdta Todd’, érevra St I sis 
Tophjca.—idu«ra...Bédn, those which Heracles had received 
from Apollo, and which he bequeathed to Philoctetes (Ph. 198: 
1b. 105).—rév dv rékvov: the sons were four in number, acc. to 
Hesiod (fr. 70, a. schol. here),—Anéwy, KXvrvos, Toéeds, 
"Iduros. 

Aelrotro: cp. Thuc. 6. 72 avnp Kal és tadda Sveow ovdevos 
Neuropevos.—mpds rékou Kplow: for the prep., cp. £%. 1306 
Kakovs | ...mpds aiyuyyv: Her. t. 99 . (ovx) és avopayabinv 
Aeitopevor. By ro€ov xpiows is meant a trial (of the competitors) 
which the bow decides. kpio.s thus almost =aywv: cp. Ph. 
to50. ‘There was a legend that Eurytus offered the hand of 
his daughter Iolé as a prize for the man who should surpass 
him and his sons in archery. Heracles conquered, but Eurytus 
broke his promise. 

267 ff. wvet 83, instead of duvav dé (answering to déywv... 
bev): cp. £2. 190 olkovoud Paddwous warpos, dde Hev | decked ody 
a7oAG, | kevats 8 dudlorapar TpaméCats (instead of apiotapévn): 
OTE scr, his very trait confirms the soundness of the Ms. 
text. or the historic pres., standing between ereppoOnoe and 
eppupev, cp. Ant. 269 A€yet, between Fy (268) and TpouTpewev 
(270), The optat. -putouro 15 admissible (instead of pacerar), 
because the historic present counts as a secondary tense: cp. 
Fler, 1:63 Povhyy...€mitexvarar, dxws pyre aducOetev K.T.A.: Lys. 
Or. 12 § 12 epwroow dry BadiGopevs 6 & épackev x.7.A. 

GvBpds...éhev@pov with Soidos (not with faéouro, as gen. of 
ageni, like wAnyels Ovyatpds THs €uys, Eur, Or, 497): éAevbépou 
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serves merely to emphasise dodAos by contrast.—fatorro: Od. 6. 
325 émei mapos ov mor akovoas | paropévov, OTE L Epparey KAVTOS 
evvoolyaios. - 

Se(rvois, dat. of the occasion: cp. Plat. Symp. 174 A Tots 
émivixiots; for the plur., cp. O. Z. 779, £2 203.—-ovapévos, 
Heracles. Cp. Eur. A/c. 756 (of Heracles) rorjpa & év xeipeoor 
kicowov AaBav | river peraivys pytpos evlwpov pébv, | ews eOp- 
pnv avtov appiBaca rAdg | otvove orépe dé Kpata pupoivys 
kddos | dove’ trAaktov. The arnpa dpyv (264) of Eurytus 
seized this opportunity of inflicting an insult. 

éppupev extds attév. A Greek vase, found in Sicily, quaintly 
illustrates some such incident. The inebriated Heracles is 
lying on his back outside a closed door, from above which an 
old woman is pouring cold water upon him. Satyrs and 
maenads appear at each side of the group. 

ov txov xodov: for the causal gen. cp. P2. 327. 

270 f. aidéis, at a later time: Azz. 1204.—TipvvOlav...«Aurbv. 
We cannot be sure that Sophocles had any clear picture of the 
place before his mind; but his phrase, at least, is not unsuit- 
able. «d:tvs, ‘slope,’ does not necessarily imply great elevation. 
The site of Tiryns is a ridge of limestone rock on the Argolic 
Gulf (cp. 1151), in which, at some prehistoric time, it formed 
an island. The length of this ridge, from Nn. to s., is about 328 
yards: its width about 1rog. The upper citadel of Tiryns was 
at the southern end, where the rock attains a height of about 
72 feet above sea-level, and of 59 feet above the present 
surface of the plain. North of this was the lower citadel; and 
the whole was surrounded by those massive ‘Cyclopean’ walls 
from which Tiryns derived its Homeric epithet (/Z 2. 559), 
rerxiloecoa.—For the ¥ in kdurdv, cp. Ant. 1144, and 2. 1127 
Atyvus : SO vndvs (Eur. And. 356 etc.). 

trmovs vopddas: acc. to Od. 21. 22, Iphitus came, Umovs 
dulLyjwevos, ai ot odovto | dudexa O7jrerar, bd 8 yuiovor Tadaepyot : 
but Apollod. 2. 6. 2 says, kAatewoav é€ EvBolas tx Adrodvcov 
, Poov. For vopsdas, ‘wandering,’ cp. O. 7) 1350. 

272 f. ddoo’...dppa, Oarépa 8 voov %xovr’: he was gazing 
forth from the high place, in the hope of descrying his horses ; 
and, as he could not see them, his ¢hought was wandering to 
other places where they might perhaps be. Cp. Diod. Sic. 4. 
31: Heracles commands Iphitus, afopadv, py mov veudmevar 
TUyYXavOVTW* ov Suvvapevou 6é KaTavonaat TOV Idirov x.7.A. Thus 
®arépg does not merely repeat dddove, but is opposed to it: as 
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in Her. 1. 32 GAXo pev exer to Erépov Oe emideerar. Cp. Plat. 
Theages 129 C Bovdcperds pe AaGeiv aveorn,...€miTnpyoas adAooe 
TOV VoUV ExoVTA. 

mupysSous wAakéds. The current version spoke of Heracles 
as hurling Iphitus from a wad/ or tower. The word zvpyos 
oft. =a city-wall with its towers (O. Z: 56), and it would satisfy 
all statements to suppose that Iphitus was thrown from some 
high part of the walls which encompassed Tiryns rexwWeooa. 
And by rupywdns wAdé Sophocles may well have meant ‘the 
summit of a tower-like duz/ding.’ Modern critics have usually 
held that he meant ‘the top of a towering rock or cliff’: and 
so the schol. here explains, twdAod dpovs. 

275 6 tav andvrev «x.7.A. The emphasis of this verse is 
designed (like the comment in 250 f.) to bring out the higher 
and more soothing aspect of the doom suffered by Heracles.-— 
For the strengthening art. with drdvrwv, cp. Aesch. P. V. 483 
Tas GTacas...voTovs.—Tarip Odtpmios, NOt ovAvpmtos, since the 
words form a single notion (O. Z: 1199). 

276 f. mparov viv ééerenpev, sent him out of the country to 
be sold (cp. 252 n.): the adj. is proleptic (106 n.).—ov8’ 
qvéoxero, ‘and did not tolerate’ (his deed): the verb is really 
absol. (as in Az. 75 od oty avéfer;), though it is easy to supply 
an acc. : é0otver’ = ‘ because,’ as in 571.—potvov: O. Z. 1418. 

278 ipivaro, avenged himself: O. C. 873 é€pyots werovOas 
pypaciv o apvvopat. The vBpis of Eurytus would have justified 
Heracles in challenging Iphitus to open combat. 

279 f. yepoupévw 7O “Hpaxdgct tov “Iditov: for this midd., 
cp. 1109: O. C. 950, 1009: PA. 92. Of the pass;so0pligeles 
has only xepwHets (below, 1057, and O. C. g03).—ot8é Saipoves, 
7.é., they like it as little as mortals do: for the adverbial ovde 
atter-ov, icp. OQ, 7: 287,022. 505, Ads uaa: 

281 x«etvor 8’: for the resumptive d€, cp. 252.—tmepxNlovtes: 
this form, attested by the first hand in L and by the schol., is 
confirmed by the fact that Aesch. twice uses xA‘ew with ref. to 
insolent triumph. Cho. 137 év Totau cots rovoist yAlovow meya. 
Suppl. 914 KkapBavos av 0 "EAAnow éyxAtas ayav. The com- 
pound with vzep does not occur elsewhere.—ék yAdoons Kaxijs : 
here é« is virtually ‘with’: cp. 875: O. Z: 528 é&€ duparwv 
ép0av «t.rX (n.): O. C. 486 e& cipevav | orepvwy dexerOau. 
This is better than to take é« as = ‘in consequence of.’ 

282 For airol pév after xetvo. and before wédts 8, cp. O. C. 
1008 KAewWas...éue | adrov 7 éxeipod Tas Kopas T olxer aBuv: 
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and ib. 462.—olxtjropes: 1161: Az. 517 “Atdov Oavacipovs 
oiky Topas. 

283 f. rdoSe, instead of aide, by attract. to domep: see on 
O. T. 449.—é€ odBiov: O. Z. 454 tupdds...€« SedopKxotos: so 
below, 619, 1075. 

285 f. xwpotcr mpds oé The accentuation zpos oe, which 
is L’s, seems right, as implying, ‘to thee, their new mistress.’ If 
we wrote zpos oe, the emphasis would fall wholly on v. 284: 
‘these, who are coming to thee, are now slaves,’—réots te... 
éya 8: the antithesis between épeiro and teAd seems to warrant 
us in keeping de here (instead of changing it to re): cp. 143 n. 

287 f. ayva Oipara: cp. Od. 21. 258 éopty Toto Geoio | a&yv7: 
Eur. fom 243 dyva Aogiov xpyotypio.—-ratpew Zyvi, Zeus as the 
god of his fathers, the protector of his race, rather than with 
ref. to the personal relationship: so again in 753.—tijs Gdéoeus, 
Jor it, causal gen. (here akin to the gen. of price), with the 
whole phrase Ovpara pegn: cp. O. ZT: 47 ws oe viv pe Bde y7 | 
cwTnpa KAyler THS Tapos TpoOuias, 

289 dpdve viv ds yéovra: for the redundant ww (after airov 
d éxetvov), cp. O. Z. 248. For ds prefixed to the partic., after 
an imperative verb of thinking or knowing, P2. 253, O. Z: 848. 

290 Kadds AcxG€v70s, ‘auspiciously,’ ‘happily,’ told; since 
the news is good. kados Aeyew more usually means to speak 
(1) sensibly, or (2) speciously, Azz. 1047. 

291 f. viv cou répypis euchaviis kupet, now thy joy is manifest, 
z.¢., is assured beyond all doubt (cp. 223 f.).—rév piv, the 
herald and the captives: ra 8, the news that Heracles will soon 
return. For the gen. absol. co-ordinated with a partic. in 
Suouder case, cp. O. C. 737. 

204 tavdik dpevi, ‘with a thoroughly justified feeling’ (not, 
‘with my whole heart’): cp.611 n. The adj. occurs only here. 

205 ride, Sc. TH mpaer: TotTO, SC. TO Ewe Xaipe_v.—covvTpex ey, 
coincide with, be combined with: for this sense of the verb, 
cp. n. on O. C. 158 ff.—Not (as Linwood), ‘Such joy must 
needs accompany [the event] 27 ¢his way (ry9e).’ 

296 f. totow eb cxomovpévots, absol., for those who take 
just views,—who prudently consider human affairs. For the 
midd., cp. O. Z: 964: 1t was common also in good prose.— 
taphety tov eb mpdcoovra, instead of rapPeiv trép tod ev mpao- 
govtos (Plat. Rep. 387 C urép tov dvdaxwy poBovueba, - 7... 
yevovtat etc.). Cp. LA. 493 ov dy madaov éfdtov dédork eye | 
poy por BeByKy. 

J. Ts 6 
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This shadow which flits across Deianeira’s joy is the more 
dramatically impressive for the spectators, because it arises so 
naturally out of her tender sympathy for the captives. It isa 
touch worthy of the greatest master. 

298 epol...cioéBn: for the dat., cp. O. C. 372.—8ewds, of 
strong feeling : cp. 476. 

300 drdropas, since their fathers are supposed to be dead; 
for, when a city is sacked, avopas Mev KTElvoval, TOAW O€ TE TIP 
Eineued | réxva O€ T adAoL o ayouce Babulavous TE ‘yuvaiKas (ZZ. 9. 
593). Cp. O. ZT. 1506 mrwxas dvavdpous € eyyevels akwévas. 

205 f: For tows in a like conjecture, cp. Ph. 180 otros 
Tpwroyovwv tows | oiKwy ovdevos VoTEpos.—mpW pv ioav, not 
eiaiv, because @€ édevOépav dvSpav implies éAcvepar. The word 
dv8pav (which some would change to oixkwv) has been suggested 
by amdropas (300). 

303 f. @& Zed tporate. Zeus who turns foemen to flight: 
see on Ant. 143. Heis fitly invoked by her, since it was he who 
had brought the captives to this plight. Not, ‘Averter of evil,’ 
for tpomratos is not a classical equiv. for aworpératos. Plutarch, 
indeed, supplies an instance in later Greek, JZor. p. 149 D TOV 
xaOappov...Kively duavoet Kat Tapexew Tpayywata Tos Tpomatots 
(alluding | to the exclamation “Adeéikaxe just before); unless 
aToTpoTratots should be read there.—rotpov omépu a though it is 
the mother who speaks (so Aesch, Suppl. 275 oméppar evtéxvov 
Bods, and oft.). 

xepfjeavra. The notion of hostile advance was associated 
with this verb in such phrases as éudce ywpetv. But when it is 
followed by eis, ézi, or mpds twa, the poetical usage varies 
somewhat from that of good prose. (1) The sense of ywpetv 
els twa is usu. friendly in prose, as Thuc. 5. 40; more rarely 
hostile, as id. 4. 95, and P%. 396. (2) xwpety éri teva is hostile 
in prose, as Thuc. “1. 62, but friendly in, Pind ena, 
(3) xwpetv apds twa, is friendly in prose, as Thuc. 5. 43, and 
above, v. 285; but hostile here. Sophocles would possibly 
have preferred eis to mpds here, if v. 303 had not ended with 
oe.—The aor. part., not the pres., because she thinks of the 
onset in its ruinous result: cp. PA. 1113 idoipuay o€ vu... | euas 
Aaxov7 avias.—wo, in any direction,—zé., in any of their 
homes, or in any point of their fortunes. 

305 pd’, ed te Spaces, sc. dpaceas: cp. “4. 1434 vor, Ta 
apw «uv Oéeuevot, tad ws madw (sc. ed OyoGe). Remark, as 
evidence that this suspected verse is genuine, the thoroughly 
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idiomatic use of the fut. indic. with et, in connection with the 
prayer: Gf thou must do it, at least dort thusi? «50 °O'C. 166 
Aovyov ei Tw otoers | mpos euav decyay, aBatwv amoBas | ... 
wv e.—ér after {dons 1s here almost pleonastic: cp. Ant. 3 (it). 

This verse is a development of py wor eioiSopu: ‘may I 
never see it; nay, if it is ever to happen, may it not happen 
while I “ve” Her words unconsciously foreshadow the 
troubles which, after her death, were brought upon her 
children by Eurystheus (Eur. Aerac/.). Such an allusion is 
quite in the poet’s manner (cp. n. on Azz. 1080 ff.). 

307 She addresses Iole. 

308 f. texvotcoa. No part of TEKVOELS OF TaLdoELs OCCUTS 
elsewhere. But the adj. is decidedly fitter here than tekotoa 
(esp. in view of v. 311): nor is there sufficient ground for the 
assumption that texvotooa would imply several children.— 
mpods...pvow, judging by it: cp. P2. 885: dvous of physical 
aspect, as O. Z. 740: but otherwise below, 379.—7dvrav... 
Tavbe, schol. tdv é€k Tov yapou mpooywouevwv. The different 
surmise in 536 agrees better with 1225 f—yewvala = evyevys 
(O.€.. 76 etc.). 

311 ff. 6 diricas warp: the same phrase in Az. 1296: cp. 
O. TZ. 793, 1482.—@ktioa : for the aor., referring to the recent 
moment at which the feeling began, cp. 464, 1044, Ant. 1307.— 
dowmep is used as if wActorov, instead of pov, followed: see O. C. 
743: 

gpoveiv oidev, like cwdpoveity éxiotatar (O. TZ: 589). Iole 
(whose actual relation to Heracles appears from 1225 f.) is 
feeling not only bitter grief (326), but the new shame and em- 
barrassment caused by the presence in which she stands. 
While the other captives are comparatively callous, she appears 
to Deianeira as one whose sense of the calamity is such as 
might be looked for in a maiden of noble birth and spirit. 
gpovetv here denotes that fine intelligence which is formed by 
gentle breeding, and which contributes to delicate propriety of 
behaviour. So, in Anz. 1250, it is conjectured - of Eurydice 
that, in her grief, she has sought privacy: yvwuns yap ovK« 
ameipos, wo dapaptavery. 

314 f. For kal emphasising the verb, cp. 490, 600, Avzt. 
772n.: for xplvos, above, 195.—yévynpa tov éxeidev, an offspring 
of the folk there (at Oechalia). Others make the gen. partitive 
(supplying yevvnpdr wv) 5 but this seems less natural here. For 
Tov exeiUev AaS=TwV Exel, CP. GOL Tals eswhev: Ant, 1070 TwV 
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karwbev.—ork ev teréarois goes with yevvypa, not with rdv ék., as 
the schol. saw: ov« €v tats dzreppimpévals Kal edTeA€ou TeTAYMEVY 
dAAG OnAoV OTe Tpovxove~. év edyeveia. For the litotes cp. ZZ. 15. 
II émet ov vw adavpdratros Bad’ “Ayadv. 

316 pi tev tupdwev; sc. yévvyna qv: for the interrogative 
py, cp. O. C. 1502. ‘The plur. (like BaowWdwv in Ant. 1172) 
denotes ‘the royal house’: so, in O. C. 851, Creon calls him- 
self tvpavvos, though Eteocles is reigning.—Hiptrov omopd tis 
yv; ‘Lhe only natural sense is, ‘had Eurytus any issue?’ She 
had heard that he had sons (266). But we may suppose, 
either that she forgets this, or, better, that her question is 
qualified by its context, meaning, ‘had Eurytus any daughter?’ 

317 dvictépow: cp. Ph. 253 ws pydev ciddr tobe p’ ov 
avictopets: the simple toropetv below, 382, 397, 404.—pakpay : 
O. T: 220 od yap dv paxpayv | tyvevor. 

318 f. Evveprdépwv: schol. Evvarypadwridwv.—txas, compertum 
habes: Ant. 9.—ivvtov: Ant. 231. 

320 GAN’ ‘ply, ‘to me at least’: since Lichas has not 
questioned thee. Cp. O. C. 1276 weuppdoar add’ tpets ye: and 
2b. 241 GAN epe.—éx cavrijs, here=‘from thine own mouth’ 
(since Lichas cannot tell me), rather than, ‘of thine own 
accord. In El. 343, amavra yop cou Tapa vovdetnpata | Ketvys 
dwdakTa, Kovdev ek gavTys A€yes, the sense is, ‘from thine own 
mind. 

321 al closely with €vppopd, a very misfortune. Deianeira 
is deeply interested by the captive, and feels drawn towards her. 
She is anxious to know the stranger’s story, in order to offer 
her personal sympathy. These words express the pain and 
regret which she would feel at zo¢ being able to do so. ‘The 
subtle art of the poet’s language here depends on the different 
shades of meaning possible for évyzgopa. When Deianeira at 
last learns all, that knowledge is to her a gvy¢opa. in the gravest 
sense: she knows that, in Iolé, she has received a mnpoviv 
imdoreyov (376). But here she is courteously using ¢vzdopa in 
the milder sense which it could also bear,—‘a matter of deep 
regret.’ Cp. Her. 1. 216 ovppopiyy mrorevmevor tt ovK ikeTo és TO 
TvOnVvaL. 

322f. of tépa x«.7.d.: lit., ‘It will be in a manner very un- 
like the past that she will utter a word’: ze., if she does speak, 
it will be very unlike her conduct hitherto. odd é§ trou must 
be taken together: for to ye mpdcOev xpove depending on & 
(cov, cp. Eur. App. 302 ioov 8 amecpev TO mpi. Biyoe Is a 
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certain correction of Stolce.: yAdooav here is fig., ‘speech,’ pre- 
cisely as in fr. 844. 3 woAAj yAdooay éxxéas patyy, and £7. 
596 7 macav ins yAwooar: for iévat yAwooav could not mean, 
‘to unloose’ the tongue: it means ‘to send forth’ an utterance, 
being a poetical equiv. for iévac dwvyv: cp. Plat. Legg. 890 D 
macav, TO Aeyopevov, pwviv iévra. The use of dirévar, as 
meaning to sezd speech ¢hrough the lips, is thus the same here 
as in O. C. 963 (dovovs pot...) Tod cod dujKas TTOpaTOS. 

qs, causal (O. Z. 1184), justifying v. 322.—od8apa, adv. : 
OC. 1104. 

324 tre pelLov’ ott Edooova: Ant. 1245 mpl eimety eo OAov 
} Kakov Adyov: Od. 10. 93 od pev yap ToT aéfeTO Kiwa y €v 
avt@ | ouvTe péy ovr dAiyov: Her. 3. 62 ovK éore...0Kws Th... 
VELKOS TOL EOTAL } pPeya 7) TpLKpOV. 

325 @dtvovca...Bdpos (cognate acc.) : cp. 42. 790 mpasw qv 
nryno eyo: Eur. Her. 990 "Hpa pe kapvew tHvd eOnKe THY Vooov. 

327 f. Suvepov simply = nveudeooav: so Oechalia is called 
vpirupyos (354) and airewy (858). The word does not occur 
elsewhere in classical Greek. 

4...Tbxy, Not the doom of captivity, but rather her present con- 
dition of mute and inconsolable grief.—etrq y is emphatic; sad 
for her, but to be condoned by ws; y is therefore in place.—evy- 
yapay exer :—Thuc. 3. 44 €xovras te S&vyyvwpns (some claim to it). 

329 f. 48 otv: cp. O. 7. 669 6 8 ovv ita: Az. 961 of 0 ovv 
yedovrwv: Ar. Ach. 186 ot 8 ody Bowvtwv. Idiom thus favours 
7 8’; and 48 would here be too emphatic.—ottas dras Stora: 
7.€., in silence. 

331 Among the attempts to amend Avryv...Avrnv (cr. 0.), 
the two best, I think, are, (1) &AAqv...Adrynv, Triclinius: and 
(2) Mtbwnyv...Surdqv, F. W. Schmidt. In favour of (2), it might 
perhaps be said that the second Avzyy is more likely to be 
corrupt than the first. But it is also conceivable that the 
error should have arisen through the transcriber glancing 
forward. And, in close connection with zpos kaxots rots 
ovo.v, ardAnv seems the fittest word. 8iAqv would be less 
clear (meaning the former kaka f/us a new Avy): it would also 
be too emphatic for this context. 

Almost all edd. retain the optat. AéBo, which is possible 
(‘Heaven forbid that she should receive...!’). But, as this 
clause is linked with éac@w xai opevéoOw,—being, in fact, 
merely a repetition of the command in a negative form,—I 
feel sure that Blaydes is right in reading daBy. 
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333 f. of Ogres ometSys, back to Cenaeum, so as to be in 
time for the sacrifice (287): cp. 599.—éya 8, after ov 0’, is . 
warranted by the antithesis, as in 143 (n.), 286.—éfapxq 786, 
make them such as they ought to be,—set them in satisfactory 
order. ‘The word is used in Aesch. Pers. 237 (rAovros efapkys). 

335 The ayyedos (180), who has listened in silence, now 
places himself between Deianeira and the door through which 
she is about to follow Lichas and the captives.—aitrod ye rparov 
Bardy dppelvac’, sc. xwper (from ywpapev in 333). Where ye is 
thus used in reply, without an expressed verb, the verb can 
usu. be supplied avectly from what immediately precedes (as 
in 399 veuw from veueis). Here we may compare O. TZ. 678 
XO....7¢ pérAXers Komilerv dduwv tévd ecw; | 10. pafoioa 
y yrs y tUXN (SC. KOM). 

336 f. dvev here = ywpis, as in O. Z. 1464 avev rovd avdpos. 
—otorwds t’: the 7 is placed as if pdé@ns were to serve for both 
clauses: but, in the form which the sentence actually takes, 
this te properly belongs to péOys, and the second re to 
éxpadys. (Cp. PA. 1415 7a Aids te ppdowv Bovdrcdipatda cor, | 
Katepntvcwv O dddv Hv orédXet.) For the simple verb followed 
by the compound, cp. O. Z: 566 f. ecyere—rapéoyonev: Ph. 
249 f. otc 6a—xatow.—The masc. plur. oterwas alludes to Iole: 
cp. O. ZT. 366 ovv tots piAtdros (Locasta).—v v7 od8tv eiohkov- 
oas: her relations with Heracles. ‘The first clause corresponds 
with the information which the speaker gives in vv. 379 ff.; the 
second, with that which he gives in wv. 351 ff. 

338 mavr’, adv., ‘in all respects’; to be taken, not with émuorn- 
penv alone (as if = ‘complete knowledge’), but with éxw émurrynpyv. 

339 th 8 tor; Cp. O. 7. 1144 ti 8 Eorr; pds ti TovTO 
rovros ioropets; Here, as there, a mark of interrogation must 
follow éo7, since tis can stand for dos only in an indirect 
question.—rot, causal gen.; so rivos Ph. 327.—éplotacat pe, 
makest me to halt, thvSe Bdiow (acc. of respect), in this move- 
ment (towards the house). For the second acc., cp. Pz. 1242 
ris €oras pp ovrikwAvowv Tade; 76. 1301 pees pe...xeipa. Schol.. 
tivos evexev THV TopEelav Kal TiV EiaOdoY toTas Kat KwAVELS ; 

The midd. ébécrao: does not elsewhere occur in a causal 
sense (except in the aor., as Xen. Cyr. 8. 2. 19 ppoupous ererry- 
copnv). But the causal use of xabicrapo. (Aesch. Zum. 706 
potpyya yiis xaBiorapa, ‘Thuc. 2. 6 ra 7 év ty Toe Kabio- 
ravTo) appears to warrant a like use of éiorapat, where, as 
here, the context helps to explain it. 
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Another explanation is: rod pe ébforacat, ‘why hast thou 
come close up to me, rhv8e Biow (cogn. acc.), with this (hurried) 
step?’ But: (1) instead of pe, we should then expect por. 
(2) tyvde...8aocw here refers more naturally to the movement 
in which Deianeira is stopped than to a movement which the 
ayyeAos makes towards her. 

340 f. oS Tov mdpos...ov8 viv. The double ov8 here must 
not be confused with a double otre. The first ovd€ = ‘mot even, 
and the second, ‘0, nor...’: cp. O. C. 1402 Tovodrov otov ovde 
povacai tit | e£eoO Eraipwv, od arootpépar Tadw.—rov tapos 
pidov: vv. 180—199.—parnv: not Wevdds, as the schol. explains 
(a sense which must refer to the speaker, not to the hearer), but 
simply, ‘in vain.” His promise of good news proved true.— 
Soxd, Sc. potnv oe axovoecOar. 

342 f. éxelvovs, Lichas and the captives: who are moving 
away into the house, but have not yet disappeared. Their 
movement, which would begin at v. 335, ends only at 345. 
As the space to be traversed by them would not be great, 
we may suppose that Lichas, though he does not overhear the 
words of the ayyedos, has paused near the door of exit, in 
uncertainty, on seeing Deianeira stop, and is finally dismissed 
by a gesture of hers, after the words totrous 8’ ta (344). Here 
she forgets the évev rav8" of Vv. 336.—7 "pol tatoSé 7’ (the Chorus), 
—1i.e, povais: an addition which the emphasis on the pronouns 
renders needless. 

344 ol taicSé +’ otdty elpyerar: the verb is clearly passive : 
the midd. eipyouor occurs only as=‘to keep oneself off’ from 
something (O. Z. 890). And it is simpler to take ot8tv as 
nom. than as adv. with an impers. verb. ool tatoSér”’ might be 
a dat. of interest: ‘for thee and these, nothing is excluded’: 
but it is truer (I think) to carry on éfevretv. ‘Thus the strict 
sense is:—‘for the purpose of telling to thee and these, nothing 
is excluded.’ The ordinary ovdév etpyer occurs at 1257. 

345 Kal 84: O. C. 31.— xo Adyos onpawérw. For the verb, 
cp. 598 onpatve. 

347 f. Slkns és dp0sv, conformably with the straight rule 
of honesty: cp. O. Z: 853 dixaiws dpOdv, truly right (for the 
prophecy). For the implied metaphor, cp. Eur. Hee. 602 otdev 
TOY aigypov Kavove Tod Kadovd pabwv: for «is, Thuc. 6. 82 és 70 
axpuBes eimety (So the MSS.: ws Kriiger). The gen. dékys can be 
joined to épdv (though without art.), since the latter is felt 
as a subst.: cp. Az. 1144 év Kax@ | xeyndvos. 
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i] vov...1] mpdo0ev...7apiy: since vdv can mean ‘just now,’ it is 
not necessary to supply wapeoruv: but it is easy to do so: cp. 
Xen. An. 3. 3. 2 éyw...kal Kipw motos 7,...Kal viv vulv evvous 
(ciui).—kaxds here = amuotos, as at 468 it is opposed to awWevdetv. 
—ov Sixaros is merely a synonym for kaxds (cp. 457), ‘not 
honest’: cp. 411: Ant. 671 dixatov Kayalov wapacraryy. ‘The 
antithesis, which is only between viv and apéo6ev, is thus 
somewhat blurred. 

350 @ piv yap éEelpnxas, standing where it does, is most 
simply taken as an acc. of respect; though rovrwy might 
be supplied.—éyvota: for the a, see on PA. 129 ayvota 
TPO00O 7). 

352 ff. paptipev: cp. 188.—Hipurdv 0’ Aor rhv O° ihiz. 
Oixadlav: z.¢., slew him, and Zook the town. Just so in /Z, 11. 
328 Ederny didpov Te Kat dvépe (the men are slain). This is usu. 
called a case of ‘zeugma’: but it is not really of the same kind 
as (¢.g.) Her. 4. 106 éo6yra re hopéovar TH SxvOiKy dpoinv, yAdo- 
cay dé idtnv: where the verb properly suits the first clause only, 
and €xovo. would naturally have been added to the second 
clause. The poetical use of €Aciv, in regard to contests, 
included the senses, (1) ‘to overcome,’ often connoting ‘to 
slay’; and (2) ‘to gain by overcoming.’ Cp. Pind. O. 1. 88 
é\ev 0 Oivouaov Biav, tapévov te avvevvov (overcame the father 
in a race, and zom the daughter). So we can say, ‘they con- 
quered their oppressors,’ and ‘they conquered freedom.’ ‘The 
difference is that we should not say, in one sentence, ‘they 
conquered their oppressors, and freedom.’ 

tiv iblrupyov: cp. 327 n.—Oixadlav: for the anapaest, 
“excused by the proper name, cp. 233. 

355 povos Oav: whereas Lichas had represented Zeus as 
mpaxtwp Of all (251).—-0édfeev, with irony; that gentle spell 
produced these exploits. Cp. 1142 rovdde PiAtpw.—aixpdoar 
Ta5« (cogn. acc.), to do these warlike deeds. The verb has here 
a general sense, as in Aesch. ers. 756 evdov aixpagew, to play 
the warrior at home: cp. Az. 97. 

356f. ov tari Av8ois, Here émi Avoots = ‘in their country’ 
(248 év Avdots): cp. 1100 ys ém éoxarous Toros: Her. 5. 77 
éml...79 XOpy.—tw ’Oudddy: In subjection to her,—a common 
sense of vro with dat. (as Thuc. 1. 32 ei éoopuefa vm aidrois). 
im’ is an almost certain correction of the MS. ém’ (see cr. n.), 
which rami may have generated. If éw’ were retained, it could 
mean only ‘in the power of’: for, in reference to ove person, émi 
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could not possibly mean merely ‘with.’ After ért Avdots, how- 
ever, the repetition of émi in a different sense would here 
be awkward.—mévev Aarpedpar’, service consisting in toils 
(defining gen.): cp. 505 aeOX dydvwr. (O. C. 105 poxOous 
Aatpevwr, ‘thrall ¢o woes,’ is not parallel.)—6 fumrds...pdpos : 
cp. Ant. 36 dovov...dnucodevorov. A sarcastic allusion to the 
vivid detail with which Lichas had told the story (270 ff.). 

Heracles had really killed Iphitus. ‘The denial here refers 
only to the place which the murder held in the story told by 
Lichas. Heracles was instigated, not by the Lydian servitude 
which punished his crime, or by those affronts (262 ff.) which 
Lichas represented as having moved him to the crime, but, in 
reality, by the refusal of Eurytus to give him Tole. 

358 &v refers, not to popos, but back to "Epos (354), verses 
356f. being parenthetical ; just as in 997 qv refers to xpymts in 
992, and not to AwBay in 996. The conjecture 8 would 
enfeeble the passage. év...mapdcas expresses that the divine 
agent, who should have been placed in the foreground of the 
story (cp. 862), has been thrust out on sight, Cp) Hare Andr. 
29 Eppuovyv yopet, | TOUMOV TAPWCAS Me ke SodAov Néxos. — 
turadw héyet, speaks in a contrary sense. Her. 1. 207 €xw yvopny 

..7a eurradw 7 outa. 7, g, 56 ode wadw épéer (‘ gainsay ’). 

359 dX ivi’: here adda merely serves to resume the 
story, after the parenthesis: cp. d€ in 252, 281.—ov« tree : 
the zmperf. is regularly used with ref. to such failure (e.g., 
Thuc. 3. 3 émevdy...0vK erefov: id. 4. 4 ws otk erefev),—rdv 
gutoomépov : not yet identified with Eurytus. ‘That disclosure 
forms the climax, at 380. 

360 f. Kpidiov as exo Aéxos: cp. Her. 3. 1 ovK ws yvvatka 
pov eperre...efeuv, aAN’ ws mahhakiyy. —tykAna is properly the 
matter of the complaint: airiav, the imputation of blame for it. 
For airéa in this sense, CP. O. T. 656, Az. 28.—érousdoas: cp. 
Isae. or. 11 §14 aydvas Tapackevalery (‘to get up’ lawsuits 
against one). 

362—364 émortpareder...dvaxra matépa. I keep the traditional 
text, only with rév8’ (B) instead of rév8’ (L) in 363: in the 
poet’s time either would have been written TONA. If the 
text be sound, it means:—‘he makes war upon her country, 
that in which (Lichas) said that this Eurytus was master of the 
throne.’ But there are three difficulties : 

(1) It was needless to say that the girl’s warpis was also 
the realm of Eurytus: cp. 244 f.: 283 ff.: 315. 
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(2) Heracles is subject to émorparete. and «refve: but 
Lichas to etme. Such a change of subject is very harsh: still, 
it is not impossible; and, as the zarrative of Lichas has been 
the foremost topic so far, eiwe would at once suggest him. 

(3) At v. 377 Deianeira asks, ap dvadvupos | répuxer; 
7.¢., ‘1s she of obscure birth?’—and then, for the first time, 
learns that the girl’s father is Lurytus. 

The only course which removes all these three difficulties 
is Hartung’s,—who brackets the words tiv tatrns...carépa, sO 
that three verses shrink into one,—ém.ictparever matpida tHode, 
kai 7oAwv. This would certainly improve the passage. And it is 
conceivable that the interpolation should have been due to actors. 

365 f. te, Heracles: he is not, indeed, yet at Trachis 
(and the words ddpovs ws tovode go with wéurwv); but, after 
his distant wanderings, he may be said to ‘have arrived,’ 
since in his march from Oechalia he has already reached the 
point of Euboea nearest to his home (237). Heracles being 
the subject to émrepoe and to évreSéppavrar (368), there would be 
an exceptional harshness in making Lichas the subject to qe: 
nor would this suit the sense so well. 

Sdpous ds Tovcdse: seen. on O. Z. 1481 ws Tas ddeAdas TAod€ 
Tas éuas xépas. The case for reading és is stronger here than 
there. Yet I refrain from altering, since the house so easily 
suggests the household. 

368 08’ cixos : ovde here = ‘nor,’ rather than, ‘not even.’— 
évreOéppavrat. This compound is not found elsewhere, while 
€xOcppaivw is frequent. But evOepuos was common, and is 
applied by Arist. to a ‘fervid’ temperament (Piysiogn. 2, 
p. 8066 26: didvorav...€vOeppov: 3 p. 808a 37 evdvets Kat 
evOepuor). Here év-, suggesting the inward, Azden flame, seems 
better than the more prosaic ék-. 

371 f. pds péoy Tpaxwiov ayopa: peon here implies, 
‘open,’ ‘public,’ as in édagé’...€s péoov (Ph. 609): pds, lit. 
‘close to’; the dyyedos had been one of those who stood in 
the outer part of the crowd, while inner circles were thronging 
round Lichas; he had thus been able to get away quickly 
(188—195).—dyopa, not ‘market-place,’ but ‘gathering’ (the 
place was a Aeyuwv, 188); a sense not rare even in Attic prose: 
cp. Xen. Av. 5. 7. 3 cvvayayety abrdv ayopdv: Aeschin, or. 3 
§ 27 ayopav roujoo tov pvdwv. 

Join écavras euol: cp. Her, 2. 67 as d@ atvrws row Kval of 
ixvevtai Odmrrovrat 
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374 7d 8 dptdv: cp. the words of the messenger to 
Eurydicé in Anz, 1194 f. ti yép ce padrOdcoom’ av dv és 
vorepov | Wetorar pavovpeP; dpGov GAnOe’ del. 

375 {£. od...mpdypatos; Az, 102 ov cou TYXNS EoTHKEV; 
1b. 314 €v TO Tpdypatos.—tmécreyov with cicdddeypar: cp. LZ. 
1386 BeBaow apts dwpdtwv tbrooreyou. 

377 £. @& 8tornvos, sc. éyw: Cp. 1143, 1243. Ph. 744 
Svotynvos, © TaAas éyw.—dvdvupos: Gonos Kal Svayevys (schol.). 
The reference to origin is brought out by wépuxev. 

This question seems strange after the words xrelve 7’ &vaxra 
marépa tiod_ in 364,—which Deianeira can hardly be supposed to 
have forgotten. (See n. on 362 ff.) If those words be genuine, 
we might perhaps regard the question here as merely continuing 
her own bitter thought,—not as really asking for information :— 
‘Wretched that Iam! Is this the nameless maiden of whom 
he spoke ?’ 

Sudpvuto (cp. 255 n.): Lichas had merely declared that he 
knew nothing (314—319). 

379 Képta: these words begin the reply to a question in 
Fl. 312, Aesch. Swppl. 452: they are the first words of a 
speaker also in Az. 1359, £7. 1279. 

The conject. dvopa for dupa not only removes a difficulty, 
but is made almost certain by the question, dp’ dvdvupos mépukev; 
The words were easily confused: thus in Az. 447 oupa has been 
made in L from évopa. By dvopa, as dist. from picw, is meant 
partly the nobleness of the name itself (akin to Iolaiis, etc.), 
partly her personal renown for beauty.—dotow, birth, as Az. 
1301 dioa pev qv | Bocirdea (and 2. 1259). 

380 f. warpds piv otoa «.7.X. The simplest account of 
the per is that “IdAn dé kadXovpévy ought to have followed, but, 
owing to the fact that her zame is primarily in question, the 
second clause became’IoAy ’kadetro, The moré belongs in sense 
to ’xaXetro, not to ofea: the imperf. refers to her former condition 
in her own home: cp. 301 jaar. 

‘Iodky: Curtius (7/ym. § 590) accepts the connection with (or. 
Some mythologists regard Iolt as ‘the violet dawn,’ who is 
wedded to the rising sun (Hyllus) after his precursor (Heracles) 
has passed away in fiery glory (Paley, /z¢rod. to Tr., p. 204). 
The poet, at least, is innocent of such symbolism.—tfjs: 47 n. 

382 Bddoras: the plur., as O. 7. 717, O. C. 972.—ot8v 
ioropav, compared with the words of Lichas himself (317 od’ 
dvioTopouv paxpdy), seems better taken as = ‘because he had 
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not been éxguiring’ (ort ovdey tordépea), than, ‘because he did 
not know’ (cp. O. T: 1484 f.). 

383 f. ddowro «.7.A.: a forcible way of saying, ‘Any kind 
of misdoing might be pardoned sooner than treachery of the 
kind which we see here.’ Cp. 468 f., cot 3 éyo gpalw Kkaxov | 
mpos adAov elvat, K.T.A. 

The comment is aimed at Lichas in the first instance; but 
its vague form seems purposed, so that the hearers may extend 
it, if they please, to Heracles. Deianeira herself is in doubt 
whether the dissimulation practised by Lichas was prompted 
by her lord (449): Lichas explains that it was not so (479 f.). 

va St: for the place of the art., cp. 92 n.: for & as =aAAa, 
Ant. 85 n.—py (generic) mpérové’ atta: the treachery is aggra- 
vated by the fact of the high trust reposed in those from whom 
it proceeds. Ph. 1227 émpakas Epyov Totov oy ov cor mperov ; 

385 oe: for the spelling, cp. 7%. 120 n. 

387 f. mev@ov: Nauck writes mv@od. But the change is as 
needless here asin O. 7: 604. Where the sense is, ‘ zzgutre,’ 
the pres. is right: cp. O. C. 993 morepa ruvOdvor, av «i | taryp 
go 6 kalvwy: 26. 1155 ws py €lddr adroy pndev av ov muvOaver 
On the other hand in O. Z: 332 f. té tadr’ | aAAws ed€yyxets 3 08 
yap av wvOo.d ov, the aor. is required, as the sense is, ‘ /earn.’ 
Cp. above, 66, 91; and below, 458. 

capi = ardn07: £7. 1223 expal ci capy éyw.—tpds lav, 
?.e., with stringent questioning (such as the adyyedos himself 
applies, 402 ff.). The phrase is rare, except where physical 
force is meant; cp., however, O. C. 1185 ov yap ce, Gdpoe, 
mpos Biav Tapacrace | yvwpuns.—kplvew = dvaxpivey: 195 Nn. 

389 ovk dd yvdpyns, not away from good judgment,—not 
otherwise than it prescribes: ov« avev ovvécews (schol.). Cp. 
OUK GTO KaLpov, OvK G70 TpdToU (nN. On O. C. goo): Plat. Zheaet. 
Pp. 179 C ovx aro oKorod eipnxev. Others understand, ‘not 
contrary to my own judgment’ (rotTo Kdpot apéoxe, schol.). 
11. 10. 324 oot 8 ey odx dAvos oKowds Ecaopat, odd ard ddéys 
(‘belying thy hope’): 2d. 1. 561 azo Ovpod | wadAov émot even. 
But here yvwuns seems better taken generally. 

39I otk épav im dyyéAov: though it would be easy to 
supply «AnOets from airékdytos (Az. 289 axAntos ovd tr 
ayyéAwv | KAnGeis), it is needless to do so: cp. Eur. Andr. 561 
ov yap pias oe KANddvos Tpobvpia | peTPAOov, GAAG puplwy dz’ 
ayyéruv. 

After 392 Lichas re-enters. 
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304 ds dpas. I receive this slight and easy correction of 
cicopas, holding that the latter does not admit of any sound 
defence. Various explanations of it have been attempted, the 
best of which is Dindorf’s plea that etwopgs is parenthetic. 
But this does not suit the idiom of tragedy. The parenthetic 
Opas (interrogative) does not support it. 

As regards 4s épas, Blaydes well points out that a double 
@s Occurs elsewhere : 1241 TAX’ y ws c0LKas, ws vooels davets: 
Ant. 735 opas TAO ws eipyKas ws ayay véos; L/, 1341 ynyyetAas, 
ws €ouxev, OS TEOVNKOTA. 

395 f. ex taxelas: Cp. 727. and n. on Anz. 994. —ovv xpdvo.. 
Bpadet: O. C. 1602 Tayxel...cvv Xpovw.—rmplv hpas eetuedoncbat 
Adsyous. ‘The compound verb is confirmed, as against the kat 
vewoaoOat of the ss. (cr. n.), by the schol.’ s paraphrase, 
avaxawioacGat; and more esp. by Eustath., P: Sit, 20 (on 
vetoto Baleins, Ll. 10. 353), vedy, ov Xpyols Tap “Howddy ev 70, 
Gépeos 8 vewpmevy ovK aTaTyceE (Op. 462), e€ ov Kal mapa 
Yodoxret avavewoacbat Aoyous, 76 avaKkwho ae On the other 
hand, the MS. xai is clearly sound: apiv kat here aa os 
even’; see on Ant. 280. For the apocopé of the prep. 
Kavvewoar Gat, cp: 335 dppieivar 

3908 Kal: 246.—1d mordv ris dAyPelas, the faithfulness of 
the truth, =the honest truth.—vepeis, ‘wilt thou give me,’ as in 
VEMELY [OLpay TW, because she claims a true account as due to 
her : 436° fi; Pia. -exkheyys doyov. Cp. the pass. 1a VEVER,? O27 
TO pev ar new OvTW aki Bdonrov veweTat eal TOUS "EAXnvas : sO 
honestly do we discharge our duty towards the Greeks. 

Even without the hint in the schol. (cr. n.), it would have 
been clear that vewets must be read here. 

402 odros, Bhéh’ HSe: the ayyeAos roughly bespeaks attention 
for his own question; Gde = detipo (GC. Deni ee CoO... Treat 
ovTos ov, mperBv, dedpd por gwver BrAerwv: AZ. 1047 ovTos, oe 
pwve. 

403 od 8’: areproof of the meddling stranger. Cp. Isae. 
or. 8§ 24 od b€ ris ef; Gol dé ri tpoojKe OdrreW ; od yryvwoKw 
O€. 

404 téApynorov, an ironical rejoinder : ‘bring yourself to 
do it,—‘have the goodness to do it.’ (Not, ‘dare.’) Cp. 
Gab, ton, £2. 82, 481.—d gpoveis, ‘if thou comprehendest’ 
(the question). Not, ‘if thou art sane ’—which would be too 
strong here.—toropé with double acc., like épwrd: Eur. PA. 621 
ql p toropets T0d« 5 
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407 dedboowv para (adv., cp. O. 7: 883), suffering a delusion 
of the eyes. Cp. 863: Hor. C. 3. 27. 39 (az me) Ludit imago| 
Vana? 

409 Sika: for the plur., cp. 64.—The division of the 
verse between two speakers (dvriAaBy) gives vivacity: cp. 418, 
S70. 

4II Sixatos: cp. 348. 

AI2 moxldas (i): cp. 1121: for zoiAos with ref. to 
subtlety, see on O. Z. 130 9 wokrmdds Shiyé. 

415 f. icropotpevos = epwrwuevos, a Comparatively rare use 
of this passive; so Her. 1. 24 KAyGévras ioropéecGau et te 
Aéyouev.—od oryndrds el: as Creon calls the PvAag a AdAnua, 
Ant. 320. Possibly an echo of Eur. Suppl. 567 Ay’, & te 
BovAe: Kat yap ov ovynAos et: where the phrase alludes to the 
rhetoric of the herald Copreus. 

418 xdrowba, z.c., thou knowest whom I mean: O. Z: 1048 
Gots KaTOLOE TOV BoTHp Ov evveret. 

4IQ wv tn ayvolas opas. If these words are sound, they 
mean, ‘on whom you look with (affected) ignorance.’ There 
is little force in the objection that Iole is not actually present: 
the Messenger is calling up the recent scene (314—3109), 
which is so fresh in their minds. The real question 1s,—could 
tn’ dyvolas be thus used,—as = ‘zzth’ (not ‘/rom’) ‘ignorance’? 
Elsewhere iro denotes some external accompaniment of action, 
as (1) sound, bro ovpiyywv: or silence, vx evpypov Bons (£7. 
630): (2) ight, tro aprddwrv: (3) a pressure from without, as 
UTO LATTlywv. 

On the whole, I do not feel sure that there is a corruption. 
If there is, it probably lies deep. 

421 f. ris wé0ey podtdov: Od. 1. 170 Tis robe els avdpuv ; 
Eur. £7. 779 tives | ro0ev mopevecO’ ;—rrdpa is much better here 
than wapwy, a corruption which may have been induced by 
porcwv above. In 431, on the other hand, the emphasis of 
mapwv is fitting. 

423 f. moddoiow dordv answers trolois év dvOpdrrovet ;—a-yopa : 
372 n.—tatra y : Iolée’s name and birth: ye hints that more is 
in reserve. 

425 If the ms. vat be genuine here, it stands, of course, 
extra metrum, as in Eur. LZ. TZ. 742 vat. | wetow ode x.t.X. 
There, too, it has good ms. authority, but is omitted by Dindorf. 
Here, perhaps, it might indicate a moment of embarrassment 
on the part of the herald, who now sees that he is detected. 
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The ye after wdveav makes vat unnecessary, but proves nothing 
against it. 

tayo: Other places where tragic metre proves this form are 
O. 7. 734; ft. 771 od yép te BovA‘js taiTd Kat dpduov Tédos : 
Eur. Med. 564 és raird Geinv. But metre proves ravrdv in five 
places of Soph. (O. 7: 325: O. C. 612, 1419: LPR. 546, 1256), 
as in Aesch. Zum. 625, Eur. Ov. 1280, etc. Aristophanes 
uses both forms (Wud. 663 rairo, Lg. 319 Tavror, etc.) 

426 The antithesis is between the whole phrases, 8éxyow 
being the important word in the first, and éaxpBaoa. in the 
second. ééaxp. Aoyov means here, ‘to render a statement 
precise, by bringing definite evidence in support of it. 

427 welay Sdxyow; This idiom, so common in colloquial 
Aime (At Ace, 61 f., etc.), is alien from tragedy; but 
Schneidewin and others quote Eur. fe/en. 566 EA. & ypovios 
eMOav os Sapaptos és xépas. | ME. wotas dayaptos; (‘how ? 
‘wife’ ?”). 

429 f. eyo Sdpapra; Another colloquialism: cp. Ar. Zys. 
529 f. éravopfucamev av buds. | —tpets yuds; dewov ye Eyes 
Kov TAyTOV Emorye.—Tovbe tis K.T.A.: £1. 444 ToUTOV oic? €i Lav 
KUPEL ; 

431 The emphatic oot seems better here than oov. It 
may be noted that, instead of ixovoevy, we should usu. have 
qkovea: see on O. C. 6. 

432 f. 4 Av8ia (sc. yuv7)= 7 Avdy (70), Omphalé. The 
adj. Avd.os (frequent in poetry) is used by Soph. in fr. 728 
Avoia A\iGos. And as in fr. 49 he has Avéys (for Avdias) xepxidos, 
so here he admits the converse licence.—o tijo8’ tpws davels, the 
love for her, as it was manifested,—qaveds implying that this 
manifestation was sudden and violent,—like a fire blazing 
forth: cp. Aesch. ers. 353 npgev péev, © dSéorowa, Tod TavTos 
kakov | pavets dAdotwp 7 Kakds datuwy wobév.—For this third 
clause, reiterating the sense of the first (#s ratrns 360 x.7.A.), 
see on Ant. 465—468. 

434 £. amoorqta: cp. £1 g12 tHad droorqvat oréyys : 
Thue. 7. 28 dzoorjvat ék SixeAias. Here a prose-writer would 
have said rather peraor7Tw.—voootvt. Anpewv: the dat. is bold, 
but does not warrant suspicion; it follows the analogy, partly 
of dvareyeoGai tw, but more especially of idroverkeiy rue (Plat. 
Legg. 731 A), otracvalev tui (id. Rep. 556 E): the notion is, 
‘to hold a silly condroversy with a madman.’ Cp. the schol., od 
yop pirovekyow mpos avTuy, 
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436 f. apés oe tot...Atds: O. C. 250.—vdros: the tioros 
mayos of Oeta (1191), as conceived in this play, is well-wooded 
(1195 f.). It was sacred to Zeus (200 n.).—karaorpdmrrovtos : 
cp. Ph. 729 Oeiw rupt rappays, Oiras brép 0yOwr. 

éxkdébys Adyov, ‘steal the story away,’ z.e., ‘keep back from 
me that which ought to be told.’ Cp. Plat. Rep. 449 Cc Soxets 
...€l00s OXov od TO Ehaxiotov exkhérrev TOD Adyov, iva pi) SeAOys: 
“you seem to be cheating us out of a whole chapter which is a 
very important part of the story’ (Jowett).—Not, ‘falsify your 
story..—Distinguish the use of éxxAérrew as=éfararay in 
FHSS: 7 

438 ff. Deianeira argues:—(1) 438—448: he need not 
fear that she will feel rancour against Heracles or Ioleé: 
(2) 449—454: falsehood would be disgraceful for him,—and, 
if his motive were kind, useless: (3) 455 f.: detection would 
be certain: (4) 457 ff: he need not be afraid of paining her. 
(5) In vv. 461—467 she returns to the first topic. 

kaxq, here opp. to xpyo7n: one who is capable of rancour. 
(Not, ‘cowardly.’)—-rav0péarev: human nature generally; not 
tavopév: the latter would be at once less delicate and less 
pathetic.— xalpew...rots adrots, to delight in the same things: 
petaBody Tavrwv yAvKv. 

441 ie *“Epote pév voy, like O. Z. 31 Geotor fev vuv: SO in 
Ionic prose, as Her. 4. 145 otros pey vuv Tatra éerpynooe.— 
avravicrator: like the athlete who rises, when called by the 
herald, and presents himself for the contest: Her. 8 59 ev 
toio. dydou ol mpocsaviotapevor (2.6, before they are thus 
summoned) pariLovrar. So Plut. Su//. 7 (with ref. to a contest 
for the consulship) dvravictato 0 airé Mapios.—és xetpas, with 
avraviotatat: a terse way of saying, ‘so as to come to close 
quarters’: O. C. 835 ray’ «is Bacavov ef xepov: 2b. 975 és 
xetpas 7AGov. Plut. Zhes. 5 dyxéuaxou kat padriora dy TavTwv 
eis xXetpas wOetoba (to push forward to close quarters) tots 
evavtiows mewabynKores. 

aéxtns Sas. No one can parry the adroit and rapid blows 
of Erés. His antagonist fares like the barbarian opposed to 
the skilled pugilist (Dem. or. 4 § 40),—6 wAnyels det THS TANYAS 
éverat, xdv érépwoe waragys, éxeio€ ciow ai xeipess mpoPaddeoOau 
S i) BXérew évavtiov ovr oidey ovr eGéXet. 

od Kadds dpoved: cp. Eur. fr. 271 “Epwra & doris py Oeov 
kpive. péyav | Kal Tov GravTwV datpovwy inéptaroy, | i oKaLOS 
gor, i) Kadwy depos dv | od« olde TOV péyiaTov avOpwrors Bedy, 
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443 &oyer Kal Ocdv: so of Kurprs, fr. 856. 13 tiv ov maXdalove’ 
és Tpis éxBadrct Oeav; 26, 15 Atos Tupavvel mA EvLovov. 

444 xdwod ye: instead of saying kat Bporwy, she touchingly 
refers to her own experience: she, certainly, (ye,) can attest the 
Love-god’s power.—rés 8° od clearly goes with what follows ; it 
would be weak as a parenthesis (7s | é ou j).—olas y enod, ‘by 
assimilation to Erépas, instead of ola y éyw: Thue. 7. a1 TpOs 
avdpas ToAunpors olovs kai "AOyvaiovs. The ye means, ‘a poor 
mortal like myself.’ It should not be transposed and placed 
after yarepas (‘and another #00’). 

445 f. topo r dvBph : for te irregularly followed by 4 (447), 
cp. Plat. Jon 535 D és dv...khaiy 7 év @voiats Kal €oprats, wydev 
dmroAwAEKas TOVTWV, 7) seeires —rpSe Ty vow, the violent passion 
of love: cp. 544: this was prob. the sense in fr. 615 (from the 
Phaedra), vooovs 6 avayKyn Tas Genharous dépev. But in 491 
the meaning is different.—pepwrés: for the active sense, cp. 
GO i. 969. 

447 f. rod pydtv aicxpod, that which is in no way of a shameful 
kind (generic py): cp. Ant. 494 Tadv pndev dpOds...TexvOpWevw * 
Ph. 409 pydev dixarov.—p8’ épot kakod twos. As we could say, 
TO py epot Kaxov te (‘what is not any ill to me’), so here it 
seems simplest to carry on the rod: though it is not necessary 
to do so. 

This is a remarkable passage, and it is of some moment to 
understand it rightly. ‘The meaning is not merely that Iolé’s 
relation to Heracles was excused by the omnipotence of Erés. 
Concubinage (zadAaxia) was not merely tolerated by Athenian 
opinion, but, in some measure, protected by law (see e¢.g., Lys. 
Or © 9 40- Isae. or. 8 § 39). Its relation to the life of the 
family is illustrated by the Andromache of Euripides ; for 
though Andromaché is Trojan, and Hermioné Spartan, “the 
sentiments are Athenian. 

But is Deianeira in earnest here; or is she feigning 
acquiescence, to reassure Lichas? Presently she tells the 
Chorus that she cannot endure to share her home with Ioleé 
(539—546). Probably Sophocles meant her to be sincere in 
both places. ‘The faith in her own power to bear the trial is 
natural at this moment of excitement and suspense. Not less 
so is the reaction, when she knows the worst, and has had 
time to think. 

449 f. ovdx tori tat7’ adn K.7.A.: 2.é. ‘it Is impossible that 
I should have bitter feelings towards Heracles or Iolé (and so 
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the danger which you may fear is imaginary); dwt you, on the 
other hand, if you are withholding the truth, are doing wrong.’ 
—paborv.. Acpayddves: cp. 336 fi: 

451 f. atrav=ceavtov: O. C. 929 ais xvvELs 7OMuw | THY 
avTos abtov.—B8rav Oédys «.7.A.: the form is general, but the 
reference is to this particular case: when you wish to prove 
kind (by sparing pain), you will be found the reverse (cp. 458). 
—For 6040, cp. Anz. 709. 

454 «hp, a deadly thing (P%. 42, 1166): mpdceorw, said of 
a quality or a repute which attaches toa man: Az. 1079 déos 
yap © mpoceotw aicxivy @ dpod: cp. 2. 521. 

455 8nws 8 Afoes «.7.A.: and as for the hope of your 
escaping detection, not even that, comes to pass (as a result of 
reticence) Cp. O. T. 1058 ovk av yevo.ro Tod’, oTws. |: ov 
ave rovpov yévos. Instead of saying, ovd’ av todro yiyverat, 
omws Anoets, the speaker puts Smws 8 Aqoets first, to mark the 
fresh hypothesis. 

457 f£. 8éouxas...tapBets: for the substituted synonym, cp. 
347 f.: O. ZT. 54 aA cirep apes tHOdE yns, WoTEp KpaTtets.— 
tovro, emphatic: cp. Ph. g12. 

460 mrelotas aviip eis: cp. O. C. 563.—ynpe does not 
necessarily denote wedlock: Eur. Zvo. 44 (of Cassandra) yapet 
Boiws oxétvov “Ayapéeuvav €xos.—b4 = yy: O. TZ. 968. 

462 f. avéykar: so Plat. Legg. 762 a (quoted by Campbell) 
ree ee Owrrelats tre(kovtes dveldn hepeoOwoav ev TAacH TH TOAEL : 

‘have reproaches for their reward. ’ (For the normal use, 
ae Phaedr. 245 B hepecdw 7a VuKNT pa.) The irony of 
pépecOar dveidn is less open than in such phrases as zeévOy 
Kapmova Oa: or dakpva Kepdaivey : we might rather compare our 
own phrase, ‘ to come off second-best’ (instead of ‘victorious ’). 

nde te, 008 el...evtaxein, (e€veyxart) av (ovedos). For the 
ellipse of the optat., cp. ZZ. 364 tis ons 0 ovK pw TiuyAs TUXELY, | 
ovr’ dv ot, cwdppwv vy’ ova (sc. pwns): Ph. 115 n. Though od8 
(‘not even’) goes closely with ¢i, yet avis placed between them: 
cp. O. C. 272 00d’ ay 0 eyryvopny Kakds. 

évtaxein TO gideiv: the subject to the verb is surely Tole. 
To make Heracles the subject is not impossible (Greek could 
be bold in such transitions),—but it would be excessively 
harsh. Deianeira has already implied that she believed Iolé 
to be enamoured of Heracles (444). 

évraxe(n admits of two explanations: I prefer the first. 
(1) ‘Though she be utterly adsorbed in her love’: lit., melted 
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into it,—with her whole soul irrevocably steeped in it. The 
metaphor is from pouring molten wax or metal into a mould, 
to which it cleaves. Extant examples of évrnxec$ar show only 
the converse way of speaking, as if here we had 76 dude 
evtakein avTy: Ll. £311 pioos te yap madaudv évrérnke por: fr. 
856. 7 évrnKerar yap (pws) tAEvpovwv ocots eve | Wryy. (2) The 
other possible sense is, ‘be melted,’ ‘ languish,’ zz¢h love ; ro 
gurciv being then instrum. dat. This is, however, a weaker 
meaning, and less appropriate. For: (a) it would imply an 
unsatisfied longing; and (4) Deianeira’s thought is rather 
this:—‘I will not be harsh to her, even though she be resolved 
never to renounce his love.’ 

464 «xrpa: for the spelling, cp. O. Z. 13. 8 here 
emphasises the whole phrase @xtipa...adiota: we cannot hold 
(with Blaydes) that 6) padwora is for padtora dy, any more 
than that 67 woAX’ (153) is for woAAa 57. 

468 f. felrw kar otpov, go down the stream before the 
wind. For odtpov, cp. 815. She means, ‘it is idle to dwell 
upon what cannot be undone.’—kaxdv =amrov, werd) (347). 
—rmpbds ddXdov «.7.A.: 7.¢., ‘if thou must use deceit, use it towards 
anyone rather than me’: cp. P%. 1119 orvyepav exe | SVoTOTMOV 
apav ém’ adXows. The parataxis makes the precept kaxdv | mpds 
&Xov eva absolute in form, though it is only relative in sense: 
cp. 383 f.: Isocr. or. 6 § 54 wws ovK aicypdoy,...tHv pev 
Evporyv...wectyv meTo.nkévat Tpotaiwv,...vmép O& THs 
Tatpioos...pnde piav paynv gaiverOar pewaynpévors ; 

470 f. mod Acyotoy: cp. LZ. 1207 mov déeyovtt, Kovx 
dpaptyoe mote. The aor. imper. = ‘obey her,—‘ do the thing 
which she urges’: while me®ov would mean rather, ‘be 
persuaded’: cp. O. C. 1181. Here the context seems slightly 
in favour of mot, though the pres. is also quite admissible.— 
yuvaukl Tye: this simple dat. of the pers. with péudopuat, though 
not very rare, is less frequent than either (1) péudopat tive, 
Ll, 383 f., or (2) pephopat rivi te. 

472 f. adr, ‘Nay, then’: Ph. 524.—Ovyriv dpovotcay 
Qvyra: Eur. fr. 796 womep 5é Ovytov Kai rd cum’ yudv edy, | 
oUTW TpoorynKe: pyde THY dpyiv Eexew | ADdvaTov, daTis Twdpovety 
ériotata. Arist. Ret. 2. 21 § 6 quotes from an unknown 
poet, afdvarov dpynv py piace Ovyntds wv: also (perh. from 
Epicharmus, as Bentley thought), @vara yp tov Ovarov, ov« aba- 
vata Tov Ovarov ppoveiv. Cp. Lith. Wic. 10. 7 § 8 ov yp7) dé kara Tods 
mapawoivtas avopumiva ppovely avOpwroyv ovra ovde Ovnta 
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Tov Ovytov, adr éd’ ocov evdéxerat abavariew.—ayvdpova seems 
best taken as acc. neut. plur. It is true that cyvwpwv is usu. 
said of persons: but analogous compounds are often neut., as 
At. 1236 Kéxpayas...irépppova, Aesch. Cho. 88 rus evppor' eiza, 
For ayvepur, ‘inconsiderate,’ ‘not making fair allowance,’ cp. 
O. C. 86: and below, 1266. 

474 «ptpopor: midd., ‘keep my knowledge to myself’: but 
it is not practically different from xpv~w here. <A midd. force 
is better marked in Az. 647 diver rT adynra Kal havévta Kpvrrerat 
(hides in itself), and 2. 246 xdpa...«kpvyapevov. The only other 
examples of the simple midd. xpvzromar are late, though the 
midd. aoxpvrropar and émixpimropar were frequent. 

475 %otw yap otras: this is not the yap which merely pre- 
faces a statement (O. 7. 277): rather it refers to v. 474: ‘the 
truth,—jor it has still to be told by me.’ 

476 ff. ravrys 6 Sevds twepos: the article is explained by the 

preceding verse :—‘It is as he says: she inspired ¢hat strong 
passion (of which he has spoken, 431 f.).’ This is a compressed 
way of making two admissions,—‘love was the real motive, and 
she was the object of that love.—Some commentators hold 
that 6 Sevds here means simply, ‘very’ (or ‘ most’) ‘ potent.’ 
The evidence for this supposed use of the article does not seem 
sufficient to establish it, 
_ aro”: referring to a time before the death of Iphitus: cp. 
359.—Hpaxdq: on the form cp. 233 n.—8AAGe: cp. Eur. Suppl. 
288 kape yap Sunde re (‘a pang shot through my heart also’). — 
THOS’ after taitys: Af. 296.— mwodipOopos: the adj., though 
proleptic, takes the art.: cp. O. C. 1088 tov evaypov reAewoat 
Adxov. —TAaTp HOS : a somewhat rare fem., used either (1) for 
metre’s sake, as here, and Eur. Szpf/. 1146 dika | matpwos: or 
(2) for euphony, as Aesch. Ag. 210 matpwous xépas, Eur. Her. 
S10 Tyas Tar pwpovs. Cp 532 -C. GC, a icae 

479 Kal To ™pos ke(vov, what is on zs side (in his favour) too: 
O. T: 1434 mpos cod yap ovd éuod ppacw. 

483 dtu thd’ apopr., instead of ef 7. 70d Opapr. : O-C. 88 
tavTnv (instead of nour) éAcEe TadAav.—vepes=vomicers, O. C. 
37 

fen f. ye pev 8h: as £7. 1243 opa ve per 37 k..A.—kelvou 
rexal ony K.7.A.: Eur. PA. 762 cov te THVT enn xapu. 

486 f. orépye: cp. Eur. Andr. 213, where Andromaché is 
giving Hermioné the same kind of advice ;—xpy yap yuvatka, 
Kav Kak@ wooe 5007, | orépyetv, aura 7’ ovK Exew Ppovynpatos.— 
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Adyous ods elrras és rHv8’, alluding to the assurance given in 462 ff.: 
for és, ‘with regard to,’ cp. P%. 1053. The reference is not 
to Deianeira’s reception of Iolé in 310 —334.—épéSws, unalter- 
ably,—z.e., so that the promise shall be kept: cp. 827: Pi. 
1197 ioGt rod euredov. The conjecture éuédous is plausible, 
but not necessary. 

488 f. Either raAN or xepotv ought logically to be absent. 

490 «al emphasises dpovodpev (‘I do think thus’): cp. 314, 
600. 

vérov y éraxrov e€apotpeda, lit., ‘Zake wp (the burden of) a 
trouble which I should dving upon myself,—viz., the anguish of 
a vain fight against all-conquering "Epws. The schol. rightly 
explains éraxrov by av@aiperov: as does the schol. on Eur. PZ. 
343 yapwv éraxtov arav. ‘This view is confirmed by the presence 
of ye, meaning, ‘at any rate I shall not add to my own woes.’ 
For a parallel use of émdyecOat, cp. Lys. or. 45 Ig TOAD peilo 
ouppopay éuauTo...erayayerar: Dem. or. 19 § 259 avGaiperov 
avrots émd-yovrat dovAciav, For eEapotpcba cp. Od. To. 84 év0a K 
auTvos avijp Sovors eEyparo puaGovs (‘ take up,’ ze. ‘win’). The 
simple atpopar is often so used, with ref. either to ‘winning’ a 
prize, or ‘taking up’ a burden (0. T. 1225 adpeiobe revOos, Ant. 
907 ypopnv wovov). This atpoyat can be replaced by the rarer 
efaipoua just as Bonnie) in a like sense (462 n.), by the rarer 
exhepopar: £7. 60 Kageveyxwpar Kéos. 

Bcoior Sucpaxodvres: Art. 1106 avayxyn 0 odyt dvopayntéov. 
The compound means, ‘to wage an up-hill fight’: cp. dvarokety, 
dvaGavaretv. For the masc. plur., used by a woman with ref. 
te merselt, cp, 77. 390, Eur. “ec. 511. 

493 Adywy-7’: the elision gives a quasi-caesura: cp. PA. 
IOI.—Adywv...émurrodds = ‘mandates consisting in words’ (de- 
fining gen.), z.¢., her (verbal) messages to Heracles, as distin- 
guished from‘ the dapa. Sophocles, like Aesch., uses émuarody 
only in the general sense of ‘mandate’ (O. C. 1601, Az. 781): 
Eur. uses it also with ref. to a written letter (Z A. 111 etc.). 

494 ff. mpocappdoa, lit., ‘adjust’; ze, ‘give in fitting re- 
compense.’ But Deianeira’s choice of the word has been 
influenced by her secret thought,—already turned towards the 
philtre which she would afp/y to Heracles: cp. 687 éws 
vw aptixpiorov appocaini mov. And at the same time the word 
is unconsciously ominous (cp. 767 zpoomriccerat). 

This is the first mention of the fateful gift. An unobtrusive 
significance is given to it by two traits of expression, (1) dupa 
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is drawn into the relative clause (O. C. 907), and resumed,. 
with a light emphasis, in kat ratr’: cp. PA. 1247 a y aes 
Bovdats euais, | radw pebeitvar ratta. (2) A pause follows the 
second foot of the verse (ayys). Cp. 27 n. 

dyys is not meant to be in contrast with ¢épys (493): it is 
here a mere synonym for it (cp. 457). é€pew is used with ref. 
to the robe in 602, 622,758,774. ©p. (O) (Cisagaie wer 
ayovra TavTa (=épovoa), On the other hand in 183 ayovr 
dmapydas, and 751 aywv tporata «.7.A., an attendant train is 
implied. —8ikava : cp. 409.—#8e is explained by cw om. ordd: it 
should not be taken with zoAX@, nor as=devpo (O. ZT. 7). After 
496 Deianeira and Lichas go within. ‘The messenger retires. 

407—530 First aracipov. Strophe (497—506) = antistrophe 
(507—516): epode 517-530. 

In the scene which has just ended, testimony has been 
borne to the omnipotence of Love (441 ff.). The Trachinian 
maidens-set out from this theme. ‘Thence they pass to another, 
which the same scene might well suggest. Deianeira, the 
much-tried wife, has now a rival in the affections of her lord. 
The Chorus recall a far-off day, when, in her youthful beauty, 
she was the prize for whom Heracles strove with Achelotis. 

497 péya te oPévos...vixas= peyaoGern twa viknv: the victory 
which she carries off is the glorious proof of her might. Cp. 
O. C. 1088 obéver “riikeiw.— exéperar: See ON 4QI. 

498 ff. Qcav, a monosyll.: cp. 183.—7apéBav: for the aor. 
(where English uses the pres.), cp. PZ. 1289 dmrwpoo. It is 
better not to dwell on stories which ascribe weakness to the 
gods: Pind. O. 1. 35 ari 0 avopt dapev éorxds appt daprovwy 
Kaha: 20. 9. 40 érel TO ye AowWopHaa Oeors | €xPpa copia. 

KpoviSay: Zeus is kar é€oxyv so called, though his two 
brothers had the same father. Cp. the Homeric hymn to 
Aphrodité (4. 38), kai te tod (Zeus), evte O€Aou, wuKwas PpEevas 
eLatagovoa, | pyidiws ovvewte Katabynryor ‘yuvarsiv, | “Hpys 
éxAcAafotoa.—od déyo: implying religious etoyyia: cp. L/, 1467 
ei 0 ereote vémerts, od A€yw. 

501 tov eyvvxov “Aisav: O. C. 1559 évvvxiwy avag. Cp. ZZ. 
15. 187 tpeis yap T éx Kpovov cipev adeAdeoi, ots Téxe “Pein, | Zevs 
kai éyw, Tpitatos & ’Atdns évépoiow avacowy. ‘The allusion is to 
Pluto carrying off Persephone. 

502 TlocaSdeva, the regular Homeric form: L, which has 
mooedava here, conversely gives tooedawviw (where Hocedwviw 
is most probable) in O. C. 1494. Poseidon was as little true 
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to Amphitrité as Zeus to Hera: Propert. 2. 26. 46 Weptunus 
fratri par in amore Lovi.—rwéxropa yalas = évvootyatov, évoci- 
x9ova: Hom. hymn. 22. 2 yains kwytipa Kal atpvyéto.o Gadac- 
O”nS. 

i 503 ff. ém rdv8’...dxoirw, to win Deianeira as bride (pre- 
dicate): for the prep., cp. Pz. 591 emi rovror... | ...rAéovow: 
Xen. Cyr. 1. 2. 9 orav...egiy...emt Onpav.—apolyvor: the prep. 
expresses the idea, ‘two’; the second part of the compound 
suggests that of ‘stalwart,’ ‘vigorous.’ ‘Thus the epithet is of 
the same class as diarodo (O. C. 1055), said of ¢wo persons who 
are travelling. It seems more likely that Sophocles here used 
appiyvos with an original boldness, than that he was directly 
thinking of the Homeric éyxeow dyqiytouww (L/. 13. 147): 
where the adj. has been explained as (a) ‘having a yviov, a 
limb (of iron), at each end,’—the Adyyy, and the cavpwryp : or 
(6) ‘having a Adyxn curved (yv) on both sides’: but Leaf ad 
doc. suggests (c) ‘bending to either side,’ ‘elastic.’ The primary 
notion of yviov is, ‘a flexible limb.’ 

Other explanations of au@iyvo here are these :—(1) ‘With 
massive limbs,’—amd¢ being intensive. (2) ‘Dexterous com- 
batants’: cp. augidegios. (3) ‘Of dissimilar forms,’—z.e, man 
and bull. | 

karéBav, 27 certamen descenderunt.— Xen. An, 4. 8. 27 jywvi- 
Covro O€ maides x.7.r,...Kal Kady Oa éyévero: moAXol yap Karé- 
Byoav.—rpd yapov, ‘for it,’ z.e., to win it (= d7ép): not, ‘ before 
it? In zpo, just as in ‘for,’ the two notions are closely linked. 
Cp. O. Z. 134 mpd tod Gavovros (on his behalf): £7. 495 apo 
wévoe (on this account). 

506 f. mdprdyxta: schol. rAnyadv peota: cp. 50 ravdaKput’. 
(It is over-refining to explain it as referring to the various £znds 
of blow, 517 f.)—mayxévira +: the dust raised by the combat 
is the proverbial symbol of violent effort: neither can win 
axovitt, Cp. Ov. Am. 1. 15. 4 Praemia militiae pulverulenta 
segut. Ovid may have had wayxovira in mind when he de- 
scribed Heracles and Acheloiis as throwing handfuls of dust 
at each other (JZe?. 9. 35 f.): Lie cavis hausto spargit me pulvere 
palmis, | Ingue vicem fulvae tactu flavescit arenae. For the 
accumulated compounds of was, cp. 660 f.—éjNOov deON: 159 
n.— deOda, (=aOAovs) dyovov: cp. Ph. 507 dvoolatwy ovwy 
a 

507 f. morapod o8évos: cp. 38: L/. 13. 248 abevos ouevqos.— 
Tetpadpov = TeTpagKeAous (schol.); lit., ‘evecé upon four legs’: 
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elsewhere always epithet of four horses yoked abreast, or of 
the chariot drawn by them.—¢déepa tatpov, a periphrasis ex- 
pressing his dread aspect: cp. O. C. 1568 capa 7 | avixdrov 
kuvos: Verg. Aen. 6. 289 et forma tricorporis umbrae (Geryon). 

Achelous fights, then, as the evapyjs tatpos,—not merely 
as the avdpeiw xvter Bovrpwpos (12). Sophocles is here following 
the traditional version. The Homeric Scamander, in conflict 
with Achilles, voars ‘like a bull’ (weuvkws nite tadpos, J/. 21. 
237). evted0ev opynGévres (says the schol. there) rov “AyeAdov 
etavpwoav “Hpakret aywvidouevov. The taurine form was 
given to Acheloiis, in that combat, by Archilochus (schol. 2d.), by 
Pindar (schol. /. 21. 194), and by the logographer Pherecydes 
(Apollod. 2. 6. 5): perhaps, too, by Panyasis, the author of an 
epic “HpakAeua. 

509 an’ Oivadav: a town in Acarnania, on the west bank of 
the Acheloiis. It was about ten miles from the mouth of that 
river, which is described by Thuc. (2. 102) as €s @adacoar.. 
eteis tap Oivadas Kal THY TeALY avdrots TeptAiuvacwv. The head 
of the Achelotis appears on coins of Oeniadae. 

510 Baxxlas: Ant. 1122 Baxyed, Baxyxay | 0 patpdrodw 
@yBav | varerov. Heracles was born at Thebes (116 n.). 

511 f. madtvrova, ‘back-bent,’ is a general epithet, referring 
to the shape of the bow; not to its being ‘drawn back’ in 
shooting, nor to its ‘springing back’ after the shot. It seems 
properly to have denoted a bow of which the curvature was in 
a direction contrary to that in which the archer bent the bow 
when drawing it. 

Adyxas, two spears, in Homeric fashion: cp. 72 3. 17 f., 
where Paris is armed with kdumvaAa. rééa, Eios, and dvo0 dotpe.— 
péradov, the club, made from a wild-olive tree which Heracles 
had plucked up by the roots on Mount Helicon: cp. Theocr. 
25. 206 ff., where he carries this Gaxrpor in his right hand, and 
his bow in the left: Apoll. Rh. 2. 34 xadavpora re tpyyetar | 
.. .0pettpepéos Kotivoro.—tiwédecwv would suit Adyxas (/7. 12. 298 
dvo0 Sotpe TLVaccwr) as well as pdradov, but not téfa, for which a 
word such as éywv or vwuwy must be supplied: cp. n. on 
353-—The picture is not distinct; his right hand must wield 
the club; his left may hold either bow or spears,—the other 
weapon being slung about him. As to the archer type of 
Heracles, here partly blended with the hoplite, cp. Az. 727. 

513 f. doddrcts here simply=6u0d0: Hermann compares 
Mosch, 2. 48 dovol & eoracay tod éw ddpvos aiyaAoto | Padres 
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dodAnSnv.—teav (epic = yeoav) és péoov: so Theocr. 22. 183 
(of a fight) 6 3 «is peoov nrvbe Avykevs.—Xexéov: the plur., as 
Ant, 630 dadaras Xexéwv, O. T. 821 A€xy...TOv Oavovtos. 

515 f. pdéva 8: whereas in an ordinary aywy there were 
several padotxor.—etrextpos: in Azzt. 795 the epithet of a 
bride: here, of the goddess who gives fair brides to men.—év 
péow here refers to the umpire as an impartial judge between 
two competitors.—pePSovepe. (=éeppaBdovomer). The officials 
who maintained order in the contests at the great festivals were 
called faBdotxo.: Thuc. 5. 50 €v To aya vd Tov paBdovxwv 
mAnyas éAaBev. The term included the notion of ‘umpire’: 
Plat. Prot. 338 A meiPeoOé por paBdovxov Kat émiatatyv Kat 
mpvtaviv eeaGar, Os viv pvraker TO pétpiov pyKos THV oywv 
éxatepov. The verb paBdovopety occurs only here, and pafBdove- 
pos itself is post-classical: but cp. Hesych. (s. v. pador), Kat 6 
BpaBevutys paBdovopos. 

517 tor Hv xepos x.7.A. In this compressed description of 
the fight, the two combatants figure alternately. (1) Heracles 
deals blows with his fists (xepos marayos),—then retires a little, 
and sends a shaft from his twanging bow (régv zmarayos). 
(2) Acheloiis charges, and the hero’s club rattles on his horns 
(keparav matayos). (3) Then Heracles, turning to the wrestler’s 
arts, endeavours to grapple with Achelotis, to spring upon his 
back (dpdtrdexror Kdipones). (4) The tauriform god butts at 
his adversary (perémrav mdjypara). And the account fitly closes 
with the words, orovos dpdoiv. 

For qv (ev)...4v 8%, cp. Azz. 806. 

518 avdpry$a =avayié, suggesting the confusion of sounds. 
The form is a rare one: but Nicander has aypcydnv (Alex. 570, 
Peer. c02).. Cp. 839 appuya. AW. ae 

Kepdtwv. A prominent mention is given to the horns, since 
the story was that Heracles broke off one of them. Cp. Ovid 
M. 9. 85 rigidum fera dextera cornu | Dum tenet, infregit, 
truncague a fronte revellit. Acheloiis ransomed it by giving his 
conqueror the horn of Amaltheia, or cornucopia (Apollod. 2. 
7.5). This gift, which Heracles transferred as the bride-price 
to Oeneus, was explained as a symbol of the increased fertility 
gained by works which altered the course of the Acheloiis 
(Strabo ro, p. 458). 

520 Av with plur, subj.: the so-called schema Pindaricum: 
Hes. Zheog. 825 qv éxatov xepadai (cp. 2b. 321): Pind. fr. 75, 
15 tote BadXetor tor éx apypotav xOov’ eparai | iwv poBa: 
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Eur. Jon 1146 évqv & vdavral ypdupacw toiaid vat. In this 
constr., the sing. verb always precedes the plur. subject. ‘As 
the sing. is the general and the plur. the particular, we have 
not so much a want of concord as an afterthought’ (Gilder- 
sleeve, Introd. to Pindar, p. Ixxxvill.). The genuine examples 
in Pindar are not numerous. 

dpplrextror Kdipaxes. Ancient writers mention the KkAtpag 
as a wrestling trick, but do not explain it (Hesych. s. z. 
kNivaxes: Pollux 3.155). The schol. here had evidently no 
clear notion of it: «kAipaxes: ai éravaPacecs (a literal para- 
phrase) apa 76 avw Te kat KaTw aitois oTpéperOat ev TH 
paxyn Hermann explains it thus;—the wrestler turns his 
adversary round, seizes him from behind, and springs on his 
back, so as to force him down. This may be the xAtpaé: 
but it is uncertain. 

At any rate xAwaxi~w was a familiar term in Greek wrestling: 
cp. Plato comicus IIpéoBes fr. 2 xalpeis, oiwat, weramertevoas 
avtov duakAtpakiaas te (explained by Hesych. as duaraXaicas). 
For a like use of wrestling terms, cp. Ar. £g. 262 f. 

521 f. perdrov...rriypara, blows from the forehead ; the 
bull is now butting (xvpizrwv) at Heracles. Schol.: ot yap 
TADPOL TOLS KEpATt Kai PMETWTTOLS LAXOVTAL.—oTévos, In the strenuous 
effort. Cp. Cic. Zusce. 2. 23. 56 (quoted by Billerbeck and 
others) pugiles etiam cum feriunt adversarium in tactandis 
cestibus ingemiscunt,—not from pain or fear, he adds, but 
because the very utterance helps to brace up the nerves (omne 
corpus intenditur). 

524 f. rndavye, ‘seen afar,’ ‘distant’: Theog. 550 amo 
tyravyéos pavopevos oxoriys: Ar. Wud. 281 threpaves oxomias: 
cp. tyAwmos (PA. 216).—Others take it actively, ‘seeing 
(= giving a view) from afar’ (cp. tyAeoxomos). Diod. 1. 50 has 
this use: THs ywpas attois cuvepyovons mpos TO THAaVYETTEpOV 
dpav. But it seems less probable here.—rdv év, emphatic (cp. 
266): the husband who was to be hers. 

526 téya 8 parnpt piv ota dpdto. The words éyo de parnp 
(if no others) are unquestionably corrupt. They have been 
explained to mean :—‘I speak as a mother’ (or ‘her mother’) 
‘might speak’: ze. with all a mother’s tender sympathy. If 
anything could increase the strangeness of such language, it 
would be the fact that the young maidens of Trachis are 
speaking of one who is old enough to be ¢/ecr mother. 

I believe that éy has come from éyav, under the influence 
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of dpdto, The sense of the verse was, ‘And the strife goes on 
raging, as I describe’ (referring to vv. 517—522). MATHP 
may well be a corruption of MAPTAT, a loss of P having been 
followed by a change of I to T. ‘This may have happened 
after ayov had become éy®, with help, perhaps, from a remini- 
scence of £7. 233 adN ovy civoia y avda, | watynp woel Tis TLOTG. 
Cp. Hesychius papya: papyaive, vBpile, évOovord, paiverau. 
Eur. . & 1005 os vw dovov papywvros écxe. I would read, 
then, dydav 8& papya pév, ota dpdto. The next words, rd 8 
apdwelkyntov «.7.A., then fitly turn from the stubborn fight to her 
continuing suspense. 

527 f. dppa, in periphrasis, is sometimes little more than 
‘form,’ (Eur. /oz 1261 © tavpopophov oppa Kydicot zarpos :) 
but here it refers specially to her anxious gaze: cp. Az. 139 
mepoBynuoat | mrnvns ws oupa medeias, Since the words dppa 
vipgas form one notion, the adj. is in the nom.: Axzt. 794.— 
Aewvov dppéver: awaits (the result) with a piteous look: cp. Pz. 
1130 4 Tov é€Aeuvov opas. 

529 Kad patpds dap BéBaxev. Sophocles does not tell us 
whether Heracles took his bride away from her father’s home 
immediately after the fight. According to the common 
account Heracles and Deianeira remained with Oeneus for a 
considerable time after their marriage, while the hero did various 
exploits. (Apollod. 2. 7. 6: Diod. 4. 36, who speaks of three 
years.) ‘Then, having accidentally slain a youth in the house 
of Oeneus, Heracles departed with his wife and infant son 
(Hyllus) to Trachis.—éap is not necessarily inconsistent with 
that version: it means merely that the result of the fight at 
once transferred Deianeira from the care of her mother to that 
of a husband. 

530 «ore is preferable to domep (cr. n.) in the first foot of 
the glyconic verse: for this use of it, cp. 112, 367, 537, 699, 
703, 768, 1071.—-épris épypa: Schneidewin compares Anacreon 
fr. 52 oia Te veBpov veoOyA€a | yadabynvov, dor ev VAN KEpocooys | 
atoNepfeis ard pytpds éertonfy, The image is especially 
suitable to one who was destined to have no secure or 
permanent home. 

531—632 Second éreoodiov. Detaneira, re-entering from 
the house, confides to ihe Chorus her plan for regaining her 
husbana’s love: she will send him a robe, secretly anointed 
with a philtre.—Lichas enters (598) ; he receives the robe from 
her, and departs bearing ut to LHeracles. 
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531 ff. pos (155): this is the only Attic instance of the 
epic Tipos.—6 Eévos, merely as a guest from a distance; Lichas 
was no stranger to her (cp. 232, 310).—@poet seems to imply 
that their voices could be heard within, and that therefore she 
felt safe from sudden interruption.—rais aixp. marly: who 
charge him with messages to their kinsfolk and friends among 
the Oechalian captives with Heracles: these maidens were égai- 
petou (245).—as ér e668: for ws denoting the intention, cp. PA. 
58.—Ovpatos fem., as “7. 313 Ovpatoy oixvetv: cp. 478 Tatpd@os, 
am: IC 7G 

534 f. +a pew (adv.) refers to the recital which begins at 
Vv. 555: Ta 8’, to vv. 536 ff.—xepolv is slightly emphasised by 
its place (cp. O. Z: 139 éxetvov 6 xravwv); her sezse of wrong 
(ota racy) has prompted action.—ovyxaroxtrovpévy: some take 
the midd. as meaning, ‘to seek pity for myself from you.’ 
Rather it means simply, ‘to bewail (my woes) along with you’ 
(z.e.,. in your presence). So Her. 2. 121 amoxAatcavta 7» KaTouK- 
Tigdpevov : 3. 156 katorkticeto, has...memwovGevar k.7.X. 

530 Képyv, as Theocr. 27. 65 texéwv tpopds, odKéeTe Kwpa: 
but it is also said of a young wife (/7. 6. 247 etc.).—éfevypévny : 
see 1226. Deianeira’s first belief (309) has been changed by 
learning the vehemence of her lord’s new passion (359 f.: 
488 f.). 

537 f. mapeodéSeypar «7.4. Among the captives whom 
she has received into her house, there is one who is to be her 
rival. This suggests the comparison with the master of a 
trading vessel, who, along with the rest of his cargo, ships 
some merchandise which is destined to prove his ruin. The 
parallelism between $éptov and AwBynrov éuroAnua marks that 
the doprtos, too, is disastrous: but the way in which it is so is 
left indefinite. There is no explicit reference to overloading.— 
For wopacSSeypor cp. Arist. De part. anim. 1 (p. 662 @ g) 
dvayKatov...mapeadéexerOat TO Vypov aa TH TpopH (= ‘to receive 
incidentally’). So, here, the zapa seems to mean strictly, 
‘have received as an incident of receiving the others’ (lolé 
having come in among them); cp. wapamoAdvvor etc. The 
objection to taking the prep. as =‘surreptitiously ’ (= Aa@paiov 
in 377) is that Deianeira was the victim, not agent, of the 
fraud. 

AwByrdv in active sense, as Ph. 607 AwRyr ery, words of 
contumely.—épodnpa, a thing gained by traffic; here, an 
‘acquisition’ (in an ironical sense).—rijs épis pevds with 
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hoByrdv: cp. the gen. after Aupavryptos, d\<Op.os, etc. It might 
also depend on the phrase AwByrov éuroAnpa as = BAaBy. 

539 f. 80 oto, both of us: O. 7.1505 oldAapev dv’ ovre.— 
pds bd xAalvys: Eur. fr. 606 drav 3d va avdpos xAatvav ebyevods 
réons.—traykddirpa : Ant, 050. 

5AI 6...4piv Kadotpevos= Ov nuets...ékadotwev: though in 
O. T. 8 6 maou Kdewds...Kadovpevos the dat. goes with the adj.— 
morés «7.A.: cp. O. Z. 385 Kpéwy 0 mores, Ant. 31 Tov 
ayaGov Kpéovra. 

542 otkotpua, sc. ddpa: trod paxpod xpdvov (gen. of price), for 
the long time during which she has been his true wife. Cp. 
Eur. # F. 1371 (Heracles bewailing Megara) cé 7° ody opois, 
® Tadav, arwAeoa, | worep od Tapa A€ktTp eEcwles aopadds, | 
pakpas duavtrAoto év ddpors OlKoUpias. 

543 f. ovk émlorapor, am incapable of it: cp. 582: Ant. 
686.—riSe tH voow, a very rare substitute for the cogn. accus. 
It is justified by the fact that vooety is a word of such wide 
meaning; while r7de 17 voow here signifies, gpwrr So in 
Aesch. P. V. 384, t7i5€ TH voow vooety, the dat. really means, 
‘to be distempered in this special way’ (viz., by good sense). 

545 7d 8 ad Evvounetv: the inf. with art., placed at the 
beginning, gives an indignant tone: ‘but as to living...’ etc. 
Cp. Ant. 78 16 6& | Bia rodirav Spay epuv apyyxavos. 

547—549 The text of this passage is, I believe, sound, 
though the diction is bold, and somewhat careless. ‘The ove 
nBy (lolé’s) is growing to the perfect flower, while the other 
(Deianeira’s) is declining. (Cp. Ar. Lys. 596 tis dé yuvatkds 
gpuxpos 6 katpds.) In what follows, these points may be noted. 

(1) ay, fem., refers to the two phases of 78y just mentioned. 
The gen. is partitive: ‘of (out of) these 7a, the eye delights 
in the avOos.’ Here avOos is a shorter way of expressing rHv 
évOovcav,—the 787 which is in its early bloom. 

(2) trav 8 trexrpére wéda. Here tov & ought in strictness 
to have been ris 8, sc. ris POwovons 7Bys. But, in the poet’s 
thought, trav 3 means, ‘¢he other kind, —z.e., the women who 
represent the #0ivovca 78y. The subject to trexrpéwe is not 
6p0adpos, but the waz implied by it (6 épav). For the transition 
of thought from 6¢@fadpds to the person, cp. Eur. Aled. 1244 
(quoted by Wecklein), ay’, @ réAawa xeip eu, AaBE Eidos, | 
AGP’, Epmre pds BarPida Aumypav iov. 

(3) abuprafev, said of the eye, means, to seize eagerly 
upon the beautiful sight (cp. Hor. Sat. 2. 5. 53 Svc tamen ut 
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limis rapias etc.). So we can speak of ‘snatching’ a glance, 
or of the eyes ‘drinking in’ beauty. 

(4) 68arpds: the swift and ardent gZazce of the lover is 
often mentioned in Greek poetry: see esp. fr. 431 rowvd év 
oper Atyya Onparypiav | epwros, dotparyy tw’ dupator, exe. 

oO f. air ofv, for this reason, then: the pron. is 
adverbial: cp. Aesch. Pers. 159 tatra 1) Aurote’ ikavw xpvceo- 
arduous dduovs: Ar. Vesp. 1358 tadr’ ody epi pov dédouKke 17) - 
duadGapo.—méors was in Attic mainly a poetical word; but 
Arist. uses it, as Pol. 7. 16. 18 drav 7 Kat rpocayopevOn wdots: 
where, as here, it denotes the recognised or legal status.— 
kaAfjrar is right here, because there is a real anxiety: kadetra 
(which would be fut., like cade? in £7. 971,) would imply too 
much certainty. Kadfrav suits mooi (‘bear the name of 
husband’); cp. 149: but dvyp, denoting here a clandestine 
relationship, requires 7 to be supplied. Cp. 561. 

avhp: 2.€.. paramour. Cp. the sarcasm of the comic poet 
Pherecrates (fr. incert. 5) on Alcibiades :—otx ov dvijp yap [7.e., éru 
véos av] AXKiBiadys, ws doxet, | avyp aracav TaV yuvalKdy éore viv. 

553 f. ‘he mss. have 9 8 &q | Avrfptov Admynpa. For the 
adj., cp. ZZ. 635 Avrnpiovs | edyas...deysatrwv: 7b. 1490 70d av 
KaKOV p.ovov yévoltto THY Tadat AvTyptov: fr. 687 TO peOdew 
anpovns Avtypiov. Clearly, then, Av77p.ov is sound: and it 
must mean, as everywhere else, ‘giving deliverance.’ ‘The 
corrupt word is Avrnpa: it has displaced some word of which 
Aurnptov could be the epithet. I believe that Sophocles wrote 
Addypa, ‘a means of velvef’? Hesychius shows that this noun 
was not only current, but tolerably familiar; for he has Awdap- 
AwWdypa,—using it to explain the rarer form. The corruption 
into Avzynpa probably arose through a marginal gloss, Avays, on 
AuTypLov. 

Deianeira is here speaking of an expedient which gives her 
some hope, indeed, but no assured confidence (590 f.). This 
exactly suits the usage of Awgay and its derivatives, which 
denote the a//eviation of evil,—not its complete removal. Cp. 
Ai. 61 éredy Todd eAddyoev wovov. Thuc. 6. 12 aro vocov 
peyadys Kal rodguov Bpaxd te Achuopyxapev. Plat. Lege. 854 C 
éiv pev cou dpovtTe Tatta Awda te TO voonua. Thuc. uses 
Awdyots, ‘abatement’ (4. 81 rod mwod€uov). Deianeira, in 
bethinking her of the philtre, has found that which holds out 
a promise of deliverance, and assuages, though it does not 
cure, her pain,—a Avryprov AwPyya. 
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Ty5’ iptv ppdow: the words mean strictly that the story will 
follow the course—z.ée., will exhibit the line of thought—by 
which the remedy has been found. 

555 f. wv pou: the imperf., because she has now used it.— 
mort belongs in sense to S8#pov, as though we had éd06y zoré. 
If the comma after @ypés were omitted, and 7v joined with 
Kexpuppevov (as = éxéxpurto), then wore would go with the verb: 
but kexpuppevov seems to be an afterthought.-—adavv, because 
she has had it long; dépxatov, because he lived long ago. ‘This 
emphasis on the past is natural in one who is looking back 
sadly to the days of her youth, and speaking to young maidens 
for whom Nessus is only a legendary name.—O@npés: so JZ. 1. 
268 dypotv épecxooror. They are called cévravpor in ZZ, 11. 832, 
as in the Odyssey (21. 295). Cp. below, 680.—AéBytt: properly 
a deep basin; also a kind of kettle used in cooking: but the 
poets can use the word to describe a cinerary urn (as ZZ, 1401). 
Here it means some kind of urn or jar. 

557 £. Sacvorépvov : shagginess is a regular attribute of the 
Centaurs in Greek poetry and art: cp. 837: /Z 2. 743 dypas... 
Aaxvynevtas: Hom. hymn 3. 224 Kévtavpov Aaciavyxeva. In Ov. 
Met. 12. 284 Cometes is the name of a Centaur. 

mapa Néooov, because it was his ddpov (555): he invited her 
to take it, and told her how to use it: é govov, gathered up 
from his wounds, as he lay dying. dovwv, Bergk’s correction 
of dovwr, seems right. The plur. gover elsewhere (1) denotes 
separate acts of slaughter, O. C. 1234: or (2) is a tragic 
expression for one such act (like @avaror): as £7. 11 martpds éx 
dove: 2b. 779 povovs tatpwovs. But here we expect rather a 
word which shall directly suggest the wounds : cp. 573 opaydv. 
And ¢dovdv can do so, since the phrase év dovais so often refers 
to carnage in battle. 

The name Néeoos symbolises the oar of the angry torrent: 
the Sanskrit is zad, loud sound, whence zadd-s, ‘ bellower ‘ 
(bull), or river: zad-2, flood: Curtius Ltym. § 287 6. Hence 
the ‘Thracian river Néoros (also Néooos, Hes. Zz. 341), and 
the Arcadian Néda, described by Stiabo as fetua AaBpov éex 
70d Avkaiov katuov (8, p. 348). 

559 ff. dv Badippowy...Eiqvov. The Evenus (/id¢hart) 
rises on the high western slopes of Oeta; in its lower course, it 
passes through Aetolia, and enters the Corinthian Gulf at a 
point about 12 miles w. of Antirrhion. Calydon was on its w. 
bank ; Pleuron, some to or 12 miles to the w. It is ‘one of 
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the fiercest and most treacherous torrents in Greece’ (Tozer, 
Geo. of Greece, p. 96). Cp. Ov. Met. 9. 104 Venerat Levent 
rapidas Love ies ad undas. ‘The older name of the river, 
Avxdéppas (Strabo 7. 327), expressed the ‘wolf-like’ rush of its 
waters. 

morapoy.. -Bpotois.. md peve : for the double acc., cp. Eur. Az. 

442 yvuvatk apictav | Aipvav “Axepovtiav TopEvoas ieee dukwrw, 
Here the second acc. denotes the space traversed ; it would 
more usually denote the place to which, as in Eur. Zo. 1085 
eve...ckagos | .. -ropeboet | ..  Apyos. —For the prodelision of 
the augment in ’mdpeve, cp. O. C. 1602 taxet ‘ropevoav: Ph. 
360 érel “Oaxpvoo,—ropmlpos: cp. Eur. Z A. 1319 vadv... | ... 
eAdrav mouratav.—otre alder veds might be an instrum. dat. 
construed directly with ‘xépeve: but it is perhaps truer to say 
that the notion of zéuzrwy is evolved from the preceding clause. 
Cp. 512 (twdacowr). 

562f. dv warpgov...orddov, ‘by my father’s sending,’ cogn. 
acc. to éomépyv: Cp. 159 dydvas eEwy (n.). The peculiarity is 
that oroAos here = wéus, corresponding to the sense of the 
act. oréM\Aw: whereas it usu. means ‘expedition,’ ‘journey,’ 
fiom midd. orédAopar. It may be noted, however, that the 
boldness is softened by the fact that oroAos sometimes meant 
a journey with ref. to its purpose, ‘a mzssion’: O. C. 358. 
Certainly zatp@os otodos would ordinarily mean, ‘a journey of 
my father’s,’ or, ‘an expedition despatched by’ him; yet the 
sense required here seems possible for poetry. The phrase 
cannot well mean, (1) ‘the journey prescribed for me by my 
father’; nor (2) ‘under my father’s escor/,—as if Oeneus had 
accompanied them for some distance. 

The soundness of the words is confirmed by their dramatic 
fitness. There is a tacit contrast in her thoughts between 
herself and the new paramour; she thinks of the long-past day 
when her father gave her to her husband, and sent her forth 
with him. ‘The words also accord with that tone of passivity 
in which she has already spoken of her marriage (6—27). She 
welcomed Heracles as a deliverer, and has learned to love 
him ; but she had no voice in the bestowal of her hand. 

edvis = edveris, aS In Eur. Or. 929 ete. 

5604 f. ¢épov ew wpos. Nessus is here imagined as a 
Centaur of the older form known to Greek art,—viz., a 
complete man, with the barrel and hinder parts of a horse 
attached to the middle of his back. A Centaur on the Aapvag 
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of _Cypselus at Olympia is described by Paus. (5. 19. 7) as ov 
Tovs TavTas immov wodas, Tos b€ Eeumpooey attav exwv avdpos. 
This form may be called the andro-centaur. The more familiar 
hippo-centaur—a complete horse, only with a human chest and 
head substituted for the equine neck and head—was of later 
origin. Similar subjects occur on coins of Eastern Macedonia. 
Violence of this kind was part of the u@pis (1096) ascribed to 
the savage Centaurs, and appears in numerous legends 
(7-12 Si; Te P: 140). 

q: cp. O. Z. 1123 n. The third person, yv, would be less 
fitting: she speaks of her own helplessness at the moment.— 
wéow mop: for the dat., cp. 172: LZ 313 viv 0 aypotor tvyyavet. 
—paraias, implying rash folly (Azzt. 1339), here =‘ wanton.’ 
The schol. wrongly took it to mean that the attempt was 
baffled by Heracles. 

566 ff. émorzpapas, intrans., as in Her. 2. 103 émuorpéwas 
dziow que: Ar. Vesp. 422 ériotpedpe | Sedpo. The poet, though 
he has called the river Bafdppovy (559), seems to imagine 
Heracles as wading across it, in front of Nessus. If Heracles 
had been carried over first, he would naturally have been 
facing the river. Ovid makes him szvzm across, and shoot the 
Centaur from the bank (JZeé. g. 110 ff.). 

kopqtyv: L/. 711. According to Dion (or. 60), Sophocles 
was criticised on the ground that the hero’s act might have 
been fatal to Deianeira; Nessus might have dropped her in the 
river. It would be enough to suppose that Heracles could not 
pause to think; but the context also suggests, as we have seen, 
that he was near enough to rescue her at need. 

mhetpovas = rvevpovas (tt mvv). The form with d is attested 
as Attic by schol. Ar. Pax 1069, Eustath. p. 483. 8. In 1054, 
as here, L gives the A form, though with v written above by the 
first hand: but in 778 zvevpdver. 

&OvycKkwv, as the fazuztness of approaching death began to 
come over him. ‘The regular sense of éxOvyoxev is ‘to swoon 
away’: cp. Arist. H/zst. Anim. 3. 19 (p. 521 a I1) adtepevov 
(aimaros) €w mXelovos pev exOvyoKovel, ToAAOD O ayav a7o- 
GvyoKkovoty. So Plat. Lege. 959 A distinguishes a person in 
a swoon, Tov exteOvedra, from Tov ovtws TeOvNKOTA. 

569 ff. For tocotrov, referring to what follows, and 
associated with toodvde, cp. Az. 679 ff. és roadvd ..rocadé’.— 
toodv8’ is explained by éeay yap etc.—réav euav...mopOpav: zopOuds 
usu. means (1) a ferry, or (2) the act of crossing water; here 
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the second sense passes into that of zop8peia, ‘my services as 
ferryman’: for the plur., cp. 628. 

572 ff. édv yap...t8pas. The gen. trav éuav opayov depends 
on the prep. in épolOperrov, ‘coagulated around the wound.’ 
évéyxy xepolv: for the midd., cp. 558 dveAounv. The phrase 
seems to imply a careful collecting of the blood with a cloth. 
q pcdayxédous «.7.A,: fat the part (of the wound) where the 
monstrous hydra has tinged the arrow with black gall’: 
z.e., ‘where the hydra’s gall, with which the arrow is tinged, can 
be traced,’—by a darker tint in that portion of the blood with 
which it has mixed. When the arrow was withdrawn from the 
wound, there would be a gush of blood, but some parts of the 
blood would have been more affected by the venom than 
others; and Nessus wishes her to take the most envenomed 
parts. The stress is on peAayxddous, and the whole phrase is a 
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eBawev (cp. O. TZ. 1451). For the proleptic adj., cp. Am#. 475 
émrov...reptoxeAn: for the plur. tots (referring to the single 
arrow of 567), Az. 231 gideow, L/. 196 yevdwv. The double 
barb makes such a plur. intelligible. Heracles cannot have 
shot twice.—@péppa...d8pas: cp. 508 n.: SO Opéeupa refers to a 
monster in 1093 and 1ogg. For the periphrasis, cp. Plat. 
Legg. 790 D Ta veoyern Taidwv Opéupata.—Aepvatas : dwelling in 
the marsh of Lerna, on the Argolic coast, s. of Argos. 
Apollod. 2. 5. 2 70 6€ cwpa rHs Vdpas dvacxicas TH xoAH TOvs 
dicTovs eBawer. 

5760 f. adore pit’ cioiSav orépta. After wore, the negative 
of the infin. is xy, but of the indic., od. Here the x7 must be 
due to the final sense: 2.2, the notion of result is merged in 
that of aim; as if it were orws py. I have not found any real 
parallel.—The opposite anomaly occurs in £2 780 f. wor 
oure... | ...oreydeu. 

avril oot, instead of the gen. after the comparat.: Anz. 182. 

578 f. évwoqoac’: Sophocles prefers the act. voice of this 
compound: P#, 1440.—8épors, simply ‘in the house’: éyxexy- 
pévov adds the notion expressed in 686 by év puxois cole. 

580 xiTove tév8’: a handmaid carries the casket (622) 
containing the robe.—¢Baya. The notion of a iArpov in the 
form of an wuguent was a familiar one: thus in Eur. 7p. 516 
Phaedra asks the Nurse, worepa 5€ yptorov 7% mordv TO pappakov; 

amporBadoto, ‘with application of everything that he 
directed,’—z.e., applying the philtre to the robe with attention 
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to all the prescribed details. From vv. 680—687 it appears 
that Nessus had said more than she repeats in 572577. He 
gave Geopoi (682), precise instructions.—This is better than to 
understand, ‘with all the additions that he enjoined’ (schol. kat 
aA\Aa Tiva ovppigaca): though it may be supposed that the 
coagulated blood, before being applied to a large surface, was 
diluted with water. 

581 weme(pavra (3rd sing.), from the epic weipaivw: Od. 12. 
37 TavTa pev-ovrw mavto mereipavtat: Pind. £ 7. 24 dikas 
eretpawe. The Attic form werépayra: occurs in Plat. Rep. 502 E. 
The words have a tragic significance. Her remedial measures 
are now complete. 

582 f. Kaxds 8 ropas. She wishes to assure them that 
she intends no harm to Heracles, and has no reason to fear 
evil. The results of so-called ‘love-charms’ were often 
disastrous. 

par émoratuny..., par ekpddouss: an emphatic way of 
protesting how utterly foreign such thoughts are to her nature : 
—‘may I never be capable of them (543 n.), or be led to learn 
anything about them.’—orvye : for the indic. coordinated with 
fie Opt., cp. 143 n. 

584 ff. lArpots 8 édv ws. The use of éay ws is the same 
here as when it serves for the elliptical expression of a hope or 
aim (O. C. 1769 @nBas 8 ynyas | ...réupov, édv rus | duaxwdv- 
cwpev iovta dovov. But pepnxavyrar rodpyov, since it /o//ows the 
clause with édv ws, is not really analogous to the verb which 
usually precedes such a clause; as meuov in O. C. 1770. The 
constr. is not, peunxdvytar Toupyov, éav Tws trepBadrupeGa, ‘the 
deed has been devised, in the hope that,’ etc. Rather the sense 
is: ‘But as fo the possibility of prevailing by love-charms,—the 
means for ¢hat attempt have been devised.’ pepnnydvynrae 
Toupyov 1s an abrupt substitute for tovto reipavbar BovrAopae or 
the like, and is prompted by her nervous sense that she has 
taken a bold step. ‘The peculiar form of the sentence arises 
from the wish to emphasise @/Atpors as opposed to xakds 
TOApAS. 

brepBadopeba the midd., in this sense, is more freq. than 
the act.; but the dat. usu. denotes the point of excellence (Ar. 
Eq. 409 ov toi p brepBadreioP avad<ia), and not, as here, the 
means.—tiv maiSa,—strong in the charms of youth (547).— 
@dktpoor, a reiteration that the means are to be gentle: cp. 
Eur. App, 509 €otw Kat olxous Pidtpa pou OeAKtypia | Epwros. 
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—-rots éh ‘Hpaxdet, aimed at him, as the person whose love was 
to be won: cp. Apollod. 2. 7. 6 «i GéXo. piAzpov zpos ‘Hpaxdéa 
EXELV. 

el re pi): ve (adv.) =‘ perchance’: cp. rz sO emgeee 
O. C. 1450.—pdravov, culpably rash (cp. n. on 565).—et 8& pq: 
‘otherwise, after a negative: cp. Ar. Vesp. 434 pn pebjobe 
pnoevi | ci O& pon, “v wédous maxeias oddeéy dpiotnoete. So 
Thue. 1. 28, Plat. Phaed. 63 D, etc.—meratcopar: Ant. gt. 

588 f. «iors, in an objective sense, a ground of confidence, 
a warranty: cp. 623: £2. 887 ri’, d tédaw’, idoica ricorw;— 
Soxeis wap’ jpiv: Eur. Med. 762 yevvatos dvpp, | Atyed, rap’ epot 
dcOOKNT AL. 

590f. ‘The whole phrase otras éye is slightly emphasised 
by ye, and limits the affirmative implied by the art. before 
mots: ‘The present state of the warranty (given by 7a dpweva) 
is this,’ etc. It seems needless to suppose that the literal - 
sense of wioris here is different from that in 588.—és=wore, 
answering to otras: cp. Her. 2. 135 ovtw dy Tu Kew? eyévero ws 
Kal ol mavTes...T0 ovvopa eFeuafov. (When ws stands for wore, 
it is more often with the infin.) —7% piv Soxetv is ‘the expecting’ 
to succeed (rather than ‘ the seeming likely’ to do so). 

melog, 8 od mpocwpid\yoa, have not come to close quarters 
with an experiment,—have not actually essayed it: cp. Plat. 
Lip 83 <C YUPVAOT UH mpooopihorvra: + Thuc. 16. #70. eros. 
edxiota Tokdum wpidyKdot, Opp. tO Tots...éumeiporéposs. 

592 f. Spacav: the partic. expresses the leading idea (‘if 
thou wouldest know, thou must ac’): cp. O. C. igre 
yopa, a means of judging, a test: Her 9.052) Maras 
EXOMEV YVWLO. peyLoTov. .—The Chorus do not say that she lent 
to make the experiment ; but only that, until she does so, she 
can have no certainty. 

504 f. ad airik’: for the repetition of aAAd (after 592), 
cp. Pk. 645, 647.—édetoerar, will depart (to Heracles); and so 
the result will soon be known. For this sense of the verb, cp. 
Ph, 48; for the form, 0. C, 1206; 

590 f. pdvov, modo: cp. 1109: PA. 528.—tap tpov, from 
your side, on your part: the gen. is probably right, though the 
v. 2. wap’ tpiv is specious. Silence is their contribution to her 
plan. Cp. £2 469 oy) wap’ tpyav mpds Ocov eotw, diar.— 
oreyoined’, have my action kept secret. Cp. fr. 614 ovyyvure 
KavacxeoGe ouywoa: 70 yop | yovausiy aicypov avy yuvaika dec 
aréyew (so I amend ovv yuvaixi: cp. Ant. 85 Kpupy dé Kevde, 
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aw 8 avtws éyo).—Blaydes may be right in reading ereysped’ 
(cp. O. 7: 49). But the opt. is defensible, as expressing an 
ardent hope, rather than a mere injunction (‘ Heaven grant 
that ye keep my secret!’). 

aioxivy mecet: the dat. is one of manner (cp. O. Z. 51 
dodadeia...dvopPwoov), not of cause, as LZ. 429 aPovAla meceiv. 
Thus the phrase =zecet aicypov mroua (Ant. 1045). The 
simple weoet could not stand for wepurece? (‘fall zz¢o shame’). 

After 597 Lichas re-enters from the house. 

599 to paxpo xpdve, by reason of the long time (spent at 
Trachis). He was ready to depart when he entered at v. 393: 
but Deianeira, after learning all, brought him back into the 
house (492). 

600 ff. aira...raitra: the commands for which he asks 
(598). Instead of saying, ‘I have been preparing this robe, in 
order that you may take it,’ she says: ‘I have been busied 
about the charge to be given to you,—so that you may take 
this robe.’—For «al before mpécow, cp. 314.—*yop@: the only 
part of the epic dyopdéoua found in Trag.: Her. 6. 11 has 
7 YOPOWVTO. 

ravaidy, woven long, zodypy. Wunder’s restoration of this 
word, in place of 7rév8e y etibq, is confirmed by two facts: 
(1) there was a mysterious variant év4, explained by Aerrovdy: 
(2) ravaipa, explained by Aerrovdy, occurs in Hesychius, Suidas, 
and Photius. It may be added that the ye of the vulgate, if 
not impossible, is at least suspicious. 

mérdov: Eustath. p. 599. 44 refers to this passage as one in 
which zézAos is part of a man’s dress, alluding also to Eur. 
I, A. 1550, where a wémdos is worn by Agamemnon. The 
Homeric zémrAos belongs to women only; hence the schol. 
here objects to the word. y:rwy is, In fact, the proper term 
for the long robe sent to Heracles: mwémAos, when used with 
ref. to it (674, 758, 774), is rather a general word for a stately 
garment.—She now hands to Lichas the casket (622) containing 
the robe. Hence the repeated rév8e (instead of atrdv) in 604 
is natural, 

604 f. pat? Stras pndels...dudiSioerar: cp. Az. 567 Kelvw 7 
eunv ayyeiAar évtoAjv, orws (de(Ser). ‘Che more usual infin. is 
often thus replaced after verbs of asking or commanding ; but 
it is specially suitable, as here, after a verb of warning. 

607 pxos tepdv, a sacred temenos, where there might 
chance to be a blazing altar (she is thinking of vv. 237 f.): 
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éhéoriov oédas, any fire kindled in the warrior’s quarters at 
Cenaeum. She is repeating the substance of the Centaur’s 
precepts: see 685 f. 

608 f. davepds, ‘conspicuous,’ éudavas, ‘ publicly,’ ‘before 
all eyes’: both words go with oraQels, picturing the moment 
when Heracles shall stand forth in front of the altar. The 
order of words and the rhythm are against taking éudaves with 
dciEy.—tavporpdyp: a day of solemn rejoicing, when the 
greater victims are slain: Aesch. Cho. 261 BovOurous ev jpact. 
Cp: "760. 

610 yypyv, the only instance of this plpf. (for edxro in 
Hom. fr. 2. 15 is rather an aor.): but Plat. Phaedr. 279 c has 
the pf. nixrau as pass. impers. 

611 f. mavdikws (with oredctv) ‘as in duty bound,’—by the 
vow, and by a wife’s natural sympathy. Cp. 294 zavdikw 
dpevi (n.). 

613 «awe Kawdv: the epithet, strictly applicable to the 
wrérAwpa only, is given to the Ou77p also, expressing the new 
radiance with which the robe shall invest its wearer. This 
common idiom (Her. 2. 173 év Opovw ceuva ceuvov Owxéovta) 
occurs elsewhere also under a similar condition,—viz., where 
the repeated adj. serves for collective emphasis rather than for 
separate characterisation: £7 742 épOos é& épbav didpov: 
At. 267 Kotwwds év xowwotor AvretoOa: 2b. 467 Evprecdv povos 
povos, But it should be observed that, in this passage, the 
repetition has a further motive. It isa touch of tragic irony, 
like the unconscious ambiguity of mpocappooat in 494. For 
Outyp Kawvos could mean, ‘a sacrificer of a novel kind’: cp. 
ORC. 1542 éyw yap TY EPOV | odav ad wépacpar xaos. For 
the sinister sense of kawvos, cp. 867. 

As to the wearing of new, or freshly washed, garments on 
such occasions, cp. Od. 4. 750 (Penelope is to pray to Athena) 
kafapa ypot eal éovca. 

614 f. «ai rav8’ droices. Deianeira has sealed the casket 
(622) with her own signet. odpayis here is not the signet-ring 
itself, but the impression in wax, the seal: cp. Eur. Z 4. 155 
oppar/ida pvraco’, nv emt yee | tide Kopilels. The word 
epkos, ‘enclosure, means the part of the ring which bears the 
device, ona. This part was called oevdovy (Eur. Hipp. 862 
Turou...ogevdovys), Lat. funda, because the gem in its setting 
was like a stone ina sling: the English term is deze7, the French, 
chaton. That éxos here denotes the whole bezel, and not 
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merely the rim, is shown by ézov, which would otherwise be 
evov. Lhe use of the word ojya in this context is illustrated 
by an inscription on a scarab of the 6th cent. B.c., published 
by Rossbach, Archaol. Zeit. (1883, pp. 311 ff., pl. 16, No. 19): 
@dgpowws Ep oapLa.* py Be avovye. 

érdy pabjoerar is Billerbeck’s certain correction of én’ dppa 
@hoerat, a corruption caused by the easy change of v (before 
pabycerat) into p; just as in Ant. 1266, fv popw, L has 
Evppopor. AS to edpadls...paqoerar, cp. Azz. 502 KAéos... 
evkAcéotepov. Those who keep the vulgate govern 8 by ém0qoerar 
Sppa as = owera. 

616 f. vopov, ‘rule’; cp. 1177.—7d ph "mibvpetv topmrds av: 
not wopurov ovra. Even when the inf. has the art., and 
represents an oblique case, its subject stands in the nom., if 
identical with the subject of the principal verb; Plat. Rep. 
598 D eénrarnOn dia TO adros py olds T elvar emioTHmyv...eSeTaoar: 
cp. 2%. 526 B: Thuc. 4. 18 éAayuor av...d1a 76 py TO dpSovpevo 
avToU MuoTevovTes eraiperOat...katadvowrTo.—meprood Spav (Anz. 
88) glances at the instance in which he had exceeded his 
master’s orders (481 ff.) ; it is more particularly a hint, as the 
schol. remarks, that he is to respect the o¢payis on the 
casket: verse 622 indicates this. 

618f. mas dv depends on the notion of éripedod contained 
in diAacce Hee. 25 Lichas acts in the interest of his master 
only (cp. 286 muords ov Keivw), the xdpts won by him will be 
amd: if he regards the welfare of his mistress also, it will 
become 8df. ~ The genitives kelvov te xdpod (of which the 
second has the chief stress)=‘/vom him and me’: hence 
Evved Goto’. 

620 ff. elmep ‘Eppot «.7.X.: for “Eppys 6 téurwv, the patron 
of kypuxes, cp. LA. 133.—ropmedw, absol., act as aopmos: 
réxvyv, cogn. acc., like woumyv, which ‘the art of Hermes’ 
implies. BéSasov, predicate, with the sureness of experience and 
good faith. 

o§ tt pi) Is more usual than of ror py (L’s reading), and 
seems slightly more suitable here. Yet note Ai. 560 ov Tou o 
"Axauay, olda, py Tis UBpion: O. C. 176 ov Tou pyToTé oO ...aKovTd 
Tus afelt.—y oor, in thy case, in what concerns thee: Ai. 1092 
ev Oavovow bhi hie: —opaho y’, trip, commit a fault: cp. 727.— 
7) pi} od: O. 7) 1232.—tyyos, a word applicable to ‘ vessels’ 
of various kinds, here means a coffer or casket, the {vyacrpov 
of 692, Similarly in Eur, fon 32 dyyos is the general term, 
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defined by drzirné, ‘cradle’ (19, 1337 f.).—ds éxa: with the 
seal unbroken (614). 

623 Adywv...clorw: the pledge (588) of thy words,— 
referring esp. to the mention of the vow (610 ff.), which 
explains the gift.—épappdoa = ‘ fitly (or ‘ duly’) add,’—z.e. ‘add 
in attestation of the gift.’—2dé€yes is the best correction of exets, 
which doubtless arose from éxe in the line above. (In £7. 
934 f., civ xapa Adyous | Towovcd Exovoe Eomevdov, the sense is 
‘bearing news,’ not ‘speaking words.’) Otto’s édeto’ (cp. 286 
épeit ) is ingenious, though the 2nd pers. of this aor. does not 
seem to occur elsewhere: but, before éfapyoom, the sound 
would be unpleasing. 

624 ore(xors dv 84: a courteous form: PZ. 674 xwpots av 
€lLoOW. 

626 cecwcpéva: all has been kept safe during the master’s 
long absence: cp. 542 oikovpia (n.). 

627 f. For éAda...pav 84, cp. O. Zi 523.—I read airiv 
(with A), not atrqv @ (with L), for these reasons. (1) It is 
clear that airjv means merely eam, not zfsam. We cannot 
distinguish ra ris Eévns mpooSéypara, as meaning the welcome of 
Iolé along with the other captives, from a special welcome given 
to Iolé personally. (2) airijv, although unemphatic, has a 
position which would usually give emphasis. But this is 
excused by the fact that the whole clause, atrhy as eebdipny 
oirws, depends on ofc@a, being merely epexegetic of 7a ris 
Eévyns mpoodéypara (instead of ota éyévero or the like). The chief 
stress falls on $idws. (3) If, however, we had atrqy 6’, then the 
sentence would lose that compact unity which justifies the 
place of the pronoun. And so airyv & would naturally seem 
to mean zJsam,—raising the objection noticed above (1). 
The insertion of @’ may easily have arisen from a notion that 
the second clause required a link with the first. 

629 éxmdayfvar, of joy (cp. 24), asin Aesch. Ch. 233 xapa 
de pa) KTray}s ppévas.—Cp. Aesch. Ag. 541 KH. wor évdaxpvew 
y oppacw xapas tro, For the absence of ye here, cp. £2. 
105, 985. 

631 pa, ‘early,’ ze, ‘too soon’ (Aesch. P.V. 696 pe ye 
orevaces). mpw-é is prob. for zpor-e (Brugman, Stud. IV. 154). 
-—pi}...A€yois av. After a verb of fearing (whether the tense be 
primary or secondary) the potential opt. with ay retains its 
ordinary sense. As yévorro av= ‘it might possibly happen,’ so 
dédoika pay yévorro av= ‘I fear that it might possibly happen.’ 
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This is the mildest mode of expressing a fear, as uy with the 
fut. indic. is the most vivid. Hence it suits the misgiving, and 
the reserve, of Deianeira :—‘I fear that you might happen to 
be premature in speaking on that subject.’ Cp. Xen. Az. 6. 1. 
28 ékeivo évvod py Alav av taxd cwdpovicbeinv: id. De Veet. 
4. 41 et S€ twes ad hoPodvrar pH pataia av yévoito avtn 7 
KatacKkevy.—rTov e& eu08: cp. Ant. 95 tiv && Ewov dvaBovAXiav. 

632 raxcidey, acc. with «iSévar, explained by e qootpeba. 
Here 7a éxeiMev is not merely ra éxet (315 n.); rather it means, 
‘the feeling from (or ox) his side,’ as opp. to réov tov é& nod. 
—roPotpeba; for the plur., following Sé0xa and épod, cp. 
Ant. 734. 

Exit Lichas. Deianeira retires into the house. 

633—662 Second oraciov. ist strophe, 633—639, = 15s¢ 
antistr., 640—646. 2nd strophe, 647—654,=2nd antisir., 
655—662. 

A joyous music will presently be heard by the dwellers 
around Trachis. The victorious Heracles will soon return, 
filled with new love for Deianeira, under the spell of the robe. 

633—639 «@ vatdoxa «.7.A. Wishing to call up a general 
picture of the whole region, the poet takes Thermopylae as his 
central point. From the cliffs of Oeta, which overhang that 
pass, his thought passes to the highlands (dyous Oiras) of 
Malis, and thence descends to the sea-board,—bringing us 
back to Thermopylae by the mention of the Amphictyons. 

Qcppa Aovtpd : the warm springs at Thermopylae are situated 
between the Malian gulf on the N. (vatAoxa), and the cliffs of 
Oeta on the south (werpaia). They gush from the foot of the 
mountain,—that spur of Oeta which Livy and Strabo call 
Callidromus,—a little west of the point where the pass is 
narrowest. 

vavdoxa: Strabo 9g. 428 speaks of a Amv péeyas near 
Thermopylae. Here the word suggests the expected landing 
of Heracles. 

mayous Oltas: the Tpyyxiviae wérpar of Her. 7. 198, spurs 
from the main range of Oeta, which enclose the plain of 
Malis on s. and w.—rapavaterdovres with acc.: cp. Isocr. or. 4 
§ 162 "EAAnves tHv ’Aciav tapoixotow, dwell along its coasts. 

ot (art.) te, 5c. varetdovtes, following the direct vocative 
(633): cp. Xen. Cy7. 3. 3. 20 © Kipe kat ot adda Heépoou.— 
péooay Myd(Sa...Atpvav, the part of the gulf between the two 
extremities, z.¢. the innermost part of the deep recess which it 
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forms. It is in this part that the shores of the gulf belonged 
to Malis,—viz., from the neighbourhood of ‘Thermopylae to 
that of Anticyra. 

Xpvtahakdrov 7 dxrav képas: merely another way of describing 
the same sea-board: they live dy the Atuvy, and on the axry. 
Artemis, one of whose attributes was Atpevooxdros, was 
worshipped all along these eastern coasts, since the whole 
maritime life of Greece Proper looked mainly towards the 
Aegaean. 

xpveadrakdrov: this Homeric epithet of the goddess (//. 16. 
183) is rightly explained by Hesych. as =KxadXitogos: niaxary 
yop 6 Toéikds Kédapnos. Cp. atpaxtos=oicrds. Artemis had 
nothing to do with a distaff. 

638 ff. WO’ “EdAdvev «.7.A. Meetings of the Amphictyonic 
Council were held at the town of Anthela, close to Thermopylae 
on the west,—where was the sacred precinct of Anpyrnp 
"Apdixtvovis, containing seats (edpar) for the Council, and also 
a shrine of its legendary founder, Amphictyon (Her. 7. 200). 
Anachronisms were tolerated by Attic Tragedy, but this 1s 
hardly one, from the Greek point of view. ‘The Thessalian 
and Dorian nucleus of what became the ‘ Delphic’ Amphictyony 
was of immemorial age; Amphictyon was called the son of 
Deucalion ; Acrisius of Argos figured in tradition as an early 
organiser of the league (Strabo 9. 420). 

‘EAddévev, implying a Panhellenic character, reflects the 
regular phraseology of the poet’s day. The Delphic Am- 
phictyony never actually represented the whole even of Greece 
Proper ; thus it never included the Acarnanians, Arcadians, or 
Eleans. 

ayopal IIvAdriSes: dyopa mwvAGtis=mvAala (sc. atvodos), the 
name for a meeting of the Amphictyons, whether at Pylae or 
at Delphi,—one of several proofs that the former place was the 
League’s older centre.—khéovror, not ‘are called together,’ but, 
‘are famous’: cp. O. Z. 1451 evOa KAnlerar | odp.ds KiBaupoiv. 

641 ff. dvapoiav, ‘unkindly’ (cp. 853), ‘ harsh,’—referring 
to the use of the flute in wild or mournful music. 

éréveow, ‘return,’ but also with the notion of sound rising. 
—elas...provoas, sc. kavaxav, a sound of music made to the gods 
(in thanksgiving): évridupov, Ze that of the lyre: schol. iodAupov. 
This is simpler than to understand, ‘vesfonsive’ to it (as if both 
instruments were used). The lyre, ‘common treasure of 
Apollo and the Muses’ (Pind. ~. 1. 1), was peculiarly associated 
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au joyous worship. Cp. O. C. 1222.—a x@v, as a correction 
of idxwv, is hardly doubtful, since a resolution of the long 
syllable would impair the rhythm (cp. 635 Oiras). 

644 6 Ads...’ Adkphvas képos: objection has been taken to 
the double gen., but needlessly: the second gen. practically 
forms a single notion with KOpos, ’=the 
son of Zeus by Alcmena. ‘To a Greek ear the effect would be 
nearly the same as when the first (gen. is replaced by an 
adj. ; 3 285 Aesch. Suppl. 313 6 Atos woprtis...Bods, Pind. O. 2.13 
® Kpovie rat “Peas. 

645 f. cotta, instead of the MS. cedtat, is now generally 
read here. Cp. Az. 1414 covc8w: Aesch. Pers. 25 codvra: 
Ar. Vesp. 209 gov. On the other hand, cedrac has no nearer 
parallel than the Homeric ovetrat, 

macas, complete: cp. dz. 436 Taoay evkXctav.—dperas 
Addvpa (like a#Aa), ‘things won by’ apery (root Aaf). 

647 ff. 8v drdémrodw etxonev: ‘whom we had absent’ 
=‘whose absence we had to endure’: schol. dv éxrds elyopev 
Ts moAcws.—wayrG, ‘utterly,’ goes with dwérrodkw: it implies a 
contrast between this long wxzbroken absence and his former 
expeditions. Cp. Eur. fr. 966 dxdAacra rdévtn. (The Doric 
form was written zav7a.) ‘The adv. could mean also, ‘in all 
directions,’ but that sense is less fitting. —8voxaSexdpyvov...xpdvov: 
more exactly, fifteen months (44 f.).—eddyov: they imagined 
him as wandering on the sea, before or after his Lydian 
bondage: cp. 100 ff., Ant. 785 potas 0 breprovtvos. 

650 4 8€ of...8dépap. The art. is here a pron., in apposition 
with déuap, and serves to contrast the wife with the husband: 
the dat. of is equiv. to a possessive pron.: cp. ZZ. 13. 616 Adke 
8 doréa, TH O€ of dove k.7.A. Note also the epic hiatus before 
ot (Foi): cp. £7. 196 ore ot (Herm., for dre cor). 

651 f.  rddovayv (for the Ms. Tddawa) is required by the 
metre (cp. 659 dpeifas). —dvto = ery} KETO : cp. Ll. 140 GAN 
Go TOV pmeTpiwv er aunxavov | aAryos det orevaxovca diWAAVCAL. 

653 f. “Apys. The first syll. might be long (as it is in 
some other lyric passages, Anz. 139, Z/. 96, Az. 254, 614): but 
more probably it is short, and the first syll. of re:@ods in 661 is 
‘irrational.’—olerpy%els: the sudden rage of Ares symbolises the 
furious impulse which sent Heracles against Oechalia. Cp. 
Eur. Bacch. 119 oiorpyGeis Avoviow. 

ééAvo’ erlrovov ap<pav, has ‘resolved,’ ‘cleared away,’ the 
day of sorrow. ‘The notion of untying a knot passes into that 
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of dissipating a trouble. Cp. O. 7. 35 é&€dvoas.. Sac pov. 
The image is more clearly developed in Az. 706 eAvoev aivov 
axos ar Oppdit ov "Apys.—For émbrovoy dpépay, cp. Eur. Phoen, 
540 €xOpas...nuepas, Hec. 364 Aurpav...yuéparv. 

656 8 xnpa vads: it may be doubted whether this means 
more than ‘the ship which conveys him.’ Eur. Z f. 410 
vdiov oXnpa is similar. Cp. Plat. Hipp. ma. 295 D Ta OxT mara, 
Ta Te TeLa Kal TA ev TH Gadradtrn wAOta. But in vavtidwv 6xynpara 
(Aesch, P. V. 468) the metaphor of the chariot is distinct, as 
in Eur. Med. 1122 vatay | ...amjvyv.—wohixomov agrees with 
the compound phrase: cp. Ant. 794. 

657 mpiv...dvioee: the opt. is due to the preceding opt., 
atain: cp. Ph. 961 dAdo. pyre, rpiv paboup’. 

658 f. éoriav, altar: O. C. 1495 BovGvrov éoriav.—dpebas, 
having quitted: PZ. 1262.—«dylerar Gurfp, is said by rumour to 
be sacrificing : cp. 237, 287: and for the verb, 1268. 

660 mavisepos: Anthol. 2. 169 yadko Koopov eOwKe Tavi- 
pepov. Here, however, the act. sense, ‘full of love’ (for 
Deianeira), is fitter than the pass., ‘all-desired.’ This is Mudge’s 
correction of the MS. wavépepos, which admits of no satisfactory 
explanation. 

661 f. ras medots mayxplerm «.7.’. The corresponding 
verses of the strophe (653 f.) appear sound: viv & “Apys 
oiorpy Geis | echo érimovov apepay, ‘The traditional text here, 
Tas Teiovs TayxXploTw | avyKpavets é emt mpopacer Onpos, makes a 
long syllable answer to the second of é&éAvo’", and to the 
second of OpLepay. 

(1) As an epithet for the robe, rayyptorw, ‘thoroughly 
anointed,’ is suitable. (Cp. Deianeira’s words in 580.) But 
it cannot be a subst., as the schol. on 663 would make it 
(Aciren TO TéTAW). 

(2) The words éwi mrpodéoe. Onpés = éximovov duepav in 654. 
Besides being unmetrical, @ypes requires an unexampled sense 
for tpodace, viz., ‘precept.’ For Onpos, M. Haupt conjectured 
ddpovs (OHPOS, PAPOS): for the a, cp. 916. ‘The words émi 
mpopacer dapovs then mean, ‘on the pretext of the robe.’ The 
robe was the zpodacis for using the love-charm. mayXplore 
can be retained in the dat. agreeing with apopace (cp. 
Ant. 794). 

(3) For ovykpabels, Cp. Avis Bit detAaia oe TVYKEKPApLat 
dva (‘steeped in’ it): Az. 895 OLKTW rade CVYKEKPO [LEVY 
6 steeped | in this lament,’—z.¢., in the anguish of it), Agee 
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853 orm Tolvpopw cvyKéxpapat Saiuov. Thus the primary 
sense of mixture, or fusion, led to that of intimate union. If 
we accept dapovs, then ovyxpaGeits would be most naturally 
taken in the sense which zavivepos, just before it, could 
suggest,—‘ made one in heart’ with Deianeira. 

There remains, however, the metrical discrepancy between 
ovyxpabels and ééAvo’ in 654. It is possible that ovyxpabels was 
an explanation of cvvraxels (suggested by Paley), which would 
give the same sense. Cp. Eur. Suppl. 1029 yapeéras | ovv- 
TxOels avpais adddrors | yevvaias adoxw Woyas, ‘husband made one 
with wife in the sincere spirit of a loyal soul.’ So ovwvrakxeds 
twit, of close attachment, Plat. Symp. 183 E, 192 E. 

Either ovyxpadeis or ovvtaxe’s would here admit a secondary 
sense, unconsciously prophetic of the dire event (833 zpoota- 
Kévtos tod: 836 mpoorerakws),—like rpocappdcar in 494. Con- 
strue, then, literally, ‘made one with her on the anointed 
pretext of Persuasion’s robe,’ z.¢., ‘by the device of Persuasion’s 
anointed robe.’ 

663—820 Third érewoduv. Detanetra, re-entering from 
the house, confides to the Chorus her fear that a danger may 
lurk in the gift which she has gust sent to Heracles. Flyllus 
enters (734). He describes the sufferings of his father, who ts 
being carried home, and ends by invoking curses upon his mother. 
She goes silently into the house. 

663 meporépw, absol., implying wepaitépw tov déovros (Plat. 
Gorg. 484 C). 

665 Andvepa, réxvoy Oivéews: the form of address implies 
earnest sympathy with the terror which they perceive in her: 
cp. the wat Mevorxéws of the Chorus in Azz. 1098. 

666 f. dOupd 8, eb havqcopar: cp. 176 n.: Eur. Andr. 61 
poBw pév, <i tis dearoTav aicOyoeTat.—am ériSos kadfjs, as the 
outcome of it: cp. Ant. 695 KdkwT dm epywv edK\ccoTaTwV 
P0ive. (Not, ‘contrary to it.’) 

668 ov 84 in a question, as Pz. 900: more often, od 87 ov 
(O. Z. 1472, Ant. 381), or od dy wore (Zr. 876, L7. 1108).— 
tis acc. of respect, and the gen. depends on it: ‘Surely thou 
art not anxious as to aught delonging to, concerning thy gift?’ 
This is simpler than to take the gen. as depending on éAm(8os, 
and tm as adv.: ‘Not, perchance, (the hope concerning) thy 
gift ?’—For the plur. Spnpdarev, cp. 494: for the dat. “Hpakdre?, 
depending on the verbal notion, Plat. Luthyph. 15 A ta map’ 
npav Sapa tots Geois: and O, C. 10206, 
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669 f. wore phror dv mapawéora, 7.¢., WoTe oUTOT av TapaLve- 
cai. The words mpodvplav...gpyou form a single notion, the 
sense being the same as if &nAov were adjAov. Cp. Ant. 794. 
adyAov here means, ‘untried by previous test’: cp. her own 
words in 590 f. So in Thuc. 5. 103 adaveis éAmides (as Opp. 
to davepai) are those which rest on no solid ground. Cp. id. 
1. 78 év adndw xwdvveverat.—For daPety, ‘ conceive,’ cp. LA. 
1078 dpovyow...rAa for. 

671 ei SiSaxrdv: cp. 64. 

672 f. otov, av dpdcw «.7.A. The choice here seems to lie 
between two courses. 

(1) To retain ipiv, but with a comma after it, and to 
supply from it vas as subject to podetv: ‘such that, if I tell it 
to you, ye will learn an unexpected marvel.’ Cp. Ar. Plut. 
349 molds tus (Sc. xpnopds);—otos... | Av pev KaTopPocwpev, €v 
mpattew dec: where the subject to the inf. is nudas, supplied from 
the preceding verb. 

(2) ‘To read spas (subject to paGetv) instead of tptvy, which 
may well have arisen from dpdew. This course is recommended 
_by the lucid construction, and by the better rhythm. Cp. 
O T. 1295 f. Oéapo d ciadWer taxo. | rovodroy otov Kai orvyodvT 
ET OLKTLO AL 

674 tov év8urijpa mwérhov. The word évdurjp (found only 
here) expresses that the wérAos was not for ordinary use, but 
was one which Heracles was to assume for the solemn rite. 
Thus it is equivalent to ‘stately,’ or ‘festal.’ Cp. Eur. Zyo. 
258 évdutayv otehewy iepovs orohpodvs, ‘the sacred apparel of 
wreaths with which ¢hou hast been invested’ (because they mark 
Cassandra’s prophetic character). 

675 dpyis...mékos: I follow Wunder and Lobeck in thus 
amending dpyfr’...rékw. The latter reading, if sound, presents 
a dilemma. (1) dpyfr’=apyynr. But it is now generally 
recognised that the epic license of eliding datival « was foreign 
to Attic Tragedy: the supposed examples all admit of easy 
remedy. (2) dpyfjra, agreeing with wérAor: ‘ white, glistering.’ 
This is possible; for, though tov évBurfpa mérdov precedes, a 
second epithet might follow. But the effect of such an 
epithet, added at the end of the clause, would here be 
very weak. And if apyjra is taken as the proleptic predicate 
(‘anointed so as to make it shine,’ Wecklein), this does not 
suit the sense. A change of dpyts...aékos into dpyfr (meant 
for apyirt)...wéke would easily have been induced by the 
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preceding ¢.—evépov, the Attic form, acc. to the schol. on Ar. 
Av. 121 (where metre requires evepor). 

676 {. mpos ovdevds (neut.) tov tydov, by nothing in the 
house (such as fire, or a corrosive substance). The conj. raév 
é&rés is ingenious, but seems unnecessary.— ®ve, instead of 
dbivov: O. Z. 1134. 

678 wy is not elsewhere intrans. (cp. 698), and hence has 
been suspected here: but cp. 128, n. on ézt...«vkA\odvow.— 
Kar &kpas omAdSos, down from the top of a flat stone, or slab, 
in the avA7 of the house. Schol.: ws ovv émt AMou Oepevy adrd 
tovTé @yot. On coming into the court-yard from the room in 
which she had secretly anointed the robe, she had carelessly 
thrown the tuft of wool down upon this stone. 

Such is the only sense which the words will bear. They 
are perhaps corrupt. Sophocles has the dat. plur. omAadeoor, 
in the ordinary sense, ‘sea-rocks,’ in fr. 341; but the sense of 
the sing. here is peculiar. And wv. 695—698 would naturally 
suggest that she had thrown the tuft at once on the ground, 
rather than on a stone. 

679 ékrevo: Az. 1040 py Telve paxpav: Aesch. Hum. 201 
TOTOUTO pyKOS ExTeLvov Adywr. 

680 f. yap, prefatory.—dv, for ots, by attract. to the subse- 
quent @copav: cp. Dem. or. 20 § 87 dv épyw meroinkev ExagTOos..., 
tovtwv éx Adyou Kpiows yiyverat.—6 O}p Kévravpos, as in 1162: 
Oyp may here be rendered by an adj., but is strictly a subst., the 
general term in apposition with the special.—ovév mevpav : 
Hense quotes Ennius Ann. 601 tum laterali’ dolor, certissimu’ 
auntiu’ mortis.—m«pq, Cp. Az. 1024 mxpod | ...xvwdovros: LZ, 5. 
278 mupos dictds.—yhoxiv. This sense of yAwyiv does not 
occur elsewhere in poetry of the classical age, but is attested 
by £2. 5. 393 dicta tpryAdyue (cp. 11. 507), a three-barbed 
arrow : which shows that the schol. here is right in identifying 
yAwxiv with the Homeric odyKxos (wncus), ‘barb’ of an arrow 
(iJa45 T5T). 

mpovdddtaro, ‘had taught me Jdeforchand’: distinguish the 
other sense of this compound, ‘to teach gradually’ (Adz. 163, 
Ph. 1015). The midd. voice here suits the fact of the 
Centaur’s hidden design. 

682 Occpav ody. The regular plur. was Oeopoi, though in 
fr. 90 we find ov yap te Oeopa Totow acritas mpérer. Cp. PA, 
24 Tarivoura tuv Adywv.—koofopnv, remembered; Plat, Rep. 
455 Ba cuabe, owlerar; cp. O. ZT: 318. 
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683 xadkfs...5€rov. This image is peculiarly forcible in 
connection with @ecpov,—the word which expresses her religious 
reverence for the Centaur’s precepts. Laws, rituals, oracles, 
etc., were often engraved upon bronze tables. 

684 «Kat po. «7.4. Those who agree with Wunder in 
rejecting this verse hold that c@feav depends on apotdiSdtaro 
(681), and urge that KéSpev roatra in 688 condemns toast? 
€pev here. ‘The question must be considered in the light of 
the whole context. She begins by saying that the Centaur’s 
dying precepts remained in her memory as if graven on bronze 
(680—683). That passage is much more impressive if a full 
stop follows 683. She then says, ‘Now Zfhese were his 
precepts,’—verse 684 marking her anxiety to explain that she 
had simply obeyed him to the letter. ‘The reiteration, xadpwv 
to.avta, in 688, is unnecessary; but, in her actual state of 
mind, it is full of dramatic truth. 

685 f. darvpov «.7.A.: cp. 606 f.—For &&xrov with gen., cp. 
22'n: 

687 ws vw. The solecism in the Mss., éws ay, is like their 
mp av Oavoc in 2 f., and yvik’ av...dmein in 164 f.—ov: 
neither Nessus (575) nor she herself had ever thought of the 
charm being used on any one except Heracles. But, as she 
shrank from naming Eurystheus (35), so, at this moment, she 
shrinks from naming the man whom she loves. 

689 éxpioa pev corresponds with K&@yxa in 691, not with 
dow 8 in 693. Cp. Az I acti péy,...3 kal vdv: Thuc. 2. 65 § 12 
Ocka pev ETN aVTELXYOV...Kal od mpdTEepoy evédocav. SO pev...Té, 
below, 1012.—kar otxov, in the house (and not outside the 
gates): év 8dpous, in the yuvatxwvires, and not in the open avAy. 
For this limited sense of do01, cp. Od. 6. 303 adX’ bor av ce 
Sopot KeKVOwor Kai avdy. 

690 xrtyciov, ‘belonging to the household,’—z.e., to a flock 
kept near the house, to supply food, and victims for sacrifice. 
Zevs Kryouos was more especially the tutelar god of household 
property; hence domestic slaves stand xryciov Bwpod wédas 
(Aesch. Ag. 1038). The epithet here does not, however, 
directly allude to him, as if meaning, ‘devoted to the Kryctos.’ 

GOI GAapris yAlov: cp. O. C. 677 avyvepor... | xepmwvor. 

692 tvydorpw: for the dat., cp. 564. Xen. Cy7. 7 3. 1 uses 
“iyaotpa of boxes in which treasure is packed up for removal. 
The word meant simply, ‘something fitted together,’ ‘ compac- 
ted’ (fvy-).—xoidw: the addition of this adj. is sometimes, esp. 
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in poetry, merely picturesque : ep? 0..¢. 1593) Az. 1165: Eur. 
Ton 19 xot\ys...avrirnyos: Her. 4. 2 ayyyia Kotha,—dowep 
elSere. They saw the 4vyaorpov, but not the act of placing the 
robe in it: this (as dAaprés 7Aiov shows) had been done in 
the house. 

693 f. dow 8 drorre(xyoura, returning into the house (632). 
The words wovep <idere indicate the previous dialogue in front 
of it (531—632).—¢odérw is boldly used here, but appears 
sound. ‘The harshness is modified by the context: ze., the 
antithesis between w¢tering and comprehending has led the poet 
to strengthen &bpacrov by a noun specially suited to it, as he 
strengthens d&pPdAyrov by the addition of dvOpdéaw palety.—Cp. 
Aelian Wat. An. 6. 60 Ta&v arexuaptwv Te Kal aovpPBArtov. 
Eur. Aled. 67 5 copurep 7) Kat avopa cvpBaXrety ery. 

695 ff. kdraypo properly meant the ball of wool on the 
distaff, from which the thread is drawn down (katdyero, 
deducitur) by the spinner. (Plat. Polit, 282 E: Soph. 226 B.) 
Here it is merely a synonym for paddds (690). In Ar. Lys. 
583 ff. karayyo. is the thread itself.—-povx prov, before putting it 
into the casket (692). Lucian Alex. 21 otal rHv odpayida 
mpoxpioas.—déya comes first, since Zeaz is the main point; then, 
to avoid ambiguity, d«riv és qAwrw is added. Seneca Here. 
Oe?¢. 725 translates these words: medios tn ignes solis et claram 
facem. 

698 fet is equiv. to Wy in 678. The wool shrivels away ; 
and presently there is nothing to be seen but a powder, like 
saw-dust, on the ground. For petv, cp. O. C. 259.—karépyxrav: 
the perf. of instant result: cp. P%. 76 oAwda. Seneca Here. 
Oet. 736 Dumaque ipsa miror, causa mirandi perit. 

699 f. pop, dat. of respect: pddvor’ cixacrdy, lit., ‘most 
nearly comparable’; but, instead of a simple dat., éxGpapact, 
we have a clause with dore (= ws); as if (e.g.) ovrws é€xov had 
preceded. —mplovos ex Bpdpor’ = tpicpara (or Tapa pic .aTa.).— ev 
Tony EbAov = dre EVAov Téuverar: for the form of the phrase, cp. 
Ant. 24. 

701 f. mpomerés, where it was thrown down: schol. éppippévov 
(cp. 695) Kat mporecov Xapal.—8ev, by attract. to é« yjs, instead of 
omov: cp. Thuc. 1. 89 §3 StexopiCovro ev0vs Ober ( = evretOev oro) 
vmecHevto maidas Kai yuvaixas. In O. C. 1226 the doubtful 
xelev is not similar.—potkeur’, dvafgover: past tense combined 
with historic pres. (Av/. 25 4).—®popPdSes appot, foam, thickened 
into clots (A@péuo, tpépw): hence the plur., which Seneca 
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imitates, Herc. Oct. 737 Quin ipsa tellus spumeos motus 
agit. 

703 f£. alovos rorod yA. émdpas dd B. dprédov: the rich juice 
of the blue fruit (obtained) from the vine: ze., the yAedKos, or 
‘must,’ newly pressed from the ripe grapes; which foams when 
poured on the ground, since it has not yet passed through the 
stage of fermentation. Schol.: pddtota dé 6 véos otvos, Geppds 
OV, ei TévoL Xapal, appile. ‘The simile is suggested chiefly by the 
foam, but partly also by the purple tinge which the poison 
gives to the blood.—xv@évros should not be taken with B. am’ 
Gpméhov, since the grapes have already been gathered. 

For émépas as = ‘fruit,’ cp. fr. 234. 7 maca téuverar BAaorov- 
pen | kadds éruwpa, kavakipvatat wordy: for Baxxias, 7. 2 
Baxyewos Borpus. 

705 wotyvdpns réow: she knows not to what counsels she 
can have recourse: z.¢, she can think of no remedy. Cp. 
O. C. 170 mot tts dpovridos €dOy ; 

706 dpa 8€ p’...eeipyaopévnv. The constr. with the acc. 
can be used whenever the speaker looks at his own case from 
without. But the examples are of two kinds. (1) Most often 
there is a contrast of persons; £7 65: Andoc. or. 1 § 30 dni 
deiv éxeivous pev amroAéoOar..., Ewe de cwlecGar. (2) Sometimes, 
as here, there is no such contrast, and the effect is merely to 
give a certain objectivity: ZZ. 470 mixpay | doco pe wetpay THVvde 
ToApynoew ert: SO Ad. 606f.: Plat. Rep. 400 B otuar O€ pe 
axykoevat. This is esp. fitting when the speaker is in an evil 
plight, and means that he can see himself as others see him: so 
Xen. An. 5. 6 § 20 viv pev dpdpev yuds amdpovs ovras «.7.A. 

707f. dev, ‘from what motive?’: dvrt rod, ‘in gratitude 
for what ?’—dv...mapéoy’: (if he had shown kindness,—as he 
did zof), why would he have done so ?—‘s...tmep, on account of 
whom, = 7s €vexa, or du” nv: cp. Ant. 932 Bpadutytos vrep. 

709 amopOicat: pbicw and épOia. have t in epic poetry, 
but t in Attics: ep. 1043: 0.7. 2o2n Agee 2ge 

711 dpxet, ‘avails’: not, ‘suffices.’ In the latter sense, 
dpxet is usu. impers., but in the former, personal, as it is here 
(sc. 7 payors).—dpvopor: Ant. 903: Ph. 838. 

712 dre pi: 586 n.—wpevoOycopar yopns: Az. 1382 Kai 
evevoas eAmidos woAv. , 

714 f. drpaxtov: cp. Lh. 290.—bedv Xelpwva. Cheiron, as 
the son of the god Cronus by the nymph Philyra, was of a 
different origin from the other Centaurs, the descendants of 
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Ixion and Nephelé. So Pindar distinguishes him as Kpovéday | 
Kévravpov (JV. 3. 47), otpavida yovov etpyyédovra Kpovov (P. 3. 4). 

anphvavra, Other Centaurs, routed by Heracles in Arcadia, 
fled to Cheiron near Cape Malea; and the hero, in shooting at 
them, accidentally wounded his friend. Cheiron could not be 
healed ; and, being a god, could not die. At last Zeus allowed 
him to exchange fates, the immortal for the mortal, with Pro- 
metheus; and so he found rest (Apollod. 2. 5. 4). 

Ovid varies the story. Heracles visited Cheiron on Mount 
Pelion ; a poisoned arrow chanced to fall from the hero’s quiver 
on the left foot of the Centaur. 

XOvrep Seems a certain correction of xdomep. The latter has 
been explained thus :—‘ Even as it may touch, (so surely) does 
it destroy.’ This is possible, but somewhat forced; certainly 
less probable than xavzep. 

716 ff. &...chayav totSe Sek@dy, having passed out from the 
wounds of Nessus.—ids atparos, a poison consisting (or con- 
tained) in blood, because the poison from the arrow had become 
mixed with the blood ; and it was in the form of blood (572 
appiOperrov aiwa) that the poison had been applied. For the 
‘defining’ gen., cp. ZZ. 682 mpocxnp’ Gyovos, = tpdcx. aywnett- 
KOV. 

tév8e, Heracles. rodde—ode—rovde: this repetition of the 
pron., in different relations, has been thought strange. Yet cp. 
O. T. 948 kai viv od¢€ | mpds THs TUyNs OAwAEV, Ode TODS’ UrO: 
where ode is Polybus, and rods’, Oedipus. She reasons from 
past to present :—‘7¢ie same poison, coming from ¢/zs source, 
will kill ¢4zs man.’ The reiterated pronoun really marks the 
stress of the inductive argument. 

Others take ék...roi$e as = ‘from this arrow’: then odaydv 
must go either with dueAdwv, ‘having come through (from) the 
wounds’; or with atuaros. 

8dEq yoov euq: cp. Plat. Phaed. 68 B otk acpevos ciow airtoce ; 
otecOai ye xpy. For yotv, cp. Ant. 45 tov yotv épov. 

719 f. ohadfoern: cp. 297, cPadry.—rairy oiv dppi, lit., 
‘borne along by ¢he same impetus.’ The 6puy, impetus, is that 
of the fate which brings Heracles low: she means, ‘at the same 
moment I, too, shall be szweft out of life” Cp. Xen. Ages. 2. 
29 evouile yap TH adTH Opp.y TO pev AiyuTTin yapw aroduce..., 
tovs 8° év tH “Agia “EAXnvas madw éevbepuice, TH Sé Mépoy 
Siknv emOyoev: 7.2, ‘by the same effort.’ 

For ow, cp. Theocr, 25. 251 tyAov dé pug wydyoe odiv Spun 
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(‘at one bound’: though mid opp usu.=‘by a common 
impulse,’ Xen.’ Am, 3. 2:9): 

722 wpotia with inf.; cp. Her. 3. 21 zpotysov aodXov 
epot getvos yevéeoGa.—ph (‘generic’) with kaki, rather than 
with the inf.: cp. 725: fr. 154. 2 €xouw’ dv adro pa) KaKds azet- 
xaco.. The adj. is not here a mere synonym for dvoyer7s (as in 
O. T. 1063), but rather blends the ideas of bi?th and character. 
For the sentiment, cp. £2 989 {nv aicxpoy aicypas toils Kadds 
mepuxoow: Al, 479. 

723 f. tpya Sev’: the ‘deeds’ are the dire results which 
Deianeira has so frankly presaged (718 was od« OX€t Kat TOVde 5). 
Hence dewa is not too strong.—édrls’ has properly a neutral 
sense (cp. 125 n.): ‘we must not decide our foreboding before the 
issue,’—z.é., assume that the worst will certainly happen: hence 
we may more freely render, ‘doom our hope.’ 

725 tots pi kadots B.: for the generic py, cp. Aut. 494 THv 
pndev 6pOds év oKoTw TEexvupevwv.—rtls, itis Kal Op. TL mpokevet, 
a foreboding which so much as lends courage. ‘The measures 
which she has taken do not allow her to think of a good result 
as even possible. For mpofevet cp. O. Z. 1483. 

727. dpi with dat., ‘in the case of,’ Pz. 1354.—py ’§ 
&kovolas: cp. 395: 2. 467 py °€ amodmrov. The adverbial 
phrase would properly precede odadctor: but cp. Ant. 659.— 
néreipa (related to wérwy as zieipa to wiwv) is attested by the 
grammarians, but extant only in Anacreon fr. 87. Hippocrates 
Acut. 390 has wéreipos vooos, and Ar. Lccl. 896 év rats weretpous 
(Rav. zeze(pais).—For the sentiment, cp. fr. 599 axwy 0 dpaprwv 
outis avOpwrwv Kakos. 

729f. rowitra 8’: déintroduces an objection, asin O. 7: 379. 
—oiko, fig.: cp. Eur. Zvo. 647 tov d& vodv didacKadoy | olkobev 
éxovoa XpnoTov. 

731 ff. dv appstor: cp. Dem. or. 18 § 42 Adyous ovs...apporet 
A€éyew.—tdov TAelw Adyov: the further discourse which might be 
expected: cp. O. C. 36 7a mAciov’ ioropetv.—ei ph te: the schol. 
seems right in taking te as object to Aé€ges, rather than as an 
adv. (‘perchance,’ 712).—pacrip marpds: cp. O. C. 455 épot | 
pactnpa. The Chorus may be supposed to know of this 
mission through having heard the last words of the zpoAoyos as 
they were entering (95). 

Hyllus re-enters. 

734 ff. dv...cidépnv: cp. Ph. 1239 av...€Bovrdunv.—ee is 
subject to each of the three infinitives which follow. It is 
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placed as if the speaker mentally supplied a word such as 
maGeiv. But év is really an accus. in apposition with the whole 
sentence, oe 4 pyxér’ elvor, etc. The peculiar order has been 
due to the metrical difficulty of inserting ce anywhere in wv. 
Paar Tor 

é tp\av &y. Photius and Suidas quote the proverb, twv 
tTpiov Kakoyv ev, illustrating it from Polyzelus (a poet of the later 
Old Comedy), Tplov KOKOV ev y ovv édéa0 aita Te Tao” avayKn, 
and Menander, € €V yap TL TOUTWV TOV TpLov eXol KQKOV. 

KekAqodar: cp. 149: LZ. 366 wavtwy apiotov raida  KexAjpo Gan, 
—<dpetipacba, get in exchange: Aesch. Zheb. 304 wotov 8’ apei- 
weobe yaias wédov | tacd° cca mo0ev is wholly vague: the 
schol.’s éx eov twos is too definite. 

738 68 torw...mpds y’ nod otvyotpevov ; ‘What is there, 
on my part, that excites hatred?’ The phrase is peculiar (since 
the words could mean, ‘what is hated dy me?’); but, in 
speaking, the sense would be made clear by a very slight 
pause after the words mpés y és06, which are naturally emphatic 
(eps On. 516). : 

739 f. rav 8 edv: for this use of dé€ to mark a second 
relationship, see O. C. 1275 & oméppar’ dvdpos Todd", éuat o 
dpaipoves. ‘Two modes of expression are blended here, since 
either 8é, or Méyo, should properly be absent: but the redundancy 
suits the speaker’s vehemence.—For Aé€ya, cp. 9. 

741 ¢qveyxas here denotes a startling utterance (like zotév 
ce eros hvyev epxos dddvTwy ;). éxbépw, with ref. to speech, usu. 
= ‘to disclose’ a secret (Her. 3. 71). 

742 f. dv odx oidv te «7.4. This Adyos is one which must 
needs ‘ be Sulfilled, ’—z2.¢., ‘be found to correspond with a fact,’ 

‘ prove ¢7we,’—since the thing has already happened. Cpl} tx 
388 greihnoey povdov, o dy nerchiesbos eotiv.— Most edd. read 
pi} od, instead of the Ms. pa, here: but see gon. 

...pav0ev, that which has come before men’s eyes,—come 
to pass: cp. Az. 647 (xpdvos) pve 7 -adyAa Kat pavevra KpUTTETAL ! 
Ant. 457 kovdeis oidev €€ drov “pavy. The word is fitting at 
a moment when his mind is full of the terrible sight which he 
has just seen (746 f.). For 7d yap at the end of the V., Cp. 92.— 
tis dy Sivair’ av: Cp. 21. 

ayévyrov, ‘not brought to pass’ (st. “ye-»-ylyvopiar) : Cp. 
Horace’s infectum (C. 3. 29. 47). But dyévvytos (yewva- )=* not 
begotten’ (6r). Agathon fr. 5 (ap. Arist. 27th, NV. 6. 2) [Ovov 
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peva. Pind. Oe. 17 Tov Oe TET pay EVV | ...dmoinrov ovd av | 
Xpovos 0 TAVTWV mornp dvvatro Oépev € epyov eee Simonides fr. 
69 70 yap yeyevnpévov oder apeKTov eoraL. 

744. For dév@pérev added to the interrog. ris, cp. EZ. 238, 
930.—é&tnrov: cp. 284.—Nauck rejects v. 745, because Deianeira 
ought to have one verse only (cp. 738, 741, 748). But it is 
unsafe to assume such a rigorous ‘symmetry’: and the larger 
utterance is natural here. 

746 f. év dppacw: 241 N.—kata yAéooav, ‘as a matter of 
report,’ z.e., map add\wov. Cp. Eur. Z Z: gor rad etdov avry, 
Kov kAvovo amayyedo. 

748 eureddtes...cal mapicraca, z.¢., find him, and then 
stand near to him in his sufferings. The vivid historic pres. 
suits the tension of mind with which the question is asked: cp. 
O. 7. 113 ocuprinrea, and 26. 1025 di6ws.—These are Deianeira’s 
last words on the scene. 

749 el xpi padety oe. Hyllus abhors her, as the murderess 
of his father; there is no touch of pity in hismood. His words 
mean that the recital will be painful to 4zm, and also that 
he shrinks from speaking to her at such Jength. (Cp. 815 f.) 
According to Greek usage, it was not dovoy for the relatives 
of a slain person to hold any avoidable intercourse with the 
slayer. (Cp. Lys. or. 12 § 24: Isae. or. 9 § 20.) This feeling 
appears in 815 f. 

750 80’ eipwe: see on 237f. For the absence of a prefatory 
YEP, Cp. 555, 900. ézedé is more usual than ore in opening such a 
pyow. The schol.’s remark here, xawomperys 7 ppaors, may 
refer partly to that, and partly to the abruptness of etpze. 

751 ‘tporrata, the arms taken from the enemy (cp. Anz. 143), 
oxida: axpoiivia, the booty, Aefa.—This accent for the subst. 
tporaiov is attested by the grammarians, and preserved by L in 
1102: though, acc. to rule, the subst. would be tpozauoy, and 
the adj. tpomatos (PA. 1459). 

752 ff. aKrh. tor, instead of 7AGev cis axTHV K.T.A.: CD. Eur. 
Hipp. 1198 ére 3 Epnjov X@pov elo Bahdopev, | aKTH TUS EOTL 
«.7.A, (instead of eidopey axryv twa): L f. 260 ézrel TOV éopéovra 
51d. Supadqyddov | Bovs vAopopBods TOVTOV civeBadoper, | av 
Tis StappwE Kvputwv ToAAG yas | kowWwrds aypos. 

Kfvoov: 237 n.—warpdo: 288 n.—BPopots oplter «.7.A.: 
238 n.—repeviav...pvddd8a = rae amoAv@vAXov (schol.). = rials: 
vos 760», glad, through my longing (causal dat.). 

756 mohvOUTous. owayae the second part of the compound 
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adj. is akin in sense to the subst. ; cp. xoatou tprrmdvdo.er (A ne. 
431), veoropotor tAnypacw (26. 1283). 

757 Kfjpvg am’ olkwv...oixetos: ‘his own’ herald, returning 
from Trachis, was not one at whose hand he could have 
expected such a gift. It is needless to give oixetos a special 
sense, as (a) ‘bred up in his household,’ or (4) ‘sent on a private 
mission,’ as Paley takes it. 

759 ‘mpovtediero: for the imperf., cp. O. Z. 1055 edieuerOa: 
O. C. 1605 édiero: so often éxéXevov. ‘This compound does not 
occur elsewhere, but is paralleled by mpoegaviotapa, mpoegaro- 
oTeAdw. 

760 ff. ravpoxrovet x.7.X. The offering consisted of a hundred 
victims altogether, including bulls, sheep, and goats (cuppry 
Booktpara),—a ‘hecatomb’ in the general sense (//. 1. 315 
exatouBas | tavpwv 78 aiyov). The sacrifice was to begin with 
the slaughter of twelve oxen, animals specially selected from 
the spoil. Such a @voia dwoexa tiepecwy was called dwdexyjs 
(Eustath. p. 1386. 48, etc.). In Z/ 6. 93 Helenus directs that 
an offering of twelve cows shall be promised to Athena. 

évredeis = TeAelous, with no physical blemish or taint: Lucian 
Sacrif. 12 orepavicavres TO CHov, Kal todd ye mporepov e&era- 
cavres ei evTeXes Ely, Wa pyde TOV axpHoTwY TL KaTaTPaTTwor, 
Tpocayovor TO Bwpo. 

Bots is probably masc. here (as in 42. 62), though in Homer 
it is usu. fem., unless the contrary is specified. ‘The word 
Tavpoktover is not decisive, since it might express merely the 
antithesis between oxen and other victims (cp. such phrases as 
oivoxoetv véKxTap). 

mpoonye, SC. TO Bwuo: cp. Pollux 1. 29 Ta 6€ tpocakréa 
Oipara, iepeta aptia atrowa OAdKANpa byiH amypa. The imperf. 
means strictly, ‘Avoceeded to bring’ (after donning the robe). 
The hist. pres. ravpoxrovet, too, represents an imperf., not 
an aor. 

763 ‘itdew. While tdapos (¢%) properly refers to aspect 
(‘beaming,’ ‘ cheerful,’ as opp. to oxvfpwros), tkews denotes a 
placid or gracious mood of the mind: cp. Ephippus (a poet of 
the Middle Comedy), *Eyzrody fr. 1 éroincé & idapov, eiOews 
d adeite wav | airod 16 Avrotv, Kamédesev tAcwr. 

704 Kéopy te...Kal orodq = Koopia oroAy. So in Eur. AZed. 
1165 Glaucé puts on the deadly gifts of Medea, dwpos vmep- 
Xaipovea.—Karnixero: as Chryses peyad’ evxeto xelpas avacyur, 
at the sacrifice described in //7, 1. 447—466; and as Nestor 
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Todd... AOyvyn | evxer’ on the like occasion in Od. 3. 430—463. 
Those two passages explain the ritual imagined here (vv. 756— 
766). (1) Heracles, having put on the robe, brings his victims 
to the altar. (2) The next act would be to sprinkle the xépvup 
on the sacrificers; who would then take barley-meal (ovAoxvra) 
in the hands from the basket, xkavodv. (3) Then Heracles 
offers his prayer to Zeus. (4) The actual immolation follows ; 
the barley-meal is sprinkled on the heads of victims; hair, cut 
from one or more of them, is thrown on the altar-fire; and they 
are slain. (5) The pypia (Anz. 1011), doubly wrapped in fat, 
are burnt on the altar. This act was in progress, when the 
agonies of Heracles began. 

765f. cepvav dpylwv...pdé, ‘the flame of the solemn ries,’ 
z.e., the flame from the sacrifice on the altar. opy could not 
literally mean @vpuara. (the word by which the schol. explains it); 
but the sense is the same. In Az. 1013, too, dpyiwy are 
‘rites,’ not ‘victims.’ The flame is called aiuarnpa, because 
the burning flesh was so. It is needless to take amo with 
opyiwv. 

metpas Spvds: the wood of the pine (zevxy) is resinous 
(AnTwHdys),—a quality conducive to the bright flame which 
was prized as an omen (Azz. 1007). The original meaning of 
dpds was simply ‘tree’ (schol. //. 11. 86; Curt. Ztym. § 275). 
In 1168 and 1195 it means ‘oak.’ 

767 ff. i8pas, showing that the irritant action of the poison 
has begun.—éprixoddos, date téxrovos, closely glued to his flesh 
as if by a craftsman: schol. ws v70 tréxrovos kaAds ovyxexoAA ne 
vos. ‘The gen. here is not so definitely equivalent to a gen. 
with v6 as it isin Az. 807 dwrds yratrnpévyn, or Eur. Or. 497 
mAnyets Ovyarpds. It expresses a similar notion, but in a vaguer 
form: ‘like something from (the hand of) a téxrwv’: ‘like 
(a work) of his.’ Some supply xoAAjoavros: but this seems 
difficult, and is not warranted by such examples as ws éuod 
povns TéAas (sc. ovons, O. C. 33). 

dmav «at dppov: the robe clings so tight as to show the 
contour of the body: cp. the Homeric phrase, évrumas év xAaivy 
kexaAvppevos, explained to mean, wore dia Tod tnariov Tov 
gwpatos Tov TUTov haiver Oar (L/. 24. 163, with Leaf’s n.). 

éoréwv might be joined with dyrlomacros (= dvtusrav Ta daa), 
but is more simply taken with é&8aypés. The latter word means 
‘a biting pain’ (rt dax), esp. an ‘itching.’ Photius p. 7. 21 : 
Gdaypos 6 ddagnopds, Orep Eat KvQyoLOS* OUTW YopokAys. ‘The 
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forms é8défw (act. and midd.) and déagéw (do.) seem both to 
have been in use; the former was perhaps chiefly Ionic. 

771 éxiSvys.. ae Hyllus does not know what Deianeira had 
applied to the robe; but, as the venom was that of the hydra, 
his conjecture comes near the truth.—éSatvuro: cp. 1088: Eur. 
fr. 790 paryedauv’ det pov odpxa PowGarar odds. 

772 ff. ’Bénoe: Body twa usu.=‘to shout to (or for) one’ 
Pind. P. 6. 36 Boave aida dv (called his son to his aid) : Xen. 
Cyr. 7. 2. 5 Kipov eBoa. erent means, ‘shouted for him, 
(asking),’ = Bowv NpuTyCE. —tyéyxor: for yveyxov and yveyKa, Cp. 
CO. 1G5 22: —Pyxavats inva badvsense,as7zi 18i1¢ 

776 @etev, SC. EV eYKELV. .—dormep iV ceed tven! as it had been 
sent sor e-; without tampering with it by the way. Cp. 622 70d’ 
dese: ws éxeu detSar pépwv.—Not, ‘as had been prescribed’ 
(7 extaApévov). 

778 whevpsvev: CD. BO54: for the form, 567 n. 

779 £. UpSpov 7 Avyiterar, ‘where the joint is supple,’ ze. at 
the ankle (ofupov), where the ball of the joint igo aan) 
plays in its socket. This mode of definition is Homeric: cp. 
Ll, 5. 305 évOa te pnpos | ioxiw évotpéeperat (turns in the hip-joint). 

780 é& méyrov, ‘in’ (‘rising from’) the sea; z¢., an isolated 
rock, not part of a promontory. ‘This is better than to take 
the words with apdixAvoror, ‘washed on all sides dy the sea’: 
éx zévtov would then be too weak. 

The name ‘ Lichades’ was given to some rocky islets just s. 
of C. Cenaeum, in the narrow strait dividing it from the pro- 
montory of Cnemides on the Locrian coast. 

781 f. xdpuys...pveddv éexpatver, he causes the brain fo ooze out 
through his victim’s hair,—at the moment when the skull is 
cloven. Cp. Eur. fr. 388 kapa te yap cov cvyxed Kdpats ood, | 
pava Oé medon eyxéadov: id. Cycl. 402 Toy 8° ad, Tévovtos apmd- 
gas axpov 7000s, | walwy mpos 6£tv otovuxa TeTpaiov iMov | eyké- 
dpadov é&€ppave (where the verbal resemblance to this passage is 
remarkable).— pvedov: éyxépados, the proper word for ‘brain,’ is 
merely an adj. with which pvedds is understood. In Plat. Zim. 
73, C, D the éyxéfados is described as that part of the puedos 
which is to receive 70 Oelov oréppa. 

Siacmapévtos: the skull, cleft from its centre (pécov), is 
scattered in fragments. 

783 Bei inphenee oluwy: the verb can bear this sense even 
without a defining addition: Eur. Ov. 1335 dvevdype? depos (of 
wailing): Plat. Phaedo 60 4 dvnvpypnoe (Xanthippe). ‘Lhe 
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notion is that of a cry which expresses religious awe. Cp. 
Matthew Arnold, AZ cerinus: ‘And one loud cry of grief and of 
amaze | Broke from his sorrowing people.’ 

787 ivfev: iv, a shrill sound, expressed astonishment or 
anguish: Aeétes uses it in his ‘ inarticulate’ vexation (ivgev 0 
apwvntw wep eumas ayer: Pind. P. 4. 237). 

788 Aoxpdv +t’ dpevor mpdves: the heights of the Cnemis 
range, on the Locrian coast, just s. of Cape Cenaeum in Euboea. 
At this point the strait is less than three miles in breadth. 
The 7° after Aoxpav (cr. n.) seems genuine.—éxpar, the cliffs 
which jut into the sea at or near Cenaeum. ‘This fem. form is 
usual when, as here, the ref. is to promontories. 

Seneca’s equivalent for this passage is curious: he describes 
the hero’s cries as re-echoed from Chalcis (50 miles off), from 
Cape Caphareus (upwards of roo), and from ‘all the Cyclades’! 
(Herc. Oct. 803 ff.) 

789 f. dametre...6(rtwv: the cause of weariness is regularly 
expressed by a pres. part.: Ar. Lys. 778 pn vuv areltrwpev Tadau- 
mwpovmevar: Plat. Lege. 769 E otk av mote A€ywv aareiro., 

791 f. Svomdpevvov: for the adj., compounded with a subst. 
akin in sense to Néxtpov, cp. O. Z! 518 Biov...uaxpaiwvos, and 
above, 756 n.—évSarobpevos: cp. O. Z. 205.—rov Oivéws yapov: 
the gen. is most simply explained by the fact that yasyos implies 
alliance: cp. Eur. PA. 77 Kidos “Adpacrov AaBwv. Others 
understand, ‘the marriage granted to him by Oeneus,’ so that 
the constr. would be as with ddpor. 

794 f. mporéSpov, repixexupevys: the cloud hung around him. 
—duyvios, the smoky flame from the resinous zev«n (766),—just 
as in Ant. 1126 orépo Aryvds refers to pine-torches.—8.derpo- 
gov, with the frenzy of pain: cp. Eur. &. & 932 év otpodatow 
éppatwv éepblapnevos.—ocrtpate: though the crowd must have 
been partly composed of warriors (259), otpatos has here the 
general sense of Aews (783): cp. Ant. 8: AL 740. 

798 ovvOavev: cp. Eur. Suppl. 1006 adioros yap tou Java- 
ros | cvvOvyoKew OvyncKovor pidots. 

799 f. %w, as the context shows, means ‘out of Euboea’: 
for dpov, cp. Az. 545 aip adrov, aipe dedpo.—pddora pév: Cp. 
Ant. 327. His thought is: ‘Take me at once to the wilds of 
Mount Oeta, and leave me to perish alone; or, if you shrink 
from that, at least take me out of the island.’ 

The reasons for preferring Wakefield’s pe 0% to the Ms. 
pé0es turn on these points. (1) The act. wefvévar, when said of 
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Persons, usu. ‘allow to escape °(O. C. 906 arpwrov od pebyK 
av: Ad. 442 Racores TOUS aAdoropas) : on leave’ .to’.somie 
course; as Avs. 653 pébes | rHv waid ev “Aidov THvde vupdeverv 
twi. But this use of the verb has no place here. ‘The sense 
is not, ‘allow me to escape’ to some solitude. (2) As said of 
thing. S55 peOrevar can mean, ‘to let go,’ ‘release from one’s 
grasp’; £4. 448 ratro. pev pees: 2b. 1205 pebes 708° ayyos. 
Hermann, who retains pées, renders it by ‘defone.’ But that is 
too gentle a word: péfes here would differ from karafes as 
‘drop’ from ‘lay down.’ Cp. 1254 és wupav pe O7s. 

Srov...ph Tis dperar: cp. O. Z. 1410 ew pé ov | Kaddwar, 
} hovetoat, 7) Gaddaouov | éxpifar’, va pyrot cicoper® ert. 

Sor f. «i 8 otkrov toyets, 1f thou hast no heart to do that. It 
would be easy, but it is needless, to read et 8’ olkros toxer o°,— 
adda, Sat least’: 201 n.—avdrod ‘just reve’ (O. C. 78).—Odva: 
the prohibitive subj. is rare in the rst pers.; but cp. O. C. 174: 
Pare 770. 172 (v2) adyvvdo. 

803 rocatr’, implying brevity.—émokhWavros, sc. adrod: cp. 
Fie 1033 ae (sc. €uov): Xen. An. 4. 8. 5 ot O° elzror, 
€pwrncavTos, oTt K.T.’,—év péow oKdder, recumbent in the middle 
of the vessel. 

804 ode is prob. governed by éké&AXcapev as well as by 
évres. The acc. after xeAAw usu. denotes either the ship or the 
place; but cp. PZ. 236 tis o°, @ Téxvov, mpooécxe K.t.’.—The 
boat would be rowed from Cape Cenaeum to the harbour near 
Thermopylae (633 n.), a distance of about eighteen miles; 
thence Heracles would be carried some six miles to Trachis. 
The shortest sea-passage would be across to the Locrian coast 
(788 n.); but the longer land-journey would be more trying for 
the sufferer. 

806 a tavr’...4 reOvyKdr: a way of saying, ‘I cannot tell 
whether his life will last so long.’ 

807 ff. Bovdetoac’: not only in poetry (as Ant. 267), but in 
prose also, BovAevew is said of ‘planning’ (as dist. from 

‘ executing’) a crime (Dem. or. 19 § 21); and BovAevois was a 
legal term in this sense. The Bovdy was really that of Nessus 
(844 f.).—8pao", not dpdoaca, since his torments continue. 
The dat. zatpi €uo can be taken with dpdo’, no less than with 
Bovrevoao. For the construction dpa tadra coe (instead of 
weep, O. 7. 1373. 

totvipos, of avenging deities, as 47, 843.—Alk«y is associated 
with “Hpwvs, since the latter especially punishes sins against 
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kinsfolk : cp. Aesch. Ag. 1432 pa THY TéAEvov THs ens Tasos 
Aikxny, | "Arny 7, Epuitv ve aioe rovd expas’ eye. —ov, .teloaur : 
for the causal gen., cp. O. e 229 wv mpoTaby 76 Tivew: Her. 4. 
118 tetcac0ar THs Tee dovrocivys Bovddpevos. 

émebxopar: he deliberately gives his wish (reécair’) the 
solemn form of an imprecation.—et Gépts...0gis 8: cp. PA, 
1035: fr. 856 et por Oemiss Oeurs de TaANOF Aeyev: Eur. DF 
I41 el xypy pe, epwtd: xpy O°, ered ye deomdrys k.T.A. 

mpotpanes, hast cast from thee, spurned: schol. éret od 
TpOTEpa [read mporépa| Thy Oey a eeaauias Kal mapeloes. Cp. 
Al. 830 prpOo Kvotv mpoBAnrTOos. —o1, ethic = i: ‘TI have seen 
thee’ do so): cp. O. C. 81 9 BéBynxev npiv 6 Eévos; 

813 ciy: cp. Eurydicé’s silent exit, Amt. 1244. Exit 
Deianeira. 

815 f. The place of é0arpav éuav in the sentence is due to 
the implied thought, ‘So long as Z see her no more, she may go 
where she will.’ The poet cares not that the gen. might seem 
to depend on ofpos: for like cases, cp. Ant. 944 (Aavaas), PA. 
598 (rivos 6’).—avrg is not emphatic (‘of her own accord’), 
" any more than airov in 262. 

kadds Seems a true correction of xaAds, and was probably 
read by the schol. (cr. n.). Cp. Od. 11. 640 kadAysos ovpos. 
The adv. would have a weak effect at the end of the v., and 
would belong to epTrovoy rather than to yevour’. -—Cp. Aesch. Zh. 
690 itw Kat ovpov, Kdiwa Kwxurod Aaxdy, | BoiBw orvynfev wav 
To Aatov yévos. 

817 ff. yap justifies his unfilial language.—éykxov, ‘im- 
portance’ (O. C. 1162), ‘pomp’ (dz. 129 pyd’ oyKov apy 
pndev’) : here, the ‘ dignity ” belonging to the ee of mother. 
The adj. agrees with oyxor, since OyK. dvoparos = = ‘name- dignity’: 
cp. Aesch. Zum. 325 patpwov ayvicpa...ddvov.—éddas, ‘ vainly’ 
(Ph. 947), 2.€., When she is a mother in name only.—rtpépew, 
tkeep;’ continue to enjoy. —pnbey, generic, helping the causal 
force of yms. Cp. £7 1194 pytyp Kadetrar, pytpi O° ovdev 
efi ol. 

819 f. GAN éptr. xalpovea : cp. Eur. Phoen. 921 xatpwv i6’s 
ov yap cov pe det pavTevj.dtwv.—iy at the end of the verse: cp. 
O8 T2008, °O! Coagy 27, 87.3 0 xt y lis: 

821—862 Third oracipov. ist strophe (821—830) = ist 
antistrophe (831—840): 2nd str. (841—851)= 2nd antisir. 
(852 2—86 2). 

The oracle given twelve years ago is being fulfilled; 
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Heracles is doomed. Deianeira has been the unconscious 
instrument of fate. And in all this can be seen the work 
of Aphrodite. 

821 8’: though several persons are addressed, the sing. is 
used (as in O. C. 1463), since idé could be a mere interjection ; 
cp. Od. 3. 332 aye tapvere: Ar. Zh. 788 gépe 5H ver, | ...1/ 
yap’ yuas; id. Pax 383 ciré pou, ti macxer’, dvdpes ; 

mpooepetev, Intrans., as in PA. 106, ‘has come to close 
quarters with us,’ instead of merely threatening from a distance. 
As radapdrov indicates, the poet was thinking of Od. 9. 507 7 
para on pe Tadaipata Oéopad’ ixaver. 

822 f. Ocorpdémov, ‘oracular.’—tas wadapdtov mpovolas, the 
(divine) prescience which was declared (which found utterance) 
long ago: viz., twelve years ago, at Dodona: see 44n. Cp. 
Eur. P%. 637 Gia zpovoig, ‘with inspired foresight.’ O. C. 454 
(wavreia) madaibab’. 

8241. 37, neut. of the epic relat. 6s te: cp. H7 1st ar 
(77). There is no metrical ground for reading @ 7 (fem.) 
here, since the syllable, forming the anacrusis of the verse, is 
properly short: in the antistrophic v., 834, 6v before réxero is a 
long substituted for a short.—daxev, of oracular utterance, Amz. 
1094.—ékdépor, Intrans., ‘come to an end’: schol. wapéAOou. 
An intrans. éxk@épew occurs elsewhere only as meaning ‘to 
shoot ahead’ in a race: see on O. C. 1424 (where éxdépe is 
best taken as 2nd pers. pres. midd., ‘ fulfil for thyself’). But 
the sense found here is parallel with that of the intrans. éxdudevac 
and é&évai, as said of rivers, ‘to issue.’ 

SwSexatos dporos: the twelfth year from the time when the 
oracle was given at Dodona: see n. on 44. Apollodorus 
names the same term, though, acc. to his version, the oracle 
was given at Delphi (2. 4. 12). 

This is the only passage of the play which mentions the 
period of twelve years. In 44 f. and 164 f., the reference is 
merely to the fifteen months which, when Heracles left home, 
were still wanting to those twelve years. It may be asked, 
then, whence the Chorus derive their knowledge of the twelve 
years; for Deianeira, in 155 ff., speaks as if they had not then 
heard of the oracle. The answer is simply that this incon- 
sistency of detail was overlooked by the poet; the term of 
twelve years was in his mind, as a familiar part of the story ; 
and he forgot that, if the Chorus were to know it, Deianeira 
ought to have mentioned it. 
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Uporos, ‘year’: 69n.—dva8oydv edetv (fut.) movov: the 
subject to the inf. is atrév supplied from aporos: ‘that it (the 
twelfth year) should end the succession of toils.’ edetv could 
not be intrans., with dvadoyav for subject. 

826 f. airdmaisi.: schol. yvyoiw madi: cp. adravéfios.— 
ép0as, z.¢., at the due moment (cp. 173): ép00s is oft. thus 
said of oracles coming true: O. 7: 853: O. C. 1424 eee 
1178.—%eSa, without fail: cp. 487.—xarovpife, intrans., are 
coming into haven before a fair wind: schol. womep otpim mvev- 
pare mpocoppe yutv Kar dp0dv dvvdueva. This compound does 
not occur elsewhere: but cp. Ar. ZZ, 1226 tpéye vey Kata Tovs 
KOpakas €roupiaas. 

829 f. 6 ph Acloowv = 6 pu) BAEtwv, the dead. Though this 
absol. use of Aevooew is found only here, it does not warrant 
suspicion.—émlrovov...Aatpecav. The insertion of mévev, due to 
Gleditsch, is made probable by the text of the antistrophe: see 
on 839 f. For the phrase, cp. 356 wovwy | Aatpevuar. And for 
éxtzovov along with zovwy, cp. Ant. 502. 

831 dovia vebéd\q, dat. of circumstance, ‘with a cloud of 
death around him’: cp. /Z, 16. 350 @avarov d€ pédav vedos 
dpoexaduwev. There is perhaps a reminiscence of Pindar WV. 9. 
37 povov | rapodiov vedédav (referring to battle). The image 
might be partly suggested by the vivid description, which the 
Chorus have just heard, of Heracles in his agony, with the 
altar-smoke hanging around him: the apooedpos Avyvis (794) 
was indeed, for him, a qovia vepéAn. 

Kevratpov...Sodomo1ds dvdyka, the Centaur’s insidious con- 
straint ; ze, the inevitable doom, brought upon him by the 
Centaur’s guile. ‘The adj. is properly active in sense, ‘con- 
triving fraud’; cp. madorowws, ororows. In O. C. 698 the 
passive sense of airorouy (‘self-produced’) is exceptional.— 
xpte, irritates, torments: Aesch. P. V. 567 xpiet tis av pe tay 
taawav ototpos. This sense, like that of ‘anointing,’ comes 
from the primary sense, to ‘graze, or ‘rub.’—7)evpé from 
aXevpov: for the second acc., cp. Pz. 1301 pees pe...xetpa. 

834 The mss. have ov téxeto Gavaros, érexe 5° aidAos dpaxwv. 
This has been explained as if Gavaros were the father and the 
dpaxwy (hydra) the mother. But usage does not warrant sucha 
pointed antithesis between tixrouar (midd.) and rikrw. The 
poets apply either voice to either parent: see, ¢.g., //. 6. 154 6 
d° dpa DAatxov téxeO viov, | adrap TAatcos Etuxtev dpvpova 
BeAANepoovtynv: 7b. 2. 728 erexev Pyvy, and 742 TEéKeTO KAvTOS 
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‘Imodapera. Lobeck’s correction of éreke to érpepe is a certain 
one.—aiddos: Cp. II. 

835 dédvov, with a, the rarer quantity: cp. Azz. 100. 

836 f. s8pas...pacpart, the monstrous hydra: cp. 508 dacpa 
tavpov. mpooreraxds, ‘Close-locked’ in the deadly grip of the 
monster. The word came to the poet’s mind through a 
consciousness of the literal meaning,—viz., that the hero’s flesh 
is ‘glued’ tothe robe. This very trait, so thoroughly Sophoclean, 
confirms the soundness of the text. (Cp. Amz. 117.) The 
context (pedayxa(ra 8’ etc.) further confirms it, As the Chorus 
picture the torments of Heracles, two dread shapes rise before 
their thought,—the hydra, who nursed the venom, and the 
Centaur, through whose blood it works. 

pedayxatra (gen.): Hes. Scut. 186 pedayxairny te Minar. 
Cp. above, 557 n. 

838 dipyrya = dvaprya (cp. 519): Dem. or. 21 § 52 (in a 
pavreia), toravat wpatwy Bpopiw xapw appeya mavras (‘ promiscu- 
ously,’ z.¢., of mixed fruits), Here the sense seems to be, 
‘confusedly’; there is a tumult of pangs: cp. 1053 ff. The 
objection to taking it as merely ‘therewith,’ or ‘ at the same time,’ 
is that the kévrpa are only the workings of the hydra’s venom. 

839f. It has long been the general belief that the words 
vérov (Or véooov) 8 tro, found in the ss., have arisen from a 
gloss,—the name of Nessus having been introduced to explain 
pedayxatra. But otherwise there has been little agreement. 

Here I may briefly state my own conclusions. (1) pedayxat- 
ta, ‘the black-haired one,’ could probably stand without a sub- 
stantive, or proper name,—esp. as Kevravpov has occurred not 
far back ; though it would be somewhat harsh, 

(2) Comparing v. 830 with v. 840, we see that the words 
exo Gavwv Aarpetav in 830 correspond metrically with -& KEVTP 
exilecavta. ‘The words ére ror ér érirovov in 830 ought there- 
fore to correspond with what stands between aixie. in 839 and 
the @ before xevrp’ in 840: viz., acc. to the mss., vécov (or 
vécoov) O wro doivia Sodopv6-. 

(3) Now, if vérov 0’ tro were ejected, this correspondence 
would be obtained by reading trddova Soddpvda. The form 
vrogovos, though not extant, is correct (cp. arédovos in Eur. 
Or. 163, 192). The xévtpa would be trddova as being 
‘secretly fraught with death.’ The hiatus in aixi€er | vz0- 
dova is not unexampled, though it has not the usual excuse 
of a slight pause: cp. 833 f,, 846f.; P/. 832. Such a hiatus 
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has been assumed here by Hermann and others. It might be 
avoided, however, by reading povia Sodtdpv00. The forms dodo- 
pvfos and doAwpvOos are equally correct: cp. doAduytis and 
doAvopyntis, doAddpwv and dorwdpwv. In this case, the origin 
of tao would remain obscure. 

(4) But a closer adherence to the Ms. text becomes possible, 
if, with Gleditsch, we read Néooov troddvia Sodtdpv0a Kévtp’ émuté- 
oavTa, and in 830 éru mor’ er émlrovoy < movav > tyor Savav Aarpelav. 
The form vrogoros occurs in the neut. pl. trodonva, as a subst., 
meaning the zouvy paid to the kinsfolk of a slain man (Harpocr.). 
The great recommendation of this reading is that it fully 
accounts for the traditional text here,—the insertion in the Mss. 
of 6° before uzo being a trivial error of a common type; while 
in 830 wovwy might easily have dropped out after érizrovov. 

841 dv...doxvos, guorum secura (cp. 23): she had no 
apprehension of such results. The MS. dexvov, an epithet of 
BraBav, is explained as ‘not shrinking,’ ze, ‘not delaying,’ 
‘hastening on.’ But (a) such a personification is strange; and 
(2) av has then to be taken, somewhat awkwardly, with 7a pev 
in 843. 

842 «poropaoa is confirmed, as against the plausible 
mpoopaca (Blaydes), by the fact that Deianeira had seen Iolé’s 
arrival. She did not merely ‘foresee’ evil; she had ‘ beheld’ 
it coming. 

843 ff. diccovcay, Nauck’s correction of diccsyrwy, is ac- 
ceptable, because ‘swift coming’ should be that of the BAaBn, 
rather than of the yapou: since ydpev here means simply the 
new tie,—not a formal marriage which was in prospect: cp. 460 
éynue (n.), Ant. 185 THY arynv Spdv | orElxovoay dorots. véwv 
dicodvreyv yapnov would be a gen. absol., ‘as a new marriage was 
hastening on.’ 

To piv aita mpooéBade: the remedial measures were her own; 
their vesz/ts, due to Nessus, were not foreseen by her. poce- 
Bade = ‘applied,’ as a remedy to a disease. Others explain, 
‘brought upon herself’ (sc. €avry): but this would require 
avra in place of aira. 

The ms. reading, ra pév o8 te mpocéBaXde, Is explained to 
mean, ‘part she did not comprehend’ (schol. oik« éyvw, od ovr- 
nev): 2.¢., she had, indeed, a secret purpose, but she did not 
know the deadly nature of the unguent. To this there are two 
objections. (1) The supposed sense of zpooéBade is unex- 
ampled, (2) The proper antithesis is lost; for ra dw dAdo. 
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Opov yvepas podovt ought .to be opposed to her own designs 
or acts; but those things which she ‘did not comprehend’ 
were just those which ‘came from the alien will.’ 

ddAcPpov here merely =aAAorpias: cp. PA. 540.—é6rcOplator 
ovvaddayais, causal dat., ‘through her fatal meeting, converse,’ 
with Nessus at the Evenus (562 ff.). 

ddcOpfarot iS the simplest correction of the unmetrical 
6cOp lars. 

846 mov: Ph. 1130.—édoa is best taken here as adverbial 
neut. plur., ‘desperately’: though in ZZ. 844 6A0a is nom. fem. 
—orévet is metrically suspicious: the corresponding word in the 
antistr. is viuday (857). 

847. xdwpav...axvav, a fresh, delicate dew ; the tears fall in 
pearly drops. Eur. AZed. 906 ar’ coowv yxAwpov wpynOn daxpv. 
Pind. WV. 8. 40 yAwpais eépoais. 

Téyyev...dxvav: cp. Az. 376 épeuvov ain’ eédevoa: Eur. ZT. 
15Q xoas | ...vdpaivev. 

850 f. The poipa is still épxopéva, since Heracles is not yet 
dead. ‘The &ray is his death,—Sodtav, as wrought by the guile 
of Nessus.—podaive,, ‘foreshows,’—enables us to forebode. 

852 eppwyev maya Saxptov: cp. 919: Ant. 802 icyew 9° | 
odKéTe myyas dvvapat daxpvwv. The natural sense is, ‘The 
stream of tears has burst forth’; ze, ‘we all weep for this 
calamity.’ The words could not well mean merely, ‘a source 
of tears has been opened’; z.¢., a woe has befallen, which will 
claim tears. 

853 ff. xéxvtar vooos, the plague has been diffused through 
his whole frame: cp. PA. 293 méyov xvbévros, ‘spread abroad.’ 
—@ momo: O. 7. 167.—dvapolwv, foes: 7 24. 365 dvopevees 
Kal avapovo. ‘This worst of woes has come to him from his 
own home: cp. 1058—1063. 

The doubt as to the reading here is confined to the words 
between méror and énépode. The traditional text is, otov ar- 
apoiwv | ovrw dyaxhertov “HpaxAéous. The v. 2. Hpaxdéa, found 
in a few of the later Mss., was apparently prompted by dya- 
kAetov. In the corresponding vv. of the strophe, the Ms. text 
is, peydAav tpocopdca Somos BAGBav | véwy dicodvTwv yapwv, Ta 
pev ov tu: where the only doubt affecting metre is between 
ddpors and ddpouwe 

It seems almost certain that ‘Hpaxdéovs was a gloss, and that 
Ta pev ov tL in the strophe answered metrically to dyaxAewrdv 
here. Of proposed emendations of this passage, those which 
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eject “HpaxXéovs follow one of two methods. (1) To read 
Sdpois, NOt ddouoror, in 842: to insert a long syllable, beginning 
with a vowel (as é€), before dvapoiwy : and to supply something, 
equal to vu — (as wor avép’), between ovrw and dyaxderov. 
(2) To read 8époier in 842: and to make such an addition to 
ouw as Shall metrically balance dicodvrwv yapwv. On this plan, 
I suggest < tm > ottw < rot8e cp’ > dyaxdeatrév. The prep. goes 
with avapoiwv, which, without a prep., would here be somewhat 
harsh (as = ‘from his foes’). “HpaxAéovs would have been a 
gloss on tovde. Sophocles is fond of the periphrasis with 
oopa, which would be fitting here: cp. 1194, 1210: O. C. 355: 
T7123. 

oixtioa, epexegetic, ‘for us to pity’ (rather than, ‘for him 
to lament’): cp. O. C. 144 od ravv poipas eddaurovicar | rputys 
(sc. eit). 

856 ff. Kedawva, ‘dark,’ referring at once to the colour of the 
metal, and to old stains. ‘This general character of the epithet 
is seen in Eur. Bacch. 628, terar Eihos xeXawov apracas: where 
no blood has yet been shed.—popéxov, ‘ fighting in the front of 
battle.’—aixp@, in the sense of ‘ prowess,’ ‘ warlike might,’ can 
follow Aoyxa mpopaxov Sopos, since the latter is really an image 
for the warrior himself. Cp. 355 aiyuacae (n.).—@oav here is 
merely adverbial, =rayéws. So Od. 2. 257 Aioev Od ayophy 
aiwnpyv=Jl, 2, 808 atwa 8 evo’ ayopyv. Od. 8. 38 Gonv 
adeytvere Satta, ‘quickly fall to feasting.’—aimevas: cp. 327 n. 

860 ff. apdirodos and &vavSos, both epithets of Kvzpis, are 
to be taken closely together,‘ ministering in silence,’—viz., to 
the purposes of the gods,—not to the desire of Heracles. For 
the order of words, cp. O. Z! 1199 Tav yappovvxa rapOévov 
XpNTppodv. 

The ‘silence’ of Aphrodité means that the passion of 
Heracles had not been avowed as his motive for the war 
(cp. 358). She has been revealed as the gavep& mpdxtwp, 
because that motive has now been disclosed as supreme. 
For zpdéxtwp fem., cp. O. Z. 81. 

863—946 fourth érecddiov. The death of Deianetra. 

863—870 These eight verses form an epode to the 
stasimon; three persons take part in the delivery, viz., the 
two mzapacrara, or leaders of nutyopia (HM. A, HM. B), and 
the coryphaeus (XO.). The third part (868—870) is best as- 
signed to the coryphaeus, who usually announces a new comer, 
and who would naturally conduct the dialogue with the tpodos. 
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Similar epodes to stasima are Eur. 7 / 815—821, and Aizpp. 
I143—1152, in each of which three parts can be distinguished. 

The motive of the whole passage from 863 to 898 is the 
dramatic necessity of making an impressive preparation for 
the Nurse’s pyos. It rests with the Chorus alone to do 
this, since no actor is present. 

863 pdroa.os, foolish, deluded: cp. 407n. For this fem., 
cp. 207 xowos (n.). In 565 we have partaiats and in 887 paraia, 
but in O. C. 780 partaiov...ndovis. 

865 i bypl; ‘what do I say?’ ze, ‘what am I to say?’ 
Cp. O. Z. 1471 ti hypi ; | od Oy KAVw ov...;—where, as here, 
it expresses perplexity at a sound suddenly heard. It is only a 
more vivid form of ti dw; (O. C. 315). 

866 f. odk donpov, not doubtful (between joy and woe), 
GAG Svervxq, but (clearly) woful. Cp. Pr. 209 diaonua yap 
Opoet.—elow: Cp. 202 n.—xkawwlter: schol. douxé Tu vewrepov exeww 6 
oikos: the house is experiencing something for the first time,— 
7.€., 1S suffering some new calamity. So Aesch. Ag. 1071 
Kaivisov Cuyov. 

869 The ms. reading, ays, cannot be right. The word 
means either (1) ‘unusual,’ or (2) ‘unaccustomed’ to a 
thing. 

The conjecture ay8is has been generally received; but this 
presents almost equal difficulties. As applied to persons, it 
regularly means, ‘disagreeable.’ Here it ought to mean, ‘of 
sad aspect’; it never occurs, however, in that sense. 

Surely a46ys was merely a corruption of 4(y)y%4s, which 
does not seem to occur, but which is as correct as eiynOys 
or rodvynOys.—Cp. Eur. Al. 777 otvyvd tpocwme Kat cvve- 
ppvwpev. 

870 onpavoica, as a correction of cnpatvovea, is not merely 
recommended by usage, but is necessary, unless the tpodos be 
supposed to make signs before she speaks. Re-enter Nurse. 

872 ‘Hpaxdet 1rd mopmpov=7d “Hp. woum.: cp. O. C. 714 
immroiow Tov akeoTHpa xadwov: Az. 1166 Bportois Tov deluvnorov | 
tapov. mépriov here =eurrov, as in Eur. Hipp. 579 ropriva 
garis dwnatwv = ek dw. rendbeioa. 

873 Katvorroin®v: a verb not elsewhere found in writers of 
this age, but frequent later; cp. Polyb. 1. 4. 5 roAAd yap adry 
(sc. y TUX) KaWworroLodca «K.T.A. 

875 &€ dkwhrov mods: €x expresses the condition ; cp. 
El. 455 €& vmeprepas xepos: Ph. gt. This is one of those 
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proverb-like turns which a homely speaker would use in the 
desire to be impressive. 

876 f. od 84 mod’: cp. 668 n.—évr’ akqKoas: cp. Ant. 402 
mavtT ériatacat,—in a similar answer.—réOvyxev...; They are so 
bewildered that they repeat the question which has been 
answered: cp. 184 n. 

878 ddeOpia, ‘undone,’ ‘lost’: a rare sense; but cp. O. 7: 
1341 Tov péy dd€Gpiov. The second syll. is short, as in 845. 

879 By zpagév must be meant here the mode of ‘doing’ 
the deed, rather than the victim’s ‘fortune’; though the latter 
is the usual sense of the singular (Azz. 1305). 

880 tvvrpéxer: schol. tin Gavdtw cvvérecev (cp. O. T. 113 
Tove Guprintrer Pdvw). The verb is, in fact, a bold poetical 
substitute for ocvprirre, expressing the notion of ‘suddenly 
encountering’ a violent death. Cp. the Homeric ovvédpapoy, 
said of combatants (/7 16. 337). 

881 Suicrwoe: the compound occurs only here. For this 
sense, cp. Her. 3. 127 dvo0 npéwy Hictwce. 

882 ff. ris Qupés, what impulse of passion,—rives véoo, what 
pangs of frenzy (42. 59 gourwvr’ avdpa pavidow vooos). The 
words % tives vogou are really parenthetical,—suggesting that 
the excited mind (@vydés) may have been also deranged ; hence 
the verb can agree with @vpés, on which the chief stress 
falls.—£vvetde, corripuzt, seized and carried off; cp. Thuc. 2. 51 
(6 owos) wavta Evvype. Not, ‘destroyed her along with 
Heracles.’ 

886 éva means merely that she alone is responsible for the 
death of Heracles as well as for her own. It does not anticipate 
the statement that she was unaided in her suicide (891). 

887 orovéevtos: cp. 7. 8 159 PBéAea orovoevta yéovTo 
(‘dolorous darts’).—év towa: the instrumental ev: Ant. 1003 
orwvtas €v xnXatouv. 

888 4 parata is said with a mixture of pity and impatience; 
the aged tpodds, in her terror and anguish, has failed to grasp 
the scope of the question, 7ds éuyocaro (884), and has replied 
merely, ‘with a sword.’ The leader of the Chorus now asks 
her if she was an eye-qwetness of the deed,—feeling that she will 
satisfy their anxiety only if she can be led on to describe what 
she has seen. Thus the bewilderment of the messenger becomes 
a preparation for the pyars. 

Tavs’ tBpw, this deed of violence (done to herself). So in 
Lil. 364 dAdBa is merely a fatal accident. 
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889 ds 84...1apacrdtis, sc. ovoa (cp. O. C. 83); here dy= 
‘in fact.’ Elsewhere, when os 67 is not ironical (as it is in 
O. C. 809), 57 sometimes = 759 (PA. 1065). Cp. 1192. 

890 tis iv, sc. 7» UBpis: what wasits nature? mds (éyévero), 
how was it executed ? 

8QI ait} mpds atris x.7.A. The verb yeporovety occurs 
elsewhere only in later Greek.—The exclamation which follows 
implies that these words add something to the disclosure made 
in 881, atriv diniorwoe. They certainly state more precisely 
that the blow was dealt by her own hand (and not by a slave’s) ; 
also that the deed had its origin from her own mind (zpos 
avrHs), and not from any external influence. But it should 
also be recognised that, throughout this passage (871—898), 
the dramatic aim is to express profound horror and amazement. 
The messenger can hardly seize the full meaning of the 
questions; the hearers, on their part, find it hard to realise 
the answers. 

893 ff. erexev trexe 8}. The firstborn of Iolé, that rypovy 
broareyos (376), is a dire spirit which avenges the house of 
Eurytus on the house of Heracles. Cp. Tennyson, Guinevere: 
‘Well is it that no child is born of thee. | The children born of 
thee are sword and fire’... 

véoptos, simply, ‘that has newly arisen.’ 

896 f. dyav ye, sc. peyadav: cp. Az. 982 TE. & mepiorepyés 
mafos. | XO. ayav ye, Tetxpe.—épra paddov dv oxtias, assuredly 
thou wouldst have felt greater pity. 

898 Kal ratr’ érAn Tis «.7.A. For the place of tis, cp. PA. 
104 oUTws Exe TL dewvov iaxvos Opacos ;—xricat implies that the 
deed was momentous: schol. ckatackevdoa kai ropoa: Kadws de 
ws emi peyadw ToApHpate eirev THY A€Ew. When xrilev is thus a 
tragic synonym for zoveiv, there is usu. a predicative adj., as 
Aesch. Lum. 17 téxvys 0€ vv Leds evOcov xtioas dpéva. 

Q00 mapi\Ge is confirmed by the usage of this compound 
With ref. to entering a house: O. 7. 1241, ZZ. 1337, Eur. 
Med. 1137, Hipp. 108, etc. And the asyndeton is of a kind 
which the poet often admits; cp. 555, 750. The conjecture 
yap 7%, which has been generally received, seems, then, 
unnecessary. 

gor f. avdais, the atAy of the house; a poet. plur. like 
vupeta (920), tapBevaves (Aesch. P. V. 646), etc.—koira is not 
merely a general epithet (as xoi/Anv of kaerov in Az. 1165), but 
means that the litter (popetov) was arranged so that the sufferer 
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could lie in it as in a hammock,—with soft bedding on each 
side of him as well as beneath him. His agonies made this in- 
dispensable.—oropvivé’: Attic prose rarely uses this form, 
except in the aor. éorépeca.—trpoppov avtén, go back to meet 
him on his way from the harbour (804): cp. ZZ. 53 awWoppov 
neopev maAw. 

Hyllus had entered the house immediately after his mother 
(820). His occupation reminded her that Heracles would soon 
arrive, and decided her to act at once. 

903 Kpiipac’ éavriv, in the women’s apartments (cp. 686 év 
Pvxots). 

év0a pi tis eto (S60. would usu. mean, ‘in any place where no 
one beheld,’—oblique of &v6’ dv py tus eioidy. But here the 
sense is final; ‘where no one should behold.’ The normal 
Attic for this would be, evéa py TLS owerar (ep: 800),—not 
oouro, since, in a final relat. clause, the fut. indic. was usu. 
kept even after a secondary tense. 

In Homeric Greek, a final relat. clause can take the sub- 
junct. (usu. with xe) after a primary tense, and the optat. 
(without xe) after a secondary tense. But this is not an 
Attic construction. Thus the Homeric ayyeAov jKav Os ayyel- 
Neve (Od. 15. 458) would in Attic be ayyeAov erepav Os dyyeAct: 
it could not be, 6s dyyetAeve. The constr. évOa py tis eicidor— 
a very rare one in Attic—has grown out of the ‘deliberative’ 
constr. otk otdev eva uy tis eiaidy, by steps which have changed 
the interrogative clause into a final relative clause. A like 
instance is £4. 281 ovx coms dpxéoaev, (seeing no one) 
to aid. 

904 ff. Bpvxaro: for the omission of the augment, cp. 
O. JT. 1249.—fwpotor: besides the altar of Zeus épxetos in 
the avAy, there would be other altars of domestic gods in a 
large house; cp. Eur. Ad. 170 wavtas b€ Bwpovs, ot Kar “Adpy- 
tov dopous, | mpoondOe xaleotepe kal mpoonvéaro. 

yévowr eonpor: she said, eonuor éyevovto (or eyéverOe). After 
her death, and that of Heracles, these altars were doomed to 
desolation. Nauck seems right in thus amending yévour’ épypn. 
She is saying farewell to the surroundings of happier days. 
Even inanimate objects move her tears at the thought of 
parting. Naturally the altars come first; when they were for- 
saken, the family life would have ceased. 

épyavov 8rov Paticeev: for the optat., cp. P2. 289 6 pou Bador. 
drov here= «i twos, Among the opyave would be sacrificial 
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vessels, and, as the schol. remarks, the implements which she 
had used in weaving the robe. 

907 ff. GAdy...Sopdrov: for the gen., cp. 375.—didov... 
oixerav. The opening scene with the tpodds illustrates these 
kindly relations. Cp. Eur. Av. 194 f., when Alcestis takes 
leave of her attached oixérarv:—xovtis Av ovTw KaKds | dv ov 
mpoweime Kai mpooeppyOn madw.—eicopwpévy: the midd., as £7/. 
1060 écopupevot. 

QIO dvaxadoupévy: cp. O. C. 1376. 

QIr ‘The MS. text, kal tas dmatSas és Td Aowrdv ovclas, IS 
undoubtedly corrupt. 

The genuine verse must have had some direct reference to 
the context. She is weeping at the sight of attached servants 
whom she is about to leave. ‘The general sense ought to be, 
‘bewailing her own fate, and that of the household over which 
a change was impending’; since, when master and mistress 
were dead, the household would be dissolved, and the faithful 
slaves would pass into other hands. After the death of Heracles, 
Ceyx, the king of Trachis (40 n.), was deterred by Eurystheus 
from continuing to protect the Heracleidae; who sought refuge 
at Athens. (Apollod. 2. 8. 1.) 

I believe that AILAIAA®S arose from EITAAAOTS when the E 
had been accidentally lost or obscured. A similar interchange 
of initial a and e, combined with fusion of two words into one, 
occurs in O. C. 550, where éf dorady was corrupted into 
ameotaAyn. I would read, kal rijs ém’ UddAots és Td Aourdy otolas : 
‘and the fate of the property which would thenceforth be in the 
power of others.’ For éwé with dat. as = fenes, cp. O. C. 66, 
Ph, 1003. ‘The slaves are part of the ovata. Euripides has 
ovoia, as =‘property,’ at least twice: HZ & 337 watpwov és 
perabpov, ov THs ovoias | ado. Kpatotor: Helen. 1253 ws av 
Tapovans ovoias EKagTOS 7. 

Q13 tov ‘Hpdkd.: for the adj., cp. 51, 576.—Oéddapov, the 
nuptial chamber: Az. 804. 

QI4f. Aalpatov dup’, acc. of respect: émerkiacpévy, ‘ Over- 
shadowed,’ z.e., ‘shrouded from view.’ Thus the phrase means 
strictly, ‘shrouded as to (or in) my secret observation’: for onpa 
here implies the act of observing. AaOpatov expresses the result 
of éreoxiacpevyn. She may have watched from behind a curtain, 
or at a partly open door.—Not, ‘with eyes shaded by my hand’ 
(O. C. 1650 éuparwv éxiokcov | xeip’). 

Q16 BdAAovoay with dat., in the sense of eu- or émBadAov- 
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cav (Ph, 67).—orpora goes closely with the partic.,—spreading 
them as coverings, orpwuata.—mPpdpy: the Homeric fapos is not 
thus used; but cp. Od. 4. 297 ff., where the bed (déuma) is 
spread with pyyea (‘blankets’), tamyres (‘rugs’), and woollen 
xAatvar as coverlets. 

g19 ff. prygaca: so Plut. Per. 36 crAavOpuov re pHfar Kal 7AHROos 
éyxéar daxptwv. O, Z. 1075.—vupdeta, bridal-chamber (Azz. 
891): for the plur., cp. gor n. 

923 cvvtéve, intense, vehement: Eur. Bacch. tog ovvrtd- 
vois Spopypact. 

924 f. %, at the place where. The ms. 6 doubtless arose 
from zémAov: it would mean, 6s wepovida eiye paotdv mpoKeipe- 
vynv: but this is less natural.—mpotxerto pacrav: the mézAos was 
fastened near the left shoulder by the zepovis, which is described 
as lying ‘in front of,’ z.e. ‘above,’ the (left) breast. It would 
not accord with Greek usage to imagine the brooch as placed 
at the centre of the bosom. Cp. // 14. 180 (of Hera’s éavés) 
xpuociys 8° évernot kata ot7nOos wepovato.—ex 8 e&émorev: for 
the tmesis, cp. Ant. 1233 é« 8° épuwpevov: and 76. 427. éxAo- 
wilw (from Aw7y, A@ros, a Covering) occurs only here. éxAwzioat 
has been conjectured in Pollux 7. 44 drodtvoar kal drodwrioat, 
ws YopokAis. 

927 f. Spopata: Eur. Ov. 45 ayda Spopatos. Thuc. 3. 29 
oxoXator Kopicbévtes.— We may render, ‘ warned her son of her 
intent’; but the literal sense is, ‘warned the son of her who was 
devising these things’: the gen. depends on 7o zrauéi, 

929 ff. 1d keioe Seipd 7: cp. Eur. Ph. 315 exeioe kat 70 dSedpo. 
For the art. with the first word only, O. C. 606 rapa kaxeivwv.— 
éoppapeOa might refer to the Nurse only, but rather includes 
Hyllus (as épomev certainly does). It suits detpo, therefore, but 
not ketoe. The thought is, ‘ before I could return with him.’ 

dpdpev adriy...memAnypevynyv, instead of wérAnKTaL, ws Opapev.— 
dpdutdiye dacydave: adjectives which are properly only masc. or 
fem. are sometimes used in oblique cases with neuter nouns: 
cp. Ph. 19 apdutpntos atAiov: Az. 324 Porois | cdnpoxujnow. 

id’ yimap Kal dpevas, lit., ‘to the liver and midriff.’ But it was 
her left side that she bared (926), and the fatal blow must have 
been nearer to the heart than to the liver. The phrase should 
therefore be understood in a general sense, as a poetical way of 
saying, ‘home to the very centre of life.’ Cp. Amt. 1315 maicao” 
ud rap av’roxyeip adTyv. 


933 Todpyov...ds éddrpeev, that he had ‘fastened,’ ‘ bound’ 
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the deed ‘upon her,’ as a burden or doom. Cp. Pind. O. 9. 
64 pry Kabedor viv aidov motpov éepdwats | épPavoy yeveds, ‘having 
laid on him the doom of childlessness.’ JZ. 2. 15 Tpweoor de 
knoe édymrat, ‘have been imposed’ on them. 

934 f. rév kar oikov: for the simple gen. with é&., cp. 
O. ZT: 117 orov...€kpa8uv.—ampds tod Onpds, at his instigation. 
This pregnant sense of the prep. is somewhat rare; but cp. ZZ. 
I. 238 Oeuiotas | mpds Atds"eipvaror (by his ordinance): 6. 456 
mpos aAXys tarov vpaivors (at her bidding). 

936 ff. Sicrnvos = SvoTHVos wv, miserable as he was.’ This 
is better than to make it an interjection, ‘poor youth !’— 
édetrer’ odSéy (adv.), ‘in no wise fell short.’ The verb has here 
a twofold constr., viz., (1) with gen. é8upparav, as “7. 474 
yvopas Aeroueva, Gopas: (2) with partic. dpdurinrav: cp. Xen. 
Occon. 18 § 5 ratra pev Toivev, Edy, oddev ewod ele yryvo- 
oxwv (‘you understand these things just as well as I do’),— 
where é00 is parallel, not with édupydrwv here, but with trav ov 
Téxvwv in 266, 

dypt vw: the acc. with audi, as = ‘concerning,’ is somewhat 
rare: but cp. Pind. A. 2. 15 KeAaddovte pev appt Kuvipay. (In 
Il, 18. 339 api 5€ oe...KAavcoovrat, the sense is ‘around.’) 

dppirlrrev orépacw: Eur. Alc. 404 roti cotor titvwy ordpacw 
( = xeiAeor). 

mrevpdbev, ‘at’ (or ‘near’) ‘her side.’ The ending ev 
properly denotes the point from which motion sets out. 
Hence a form in @ev is equivalent to a genitive expressing 
source or starting-point. By a stretch of that analogy, aAev- 
po@ev does duty here for the genitive of place, which is only 
a special kind of possessive genitive,—‘ belonging to,’ and so, 
‘in the region of’: £7. goo éoyarys 8° dpa | rupas...Boorpuxov: 
Ll, 9. 219 Lev... | roixov Tod Er€pouo. 

940 aire Bdédou, as with a missile: Az. 1244 npas...KaKkots 
Bareire: Eur. £7. 902 py pé tis dOovw Barn: Ar. Th. 895 
Tovpov Tdya BadrAovca Woyw. 

Q4I & Svoiv.. .dphavicpévos Blov (acc. of respect), ‘ orphaned 
as to his life,’ having his life made épdavés, ‘on the part of both 
parents at once’: cp. the lament of Eumelus for his mother 
Alcestis (Eur. Alc. 397), mpodirotaa 8° dpov Biov | appavicev 
tdpwv. Blov (Wakefield) is a necessary correction of Biov, with 
which the sense would be either (a) ‘deprived of life,’ as in 
Anth. 7. 483 Cwas vimiv wppdviwas; or (6) ‘deprived of 
subsistence.’ 
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943 f. Sto, ze to-day and to-morrow.—7 Kat tu melovs 
(Dindorf) is the best correction of 4 Kal mAclovs tts (L), which 
may have arisen from te being accidentally omitted or 
transposed. 

The sense is :—‘ Men often reckon on the morrow, or even, 
perchance (tt), on more days to come; but this is rash. A 
man can never be sure that his good fortune (¢.e. immunity 
from disaster) will last even to the end of to-day.’ Cp. O. C. 
567 e€od avip wv, xaTe THS €s avprov | ovdey TA€oV po TOU péTE- 
otw ypepas. For 9 avpiov (without yyepa), cp. Alexis “Yzvos 
fr. 3 eis THY avprov.—roytterar, ‘computes,’ z.2., ‘sets down in his 
calculations,’ as something upon which he can count. After 
946 exit Nurse. 

947—970 fourth otdoipov. ist strophe, 947—949, = Ist 
antistr., 950—952: 2nd str., 953—961, = 2d antistr., 962— 
97°. 

One blow has fallen, and another is impending. Heracles, 
in his dying agonies, 1s borne silently towards the house. 

947 ff. aérepa mpdrepov: these words, as Schneidewin re- 
marks, are often found in juxtaposition; e.g., Ar. £ccl. 1082 
ToTépas mpotepas...amadd\aywo ;—8toxpira (e071), TOTEpA mpoTEpoV 
émozévw (delib. subjunct.), worépa pédea tepaitepw (écrit). For 
dvoxpita, instead of dvoxpitrov, cp. 64 n. This is better than to 
place a note of interrogation after émucrévw, and another after 
TEPALTEpw. 

pédea: the MS. té\ea would mean, ‘which woe is the more 
complete’; but this is less fitting here, since the second 
calamity is still prospective (951): nor is réAea epaitepw a 
natural phrase. 

Q5I dade is governed by pévopev: én eéAnlow = ‘with fore- 
bodings’: cp. Xen. Jem. 2. 1. 18 0 peév Exovoiws taXaurwpov 
er ayaby éAmide rovav evppaiverar.mHermann’s peddopev (5c. 
éori) = ‘are cares to us’: £7. 1436 rav0a8 av pédour epoi. 

Q52 éxew, to have (troubles), pédrew, sc. e€ev (cp. 75), to be 
in expectation of them. kowa, sc. éoriv, are kindred things. 
For this sense of kowos, cp. O. Z. 261: similarly ‘cognate’ 
things can be called ovyyev7. 

953 ff. dvepderoa (Doric for yv-) atpa, a strong breeze: cp. 
Aesch. Ch. 591 dveydevt’ dv | aiyiiwv dpacat kotor (‘the stormy 
wrath of whirlwinds’). For émovpos, ‘wafting,’ cp. O. Z: 194: 
éoriatis, ‘of the hearth,’ ze., ‘coming to our home’ at Trachis. 
The word occurs only here.—émouiceev: O. C. 1389 Kado To 
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Taptapov | orvyvov tatp@ov épeBos ws o arrouxion. The optat. 
in the relative clause is due to the optat. of wish in the principal 
elause: ep.O: 7: 506: 

956 ff. It is doubtful whether the ms. Avs, instead of which 
we require —v, should be corrected to (1) Znvds, or (2) Atov. I 
incline to (1), because it seems unlikely that the poet should 
have preferred to make four consecutive words end in ov. Itis 
also worth noticing that Atos, ‘belonging to Zeus,’ though used 
by Aesch. and Eur., is not extant in Soph., who has only dtos, 
‘divine’ or ‘ godlike.’ 

podvov (adv.) eioiSotc’ adap, ‘at the mere sight of him anon.’ 
adap might be ‘suddenly,’ as in 821: but is rather ‘anon,’ 
‘forthwith’ (cp. 135): his arrival is close at hand. 

959 émel, Vv, with epic hiatus (cp. 650 a dé ol). 

Q60 xwpetv mpd Sdpwv, advancing (so as to come) in front 
of the house. ‘The phrase is correct, though it would more 
naturally suggest a movement from within the house, as in Eur. 
Flee. 59 ayer, & Taides, Tiv ypadv mpd dopwv.—déyovew: the 
Chorus may be supposed to overhear murmurs of astonishment 
and anguish from servants of the house, who are watching the 
approach of the litter. 

Q61 Oatpa has been needlessly suspected: it is often said 
of persons (cp. 1004, and Od. g. 190 Oatp’ éréruxto TeAvpuor, 
of the Cyclops), and is here far more forcible than @éapa. 

962 f. dyxod 8 dpa x.7.A. At this moment the bearers of 
the litter,—first descried by the servants of the house (960),— 
become visible to the Trachinian Maidens; who say, in effect, 
‘It seems that the woe presaged by our voice is (even) closer 
at hand than we knew.’ dyxod Kot paxpdv mpotkAaov is a short 
way of saying, ‘the subject of our boding lament is near and not 
distant.’ We might supply ovoa with the verb: but it seems 
better to supply ov with the adverbs. Similar, though less bold, 
is Ph. 26 rovpyov od paxpay Aéyets, ‘the task of which thou 
speakest is not distant.’ 

dtidwvos ds andév refers to tpovxAavov only: ze. the point of 
comparison is merely the clear, sad note. Cp. 105 n.: Theocr. 
12. 6 andov | ...Acyvghwvos. Here d&vdwvos well suits the 
context, since o&vs and its compounds so often refer to tones of 
grief: Ant. 424 opvibos tv POdyyov: 7b. 1316 dgvKwxutov: £7. 
244 dgvTdvwv your. 

964 eer «.7.A. It should be observed how the poet has 
marked successive stages in the approach of the litter. When 
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it first comes into view, the Chorus note the foreign asfect of the 
bearers. In another moment, they are listening for a sound (7a 
d av dopet vv); and the silence dismays them.—tévav...Bdous = 
€évor BadiGovres: cp. PA. 868 oixovpynpa...€évov. 

é€dptdos, living out of our opidos, ze, ‘foreign.’ Cp. Eur. 
I, A. 735 ob Kadov év dxAw o E£optActo Gar (midd.) orparod (said 
by Agam. to his wife), ‘to live abroad’ (out of thy proper 
omtria). 

965 ff. wq 8 ad, ‘and then in what manner...?’—Bapetay, 
heavy with sorrow, slow; as kov@y Bdo.s would be a joyously 
light step.—dépe Baowy, lit., ‘carries the step forward,’ ‘moves 
on its way.’ Pacts (964) is subject to déper, but there is little 
real harshness in this, since €vwy Baois is a mere periphrasis. 
Schneidewin well compares 47. 14 6 P0éyp “AOavas, followed 
by ws etpabés cov... | Povnp axovw. 

968 dvatSaros, ‘without speech,’—either from his own lips, 
or from those of his bearers. Cp. the comprehensive sense of 
ov orevaxtds In O. C. 1663. In Az. 713 avavdaros has its pass. 
sense. 

969 f. ri xpy, «.7.A. In order to obtain an exact metrical 
agreement with 960, ywpetv po dduwv A€Eyovow, Savévta has been 
changed (1) by Hermann, to $8ipevov: (2) by Bothe, to @dva- 
tov. ‘The latter seems preferable; for, though xara suits vavov 
better than @avarov, that turn of phrase may be regarded as an 
afterthought. ‘Death, is it,—or sleep?’ But I refrain from 
altering Savévra, because it is doubtful whether metre requires 
that the dactyl should hold the same place here as in g60. 

A comma should follow xpy, since the constr. is, tl xpy 
(kptvat) ; (wdrepov) Oavdvta wv etc., as in LZ. 766 ti radra, 7o- 
Tepov evtvxn Aéyw etc. Enter Hyllus and an Old Man, with 
attendants, bearing Heracles upon a litter. 

g71—1278 Lxodos. Heracles bewails his doom, and gives 
his last commands to his son.—Anapaests, which mark the 
entrance of the mournful procession, are succeeded by lyrics 
amo oxnv7s, in the nature of a Koypos (1004—1043). Iambic 
dialogue follows, down to 1258; and anapaests then close the 

lay. 
*Tyllus, detained by the events within (928), cannot have 
been far on his way towards the harbour (go2) when he met 
the sufferer. - At the side of the litter walks the zpéofvs, whose 
experience in the symptoms of the malady indicates that he 
has accompanied Heracles from Cenaeum. 
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971 f. The traditional text, oipor éya cod, | rarep, oipor ey@ 
gov péXeos, gives an anapaestic monometer, followed by an 
anapaestic dimeter in which the third foot lacks a syllable. 
The first four words, ofwor éyo cov, warep, are clearly sound. 
As regards the rest, the choice is between two remedies. 
(1) To omit the second olor éy® ood, and substitute o, as 
Dindorf does. Verses 971 f. then shrink into one anapaestic 
dimeter. (2) To supply the defect in 972 by substituting an 
anapaest, or its equivalent, for the second cov. Thus we 
might write TATEP, OlMoL eyo, <matep, ®@> peédrgcos. I incline 
to this second course, because the monometer in 971 otpou 
éyo cov seems right as a prelude. 

973 th wddw; th 88 pyoopar; the delib. subj. is combined 
with a fut. ind., as in Eur. Jom 758 cirwpev 7) ovyopev 7 ti 
dpacowev; For pyoowoe (devise as a remedy), cp. Aesch. Z%. 
1057 Ti Tadw; Ti de Spa; Ti dé pHowpa; 

975 pddpovos does not refer to his general character, but 
means that he is exasperated by these torments: cp. 1035 axos, 
Op éxyodwoer. 

976 f. mpomerys, lying prostrate in the litter,—in a deathlike 
swoon. (It may be doubted whether the word here implies, 
‘lying on his face,’ as the schol. explains it.) Others under- 
stand, ‘verging on death.’ But, when zpomerys=‘on the 
brink of,’ éx¢ (or es 7.) is usu. added, as in Eur. Ax. 908 
mokuas é7it yaitas | yoy mpomerys. It seems impossible that, 
without such help, zpozerys should express ‘moribund.’ 

Saxav, as by biting the lips,—a proverbial phrase: fr. 811 
ddovTe mpie TO oTdua: Od. 1. 381 Gdag ev yeiAeou Hives: Ar. 
Nub. 1369 tov Ovpov daxwr. 

Q78 ob pi “Eeyepets, a sharp prohibition: Ar. Rav. 462 ov pi 
dvatpies: cp. O. C. 177.—Kéroxov with dat., as Eur. Hec. rogo 
"Apet karoxov yevos. 

980 ordda, coming at intervals: goirav was said in this 
sense of intermittent diseases: see Ph. 758 nxew yap airy did 
xpovov, tAavos tows | ws éferAyoOn. Not merely pavww9dy, as 
the schol. explains it. 

Q8If. GAN él por, sc. eori. Cp. Ph. 806 rari cot orévwv 
xaxa (the ills which lie upon thee).—If no stop is placed after 
&mherov, then Bapos amXetov becomes an acc. of the ‘inner 
object’ with éupépove: ‘is wild zez¢z an infinite weight of woe.’ 
But emi is then very awkward, whether we assume tmesis, or 
still join it with pou, 
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983 ff. & Zed: the hero’s utterance begins,—as the play 
oeee a his father’s name. —roiet = riot, contracted from 
the Ionic réowoe (Her. 1. 37).-——merovnpévos: cp. Aeschin. or. 2 
§ 36 Tov dnmov Kataeovnmevov (‘ exhausted’). 

986 otpo. <por>. The addition of po, Brunck’s remedy 
for the metrical defect, is better than Bergk’s insertion, after 
éSivats, Of #8’, which would have a weak effect there. 

987 78’, the personified vooos: cp. 1084: so Ph. 807 Abe, 
and 7. 758 avrn. Blaydes writes 48 (Doric), which accords 
with yas and tAduwv, but not with werovnmévos or adAnKros : 
the Doricism of tragic anapaests is not always consistent.— 
Bpdke: so Ph. 745 BpvKomar. 

Q88f. dp e€ySn ovov Képdos HV ce ee kevOew ; ‘Did I not 
well know,’ etc., ( j Kt.A.) Cp ae 
Av. 1019 ME. OlpLOL KaKkodatpov. TIE. ovK eheyov éyo mada; 
kevOew is really trans. in sense, ‘to hide (thy grief),’ though the 
object is not expressed: cp. Ant. 85 kpudy de KevHe (rovpyov). 

ééyn o 1s Wecklein’s correction of the Ms. éy$ys, instead of 
which we must at least write éy$y08’ (Anz. 447). 

keiOerv—oxedaoar: for the pres. inf. (of a continued act), 
combined with the aor. inf. (of a momentary act), cp. Pz. 95, 
1397. 

Q90 f. kpards Brehdpwr 6’: the phrase suggests a movement 
of the head at the moment when the sleeper opens his eyes: 
cp. Ph. 866 Kuwet yap avyp oppa Kavayer Kapa. 

QQ2 oréptawu: cp. 486: Pr. 538 orépyew kaka. 

993 Knvata, instead of Kyvaiwv: cp. 818 pytpoov (n.).— 
kpyms, the substructure, basis, of the altar; Eur. & / 984 
apt Bopiav | érrnte kpyid’, ‘at the altar-steps.’ The word 
has a picturesque force here, as recalling the moment when the 
altars were founded by him (2 249): 

994 f. iepav otwv, gen. of price:—émi pou, lit., ‘in my case’: 
Ph. 1384 Eyes & ’Atpeidais Opedros 7 7m’ ewot r6de; Others 
explain, ‘agaiust me,’ ‘to my hurt’; but this suits the irony less 
well.—The MS. jvicw has been altered by many recent edd. to 
ijvvcas: but the proper force of the midd., ‘to obtain,’ ‘win’ 
(Ar. Plut. 196 etc.), seems fitting here, since the sacrificial 
altars may be said to have earned the recompense given by 
Zeus. vveas would be simply, ‘hast effected.—o Zed at the 
end of the sentence: PA. 1139. 

996 ov pe AHPav = EAwByow pe: cp. O. C. 223. 

997 ff. wv, referring back to kpymis (993); cp. 358 (n.). 
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Wunder needlessly placed jjv...8ecous immediately after 993.— 
ph mor belongs to mpoordeiv, not to wdedov, though the latter 
might have come between them) ;°cp. Ph. 969 py mor odehov 
Auretv. — deh dyrov: schol. aviator, duce aeenoveey: — bvbos = = akpnv: 
cp. Ant. 1959 Tas pavias devvov.. a] dvOnpov TE jLevos.—KaTadep- 
xOfjvar, inf, expressing result, without dore: cp. Ant. 1076 
AnPhOynvac. Though the malady is his own, he can be said ‘to 
look upon it, in the sense of experiencing if :€p0O,. 71832 
apoobev 7 Tovavd idety | KAS EnavTG cupdopas auypevyy. 

1000 ff. doiSds = éwdo0s, one who uses ézwdat, incantations, 
in healing: see on O. C. 1194.—tIs 6 xeipotéxvys, sc. €oriv. (There 
is no art. before ao.dos, because the insertion of 8s was an after- 
thought.) This is aclimax; since, when gentle exwoat failed, the 
next resort was to drugs or surgery: Az. 581 ov mpos iatpot eae | 
Opnvetv eT wos TpOS TOMMVTL THMATL. XelpoTexvys taroptas does 
not mean definitely, ‘one who uses a skilled and in healing,’ 
Z.€., A xelpoupyos, Surgeon, as distinguished from a physician ; it 
rather means properly, ‘a practical artist’ (as dist. from an 
amateur) ‘in healing’; but, at the same time, the xepo in the 
compound serves to suggest the trowai employed by the surgeon. 
This is quite Sophoclean. Cp. Thuc. 6. 72 idtwras, ws ciety, 
XElpoTexvals avtaywvicapevous, ‘having been pitted like ama- 
teurs, as one might say, against masters of the art’ (where the 
dat., and not yxeuporéxvas, is clearly right). 

xpis Zyvos= ‘with the exception of Zeus’: not, ‘without 
the help of Zeus’ (schol. et wn 6 Zeds BovAouro). 

1003 Oatp’ av méppwbev iSo(unv: ‘I should look upon him, 
from afar, as a wonder,’ z.e., ‘I should marvel as soon as he 
came within my ken. He means that he might scan the 
horizon long enough, in the vain hope of such a prodigy 
appearing. —Others join wéppwdev with Oatpa: ‘I should behold 
him as a wonder from some distant region’: ze., the place 
which contains him must be distant indeed. Hermann further 
supposed a question: ‘am I likely to see such a wonder coming 
from afar ?’ 

1004—1043 ‘This passage consists of lyrics delivered by 
actors (ao oxynvys). As the Chorus takes no part in it, it is not 
technically a koupos, which is a Opijvos Kowvds yopod Kal aad oxnvys. 

The lyric structure is complex, but not obscure. The 
passage falls into two main parts, separated by the five 
hexameters in 1018—1022 (# zai Todd’ avdpos...vewer Leds). 
I, ‘The first part consists of 1004—1017, in which the first 
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three verses correspond metrically with the last three. II. The 
second part consists of 1023-1043. (It is equal in length with 
the first part, though the traditional numbering makes it appear 
longer.) Here, the first four verses correspond with the last 
four. Then the central portion of part I. corresponds with the 
central portion of part II. Thus: (1) 1s¢ strophe, 1004—1006, 
=1st antistr., 1015—1017. (2) 2nd str, 1007—1009= 2d 
antistr., 1027—1030. (3) 37d str., 1023—1026, = 37d antistr., 
1040—1043. The dactyls in ro1ro—1o14, and 1031—1040, 
could also be regarded as forming a fourth strophe and 
antistrophe. 

1005 f. éaré p’, éGre...cdvacdar. A restoration of this corrupt 
passage turns chiefly on the following points. (1) The corres- 
ponding verses of the antistrophe (1016 f.) may be taken as 
showing the true metre. (2) L’s variant for ebvaéeor in 1005, 
viz. tjotarov, may therefore be received. etvacar (a), from edvalw 
is impossible, since, like etvaécar (edvdw), it could only be 
transitive. (3) In 1006 the MS. 8%cravov is clearly wrong; it 
may have been either a gloss on S%cpopoy, or a corruption of 
torarov. (4) Hermann’s reading in 1006, 40’ torarov edvacbar, 
is strongly confirmed by the metrical correspondence with 1017, 
poAdy Tod orvyepod ; ded hed,—a verse of undoubted soundness. 

1007 f. m4...paves: a remonstrance against being touched 
at all. Cp. 4. 817 azo p’ ddelis, Hv rpoobiyys. Hyllus seeks 
to place him in a more comfortable position,—as Heracles 
himself soon requests (1025). 

1009 dyvarérpopas, from dvatpérw: schol. 6 7 av novyacn Tod 
KAKO TOUTOV, TaAW KWNnoas avéTpeWas. Cp. Arist. Ast. An. 8. 
24 (p. 605 @ 11) kav 7 Kabapa (7a vdaTa), avatpérovow avTa ot 
immo. tats OmAats, ‘trouble’ them. . 

8 ru kal poy, anything that Aas closed the eyes, z.¢., any part 
of the pain that has been lulled to rest. 

IOIO d@ev tor’, ‘whence are ye?’ Of what stock? Can 
ye be indeed of Hellenic race, and yet so heartlessly ungrateful ? 
Cp. Od. 17. 373 moev yévos evxerar eivar ; 

IOII ods refers to ‘EAAdvwr, not to avdpes. If the acc. be 
right, ka@aipwv here = ‘ridding of pests.’ In this sense, the verb 
is properly said of places (1061 yatav xafaipwrv): but the bolder 
use here seems possible, and is not excluded by €v wovrw, since 
the thought is of the gain to seafarers. I hesitate, then, to 
receive the tempting ots (‘for whose good’). 

1o12 ff. ev wévrw: cp. Eur. & /. 222 ff, where Amphitryon 
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denounces the ingratitude of Greece towards Heracles :—ovtd’ 
“EAAGS yveo, 00d aveéSopai mote | ovyav, KakioTynv AapBavev és 
maid énov, | iv xpnv veoocots toicde Up, Adyxas, drAa | dépovoay 
eMeciv, rovtiwvy Kabappatov | xépcov T dmouBds, ‘as a re- 
ward for purging sea and land.’ Cp. 2b. 400: ‘he went into 
the uttermost parts of the deep, making peace for the oars of 
men.’ Pind. /V. 1. 63 (of Heracles) docovs pév év xépow kravuy, | 
daaous O€ TOVTH Onpas aidpodixas. 

Kata te after 7oAAG piv: cp. Ant. 1162 cwoas pev... | AaBwv 
re.—ddexdpav, impf. of d\ékw (Anz. 1285), expresses the wearing 
effect of continual labours: cp. P%. 252 dwArAvpnv: 2b. 686 
wrAXAvO’” 

Kal vov...ovK émirpébers; ‘and now will no one ¢urn fire or 
sword w#pon me,’—7.e.. ‘come to my rescue’ with it? The 
repetition of od«k with the verb gives a passionate emphasis : 
see Ant. 6 (ovk drw7, after oddev yap ovr adyewor etc.).—The 
reading amorpéfe. has better authority (cr. n.), but seems unten- 
able.—r@8e = éuoi: cp. 305.—rip: thus Philoctetes prays to die 
even by fire (P%. 800).—éyxos = Ethos : cp. 1032, Az. 95 etc. 

ro16f. The ms. reading, arapégar xpara Blov, is explained 
as, ‘to sever the head from life,’—z.e., to destroy life by striking 
the head from the body. ‘This extraordinary phrase is surely 
not Greek. I hold, with Paley, that Wakefield’s Bia ought to 
be substituted for Biov, which might easily have arisen from rot 
orvyepot.—Cp. //. 14. 497 amypagev 5& xapale | airy ody 
myAnKke Kappy. 

I01I8 otpyov 768, the task of lifting the sufferer (who is 
lying mpomerys, 976) into a position of greater ease (1025 
mpocdafse kovdioas).—pettov is proleptic with dévjxe, ‘has risen, 
so as to be greater’: cp. Dem. or. 2 § 8 7p0n péyas. The usu. 
constr. of avyxew, as=‘to reach’ a certain standard, is with eis, 
as if here we had ¢is petQov te. 

IOIQf. Kar épav popav, with petCov: O. C. 598 petlov 7 
Kat avOpwrov. 

gol yap érolpa, sc. puma, ‘for strength is at thy command,’ és 
tréov 7 Sv enod cote, ‘in too large a measure for the saving ot 
him by my means,’ z.e. ‘so largely, that you have no need to save 
him by my means.’ 

The MSS. give cot Te yap dppa | turdeov 7 SU epod cwfev. The 
correction of éu7Aeov (‘full’) to és rA€ov is due to Meineke, and 
is confirmed by the following 4 with the int.: cp. O. Z? 1293 
peicov » depe: Eur. “ec. 1107 Kpeiooov’ 7) épew Kaka. 
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The ms. words, col re yap ppa, are unquestionably corrupt. 
This is shown by two things: (1) dppa is incongruous’ with the 
context ; strength, not keenness of sight, is in question; and, 
even if it were suitable, it could not be reconciled with any 
probable emendation of the following words. (2) te is un- 
meaning and impossible. I believe that I have found the 
solution by the slight change of col re yap Sppa into ool yap 
érofua. The corruption began by olpa passing into éppa. 

1021 f. Aabirovoy & d8uvav: cp. L/. 1002 advmos arns: Eur. 
I. T. 450 dovdcias... | ...ravoirovos. The adj., found only 
here and in Az. 711, recalls the epic Aabixydys. It is pro- 
leptic predicate with éfavioa, ‘to effect that his life shall 
forget,’ etc. The reference of Blorov to Heracles would be 
clearer if we could read éort of (not éorw of, cp. 650): but por 
is confirmed by év8o0ev, ‘from my own resources’ (cp. 730 
oikot N.).—Ovpa0ev, by the help of others: cp. Eur. H. / 713 
wos Oipabev eixaoa (2.2. without personal knowledge).—The ms. 
dsivav...Bidrov 1s tenable, but less probable, and much less 
forcible.—rovtra véper Zets, 7.2, SO grievous a doom. Not, 
‘such healing is of Zeus alone.’ 

1023 ff. rase: he indicates the place at which Hyllus is to 
take hold of him.—rq8é pe...mpdcdaBe koudioas, literally, ‘lend a 
helping hand in raising me thus’: the pron. depends on the 
partic. only. For this sense of the verb, cp. Plat. Legg. p. 897 D 
Kal €“e THS UTOKpLOEWS Dptv...diKaLov mpocAapPBave, ‘it is right 
that I, too, should Ze/ you with the answer.’ ampécdaPé pe could 
not mean literally, ‘lay hold on me,’ which would be zpooAaBod 
pov (cp. Ar. Lys. 202, etc.). Kovpleas denotes the act in which, 
when done, the help will consist. For this quasi-proleptic use 
of the aor. partic., cp. Plat. Gorg. 516 B 760€ Totvuy or xdpioar 


OTOKPLVG[LEVOS. 
1026 id Satpov: the movement causes a new access of 
pain. 


1027 ff. @pdoxer denotes the shooting spasms: cp. 1083 
dunée: Ph. 743 dvépxerar, | drepxerar.—ferala: the as is long 
here, though sometimes short (Azz 1310).—d:rorlBatos = 
ampoaBaros: Cp. 1214 motufavwr (n.). The personified vdcos 
is ‘unapproachable’ in the sense that no healer can success- 
fully cope with it. Cp. 1093 dmAarov...xampoonyopov. 

I03I Tla\dds. Athena was always a guardian goddess to 
her half-brother, Heracles; of whom she says in //. 8. 363 ff., 
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mpos otpavoy, attip éue Zebs | To éradeEnoovoay am otpavdbev 
mpotadnev. 

1032 trop’, Dindorf’s correction of ¢vcavr7’, gives an in- 
comparably better verse than Frohlich’s rév dicavr oikrip’. It is 
very improbable that otk7p’ would have been corrupted into the 
aor. partic.; but a rare word, such as ¢irop, would easily 
have become ¢$icavr’. For the spelling ofkripas, cp. 464 n. 

dver(pOovov: schol. dveuweontov, ép @ ovdcis oe pmeuWerar ws 
TOATPOKTOVOV. 

1035 f. ends iad KdySos: ‘wzder the collar-bone’ must de- 
note a stab in the upper region of the breast: it cannot mean 
decapitation. For 76 with gen., in a local sense, cp. Amt. 65.— 
éxé\woev, an epic word (// 18. 111), here partly suggested by 
the thought of the venom working in his veins. Cp. 1142 
EKLNVOL. 

1039 f. atrws: for the smooth breathing, see n. on O. 7: 
931.—yAvkis; cp. O. C. 106 tr, @ yAvKeian maides apxaiov 
SKorov. 

I04I ai@atyov: nom. for voc., like © thaywv (O. C. 185). 
This adj., found only here, =opapos, duaiuwv (O. C. 330), 
avOouayros (20. 335), as denoting the fraternal tie. But 
avOainos, as used in O. C. 1078, is merely ‘kinsman.’—It 
is as the son of Zeus that he invokes Hades. 

1042f. akumérg, an epic epith. for a horse (//. 8. 42), or a 
bird (Hes. OP. 210).—$0icas (i); 709 n. 

1045 olats, not otas, is clearly right here. éAavvew can 
take a cogn. acc. denoting the course on which one is driven, 
as Ar. LVub. 29 roXdXovs Tov warép eAavvers Spdmovs: but when it 
means ‘to vex’ or ‘harass,’ the troubles inflicted are expressed 
by the instrum. dat., as in the examples cited by Dindorf: 47. 
275 Avry...eAndatar: Eur. Andr. 31 Kakois éAavvopar: Lon 
1620 édavverat cupdopats. 

1046 @ modda 84 «.7.A. This speech, down to v. 1102, is 
translated by Cicero in Zusc. 2. 8, where the fact that the poets 
recognise pain as an evil is illustrated by the laments of 
Philoctetes, Heracles and Prometheus. 

Qeppa: Oepuds was said (1) of a hot or rash temperament 
(Ant. 88): (2) of a rash deed, as in Ar. Plut. 415 © Oeppov 
Epyov Kavoo.ov Kat tapavopov | ToAwavTe Spav. Here Peppa is 
not ‘rash,’ but expresses intense conflict with deadly peril ; as 
we speak of ‘a hot fight.’ 

Kod Adyw kaka fitly follows %epp4, the word which recalls the 
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moment of dire stress. His trials had been fiery, and grievous, 
not in report or name alone. No Adyos could express to others 
what the epya had been to the doer. In £7. 761 ff. a similar 
antithesis is implied: rovatrd oo. tatr’ éoriv, ws pev ev Adyo | 
ddyewd, Tots 0 idovatv, oirep Eldoper, | peyiota wavTWV OV OTruT 
éyo kakov: grievous enough to hear; but far worse to see. For 
ob Adyw, cp. Az. 813 Kov Adyw SeiEw povov: El. 1453 Kamwéder- 
Eev od AOyw povov. Thuc. 6. 18 aptverbau od ASyw GAN Epyw 
paddov. 

1047 xepoi refers to deeds of prowess: vaérour to feats of 
sheer strength, as when he took the place of Atlas, or carried 
the Erymanthian boar to Mycenae. 

1048 f. kotrw: cai here =‘and nevertheless’; cp. Ant. 332. 
—xotis 4 Ards (for the place of the art., cp. 732), since the 
apyadéos xoAos “Hpys (Z/. 18. 119) was the prime source of all 
his troubles. Hera caused Eurystheus to be born at Argos a 
little before the birth of Heracles at Thebes (//. 19. 114 ff.), 
and afterwards gave the hero into his power. But she also per- 
secuted Heracles directly, as when she sent the serpents to his 
cradle (Pind. JV. 1. 40), or drove him by storms to Cos (ZZ 14. 
253 ff.).— mpovnxev, of setting a task: Ant. 216.—Hipvoeis is 
not elsewhere named in the play: cp. 35. 

1050 ff. olov 1d8’...dppiBr. KabjWev = otov 700 audhiBAnotpov 
cut, 0 kabnwev: cp. 184.—S8odrams, ‘with deceitful face,’ smiling 
on him while plotting evil.—Epwiov...dpbiBrynorpov: cp. Az. 
1034 ap ovK ‘Epuvds totr éxadxevoev Eos; The epithet ipavrov 
marks that the ‘net’ is the robe; just as, in Aesch. Ag. 1580, 
tpavrots ev wéemrAots “Epuwiwy, it marks that a real robe is meant. 
(So an eagle is rryvos kiwy, Aesch. P. V. 1022.) A net would 
properly be described as wAexrov rather than idavtov (cp. Pollux 
7. 139 SuxtvoTA0kKos). 

1053 f. mpocpaxOev, ‘plastered’ to his sides: cp. 768 apri- 
KoAAos.—éoxatas...cdpkas, 2.¢., not only on the surface of the 
body, but to the inmost parts. Cicero renders the phrase by 
viscera. 

aebpovds 7 dptypias: ‘the suspenders of the lungs,’ 2.2, che 
bronchial tubes which convey air to the lungs. For the sing. 
aAedpov in a collective sense cp. Plat. Z7m. p. 84 D 6 Tov mvev- 
paTwY TO THpat. Tapias TrEvpwV. 

1055 fpodet, ‘drains,’ ‘empties’ (01 air): his breath 1s 
arrested by the spasms: cp. 778 o7apaypos...7Aevpovev avOy- 
waro. Though the grammatical subject is aupiBAyotpor, the 
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agent is properly the venom itself ; Evvouxosy, since this interrup- 
tion of the breath is frequent. For this use of podetv, cp. Ar. 
Ach. 278 podyoe: tpvBAvov (empty it). Cicero well renders, 
Ureensque graviter pulmonum haurit spiritus. 

xdwpdy, fresh, vigorous; cp. Theocr. 14. 70 movetv te det, as 
(= ws) yovy xAwpoy (‘youthful’). 

1057 apdcrw, ‘indescribable,’ unutterably dreadful; not, 
‘inexplicable, ze, of unknown origin. — xepobels: cp. 
279 N. 

1058 f. xov...ot’. It is unnecessary to change ov@’ to ov8’. 
The sequence ov...ovre is foreign to Attic prose; and an Attic 
poet would presumably have avoided it where od was followed 
by only one negative clause: ¢g., in O. C. 702 od veapds ovde 
ynpa, etc., ovre is improbable. In Theognis 125 ov yap dv 
eideins avdpos voov ovdé yuvaikds, where the Mss. have ove, ovde 
stands in Aristotle’s quotation of the verse (Zth. Eud. 7. 2). 
But when, as here, several clauses with ovre follow ov, an Attic 
poet might imitate the frequent Homeric usage: e¢.g., Od. 4. 566 
od videTos OUT dp yeyov TOAVs ovTE TOT OuBpos. So 2b. g. 136 f. 
ov is followed by two clauses with ovre, and in Z/. 6. 450 f. by 
three. 

Adyxy weSids, the spear of the warrior on a battle-field; as 
when Heracles fought with Laomedon of Troy, with the 
Amazons, or with Augeas king of Elis (Apollod. 2. 7. 2). 

otparos Tiydavrev: after sacking Troy, and ravaging Cos, 
Heracles went to Phlegra (sometimes identified with Pallené, 
the westernmost headland of the Chalcidic peninsula), and 
helped the gods to vanquish their Earth-born foes. 

Ohperos Bla seems to be a general phrase, including both the 
Centaurs (@ypav, 1096) and the wild beasts (1092 ff.). Cicero 
understood it of the former only, zon biformato tmpetu | 
Centaurus. 

1060f. &yhwooos profits by the suggestion of yj in the 
adjective “EAAds (PA. 256 “EAXados ys). The BapBapos has 
no ‘language’ properly so called: to the ear of the Hellene, he 
merely twitters like a bird (Azz. 1002). Cp. Pind. Z 6. 24 ovx 
eotw ovtw BapBapos ovte tadiyyAwooos woXws, ‘barbarous or 
strange of speech.’—ov@’ 8env: the division of mankind into 
Greeks and barbarians is exhaustive; but the range of earth 
traversed by Heracles extended beyond the dwellings of men 
(cp. 1100 ém’ évxyaro.s Toros). It seems unnecessary, then, to 
regard this third clause as merely a rhetorical summary of the 
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other two.—yaiav: antecedent attracted into relative clause: 
O.. €..909.. 

1062 . pie for @Xeta, as in the Homeric 6pXus ecporn (Od. 
BegAoi7 is C. 751.—Nauck’s correction of otca into pica is 
een if avSpos be retained; the alternative would be 
to read avtp, which is less probable. For the cogn. acc., cp. 
Ai. 760 avOpwrov dicw | BrAaotdv.—pdvy...84: Ant. 58.—Kad- 
eihe, brought low, destroyed, as in Az. 517 (of death).—dac-yavou 
Sixa: the warrior laments that he has not fallen in combat ; cp. 
Aesch. Lum. 627 (of Agamemnon’s death) KQl TAUTO TPS yuval- 
Kes, ov TL Goupiors | TOgors éxmBodouw a wot Apalovos. 

1064 f. yevot, show thyself: yeyés and érjrupos cohere, making 
an equiv. for yvyovos : hence there is no awkwardness in having 
two forms from yeyvopa. Cp. 1158: Az. 556 det & Orrws Tarpos | 
dciEeus ev éxOpots otos €& olov *tpadns.—rd pntpos Svopa: she is 
such in name only (817).—peoBetoys, prefer in honour: Eur. 
Hipp. 5 tovs pev céBovtas Tapa mpecBevw Kpaty.—déov is, in 
strictness, redundant; cp. Plat. Zegg. 887 B mpotmayv Bae yuna 
yiav padXAov 7 canoe 

1067 ff. «86, which Nauck changes to tw, is in accord with 
usage (cp. é4g., 678, O. C. 889 ozs cidd: Ph, 238 ws ida). 

et rotpov «.7.A. The constr. is, ef waAXov adyels, 6pav Tovpov 
AwByrov cidos, H (70) Keivns (AwByrdv €tdos) ev diky KaKovpevov. 
For the omission of 76 before xeivys, cp. 929 70 Ketoe Sedpo T 
(n.).—Kakodpevoyv as in P%, 228, O. C. 261. 

1070 f. i’, expressing entreaty, is similarly combined with 
téApyoov in £2. 480 f.: 10’, yuépas tor oxGos odx oAns pias, | 
Tohpyaov, K.T.A.—TodXotoww oixtpdv: cp. O. Z:. 1296 otov Kat orv- 
your érotica. Cicero: MMiserere! Gentes nostras fiebunt 
miserias.—aore wapévos: the schol. compares //. 16. 7, where 
Patroclus weeps quire xovpy | vnmin.—PéBpvxa might seem strange 
in such a comparison; yet cp. 904, where Bpvyaro is said of 
Deianeira. ‘The fitness of the word is more evident in 805, as 
in O. Z. 1265, and Az. 322, tatpos ws Bpvxwpevos. For the 
perf., cp. péeuvka (puKaopar), péunka (pnkaopa). 

1074 dorévaxtos: as Ajax was awodytos 6féwv kwxupatov 
(Az 221): not eizero, though rév8’ dv8pa precedes: cp. 
O. C. 6. The imperf., which was read here by a scholiast of 
the Azax (cr. n.), is certainly preferable to éorépnv, though the 
aor. would also be right, if he was viewing the past as a whole. 
If éordpny were read, atv would go with aorévaxros: though aei 
is not necessarily incompatible with an aor.—eimdpnv kakots: Cp. 
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Eur. Phoen. 408 mos 8 7AOes "Apyos;... | od« of3 + 0 datmwov pw 
éxakerev mpos THY TYXNV. SO axodovbety TO Adyw (Plat. Phaedo 
107 B), Tots mpaypacw (Dem. or. 4 § 39), ze, to follow their 
lead. 

1075 ék Tovovrov: cp. 284 n. 

1076f. kal viv...orAO..., oxapar 8. The first clause is 
introduced by xat, the second by 6€ (instead of re), as in 
Ant. 432 xypets iovres iguccOa, ov S€ wv | Onpducd’ edbus. 
The effect of d€ is to throw the second clause into relief by 
a slight rhetorical antithesis (as if ev had followed o77@:). 

1078 Self» yap: the ictus on ydp does not spoil the rhythm, 
because the chief stress falls on the verb: cp. O. C. 1540 xdpov 
0, erelyer yap pe TovK Jeod wapdv. Below, in 1247, the case of 
ovy is similar.—éx kaAvppdrev = éxxexaduuperry, since é here = 
e€w, ‘outside of’: cp. Od. 15. 272 ovTw Tot Kou eywv ek Tatpidos 
(s¢. cist), ‘I am an exile.’ The sense is different in Aesch. Ag. 
1178, ék kaAvppatwv | ...d<edopxws, where é« =‘ forth from.’ 

1079 Sov: cp. 821 id’ (n.). 

1082 ff. @adrev is trans., we being understood, as after 
éumpyoov in Ph, 801.—lrys: cp. 1104.—88’ ad should be taken 
with @€adipev, because (1) 03’ fitly stands in the first clause, and 
(2) dunge thus gains force by its abruptness: cp. 1088 f. Ifa 
point were placed after dpriws, 0d’ would still be better than 6 6’. 
—B8uyée, a word used by medical writers, as Wakefield pointed out; 
e.g., Hippocr. Morb. 1. 5 id’ Ewutav ddvvar diaicoovow addorTe 
gAXy TOD TwHLATOS.—dyipvacrov: cp. Eur. fr. 683 pov Kpupds 
avtns mAeuvpa yupvaler yoAjns ;—B8iaBdpos: distinguish du Popor 
(pass.) in 676. Cp. Ph. 7 voow...diaBdpy. 

1085 f. Sap: cp. PA. 819 & yata, dégar Oavdorpov py dws 
»” 

EX. 

1087 f. wvoewov suggests the force with which the brandished 
bolt leaves the Thunderer’s hand; éyxaracxn pov, its descent 
upon the victim’s head.—-8atvura: cp. 771. 

1089 f. ijvOnKev: cp. 1000 avOos (n.): PA. 258 7 8° en7 voaos | 
ael Téyre, For this rare pert., en, Ehuc. 2, 49 eEnvOnkos. 

® xépes: Cp. P2. 1004 @ yxeipes: 1b. 1354 @...KUKAOL. 

IOQI iyeis St Ketvor: for dé cp. O. Z. 1097. ‘This reading 
is not better than dpets éxetvor, but has better authority, because 
the de in L was not likely to have been interpolated.—xaQé- 
orad’, not merely ‘are,’ but ‘have come to be.’ For xafeoravar 
in this sense, see on Anz. 435. The form of expression is due 
to the emphasis on tpeis: ‘yours is the plight to which those 
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arms have come.’ It is a compressed way of saying, tovodrot 
ipeis kabéorat<, exetvor dy (dvres) etc. For éxetvos referring to 
the past, cp. O. C. 1195 ov 0° eis éxetva, py Ta viv, aTooKOTEL: 
for its juxtaposition with tes, 2b. 138 06° éxetvos éyw. 

1092 f. Nepéas, a valley in Argolis, about three miles s. w. 
of Cleonae, four and a half s.r. of Phlius, and eleven nN. of 
Argos. The lion is described by Hesiod (7%. 331) as Koipa- 
véwv Tpyntoto Neueins 70 “Arécavros, Treton and Apesas being 
mountains which partly enclose the valley. It was in Tpyrov 
(‘the caverned’) that the monster had his den. 

dddoropa (O. C. 788), as Hesiod calls him wyp’ avOpwors 
(Zh. 329).—4mdarov = aréAagrov, unapproachable: cp. Pind. 
P. 12 9 amddros ddiwy Kepadats.—dmrpooryopov, lit., ‘not 
affable,’—boldly applied to the intractable beast with which 
men can establish no relations. ‘The word has here much the 
sense of amporowrrov: cp. O. C. 1277 70 dvampocourtov Karpoo7- 
yopov oropa. Vergil’s description of the Cyclops has been quoted 
(Aen. 3. 621), Lec visu facilis nec dictu affabilis ulli; but 
Polyphemus could speak. 

1094 iq kateipydocacde: Heracles throttled the lion, which 
was invulnerable: Eur. 4. /. 153 ov ev Bpoxous éAov | Bpaxio- 
vos dno ayxovaow e€eAetv. This was the first of his labours ; 
and thus he won the lion-skin (Pind /. 5. 47). 

Acpvaiav 0’ tSpav: see 574.n. Eur. 4. & 419 Tav Te pupw- 
kpavov, | woAvdovov kiva Aépvas, | vdpav éervpwoev, | Redcat 7 
aupeBar idv. This 46os—usually made the second—is closely 
connected with the first; it is wrought in Argolis; and it 
completes his equipment by giving him the poison for his 
arrows. In both these labours, as in others, he is the 
aeEtkaKos. 

1095 f. The next two exploits are also linked. Sent by 
Eurystheus in quest of the xazpos (@4po 1097) that haunted Mount 
Erymanthus in north Arcadia, Heracles passed over Pholoé, a 
wild upland district on the borders of Elis. Here he was 
entertained by the Centaur Pholos, and routed the other 
Centaurs who flocked to demand a share of his host’s wine. 

Supva: Diodorus (4. 69) applies this word to the Centaurs. 
Cp. Pind. P. 2. 47: Ixion and Nephele begat a son Centaurus ; os | 
UrToure Mayvytiecow éutyvuT ev LaXiov | opupois: ex 0 € eyevovro 
oTpaTtos | Gavpacros, dp porEepos | Ootot TOKEVCL, TO [at po- 
dev pev xatw, Ta 6 vr7repbe TaTpos.—bprxrov, with whom it is 
impossible to hold humane intercourse; Eur. Cycl. 429 apixrov 
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avopa: cp. amiéta (Thuc. 1. 3).—twroBdpova, usu., ‘mounted on 
horses,’ and so some take it here as = ‘mounted on horses’ legs’ ; 
but it is more simply explained as ‘moving like horses.’—@npdav: 
Cp. 556.—tBpirrqv, dvopov: intemperance and violence were 
essential attributes of the Centaurs (excepting Cheiron): cp. 
565. Eur. & & 181 terpackedés O° VBpiopa, Kevtavpwv yévos. 

1008 ff. “AiSou tplkpavoyv oxtdan’: a cthree-headed Cerberus 
seems to have been the usual type in early Ionian art; while on 
Attic black-figure vases of the middle and later style he is two- 
headed: see Roscher, Zex. p. 2205. Hesiod, the first poet 
who names Cerberus (7%. 311), gives him fifty heads. 

"Ex (8vys Opéppo, asin Hes. 7%. 310: but in O. C. 1574 he 
is the offspring of Tartarus and Earth. In ZZ. 8. 366 ff. Athena 
saves Heracles when Eurystheus sends him é& épéBevs agovra 
Kuva otuyepov ‘Aidao: cp. Od. 11. 623.—Pluto said that 
Heracles might take Cerberus, if he could do so without 
using any weapon. The hero succeeded, and having shown 
his living prize to the terrified Eurystheus, restored it to the 
nether world. (Apollod. 2. 5. 12 § 8.) 

xpveéov: in tragic dialogue xpvoeos usu. suffers synizesis, 
but there are several exceptions, such as fr. 313: fr. 439: Eur. 
Lon 1175. 

The golden apples, brought from the garden of the gods, 
originally meant the winning of immortality. Hence this a6Aos 
properly comes after the Cerberus, though the latter is some- 
times made the last (Eur. A F. 427). 

Spakovta prdwv pian’. The garden was in the far west, 
where Atlas supports the sky, beyond the stream of the 
Oceanus (Hes. 7%. 215). When Zeus espoused Hera there, 
a wondrous apple-tree (un\é€a) sprang up. This tree was 
committed to the care of maidens called Hesperides, daughters 
of Night (Hes. 7%. 211), sweet singers ; and it was guarded by 
a terrible dragon, coiled round the stem (Eur. Z & 397, Paus. 
6. 19. 8). Heracles slew this dragon with poisoned arrows 
(Apoll. Rh. 4. 1396 ff., where the monster is named Adédwr). 

ér érydrtos témos: for emi, cp. 356. So Hesiod 7%. 518 
metpaow ev yains. Eur. Hipp. 742 “Eorepiéwv 8° éri undAdoropov 
aKTav aviocay Tav aovduv, | tv Oo TovTOMédwyv Toppupéeas Aimvas | 
vavtas ove)’ dddv véewer. The garden was sometimes placed 
among the Hyperboreans as by Apollod. 2. 5. 11, and prob. by 
Aeschylus in the IpopunGeds Avopevos, Strabo 4, p. 183: some- 
times in Libya, or in Spain, 
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IIOI pdxOwv, a general word, including both the tasks done 
for Eurystheus (the ao. proper),—such as the five just enu- 
merated,—and other enterprises, such as the warfare against 
Laomedon and the Giants (1058). In the temple of Athena 
xaXdxioukos at Sparta Pausanias saw mod\Aa pev tov abdXwv 
‘Hpaxhéous, To\Aa € Kat av €GeXOVTIS kar opFuce (3. 17. 2). _ 
éyevoapny: schol. emerpany. Cp: Ant. 1005 epripov eyevounv. 
Eur. H. & 1353 kal yap move a) peupiov éyevoapyv. 

II02 xepav, valour (488); for the gen., cp. Andoc. or. 1 
§ 147 Tpomata Tov maNenhavanem Seer, Cicero well renders, 
Nec quisquam e nostris spolia cepit laudibus. 

1103 f. d&vapOpos, like éxvevevpiopevos, since his whole frame 
has been unhinged and unnerved ; so Eur. Or. 227 orav pw avy 
vocos | pavias, avapOpos eis KaoOevd pédn.—Kateppaxwpévos : CP. 
Mesch. z. V. 1023 (the eagle rending the flesh of Prometheus) 
Staptapnoes ouparos péya paxos: Lycophron 1113 Kat 7ay 
Aakilova’ év govats Wrxpov d€uas.—tvddfjs, cacca, unseen: fr. 
533 To 8° és avpiov dei | tupddv epre. Cp. Eur. Med. 1200 
(the fatal robe consuming Glaucé’s flesh) oapxes 8° aa d0Téwv 
wore TevKwov Saxpu | yvabmois Gdn AOLS PappaKkwy ar éppeov. 

I105f. dpicrns, since Alcmena, daughter of Electryon and 
Anaxo, belonged on both sides to the Perseidae, and so traced 
her descent from Zeus himself.—evopacpévos: it is not necessary 
to supply yovos from 1106: cp. fr. 84 KatapKet Todde KexAnoOat 
TaTpos.—avdydels: cp. 736: Ph. 240 avddpar dé rats | “AxiAAEws. 

IIO7 1d pydiy @: cp. Az. 1275 yon TO pydev ovtas: Ant. 
234. 

II08 «dv pdtv pw: the adv. is emphatic; cp. 773: £7. 
1014 aOévovoa pydév. Powerless as he is to seek her out, he is 
still able to execute his vengeance if she be brought to him. 

1109 ff. xepdoopar: 279 n.—xdk tavde: Eur. AZed. 458 
dus O€ KaK THVS OvK areipNKHs idrots | YKw: also Ws eK TMVOE 
(Az. 537, etc.).—lw é88ax0q...dyyé\Acw, with grim irony: see 
on O. C. 1377.—kakots ye is far better than Cobet’s kakovpyous, 
which, indeed, would mar the point. The ye is very expressive: 
it means, ‘ when guilt is to be chastised, I am strong even in 
weakness,—even | unto death. '—Bavav, since he thinks ‘of his life 
as already closed: cp. 1137 xreivaca, 

I1I2f. & rjpov ‘EAAds: cp. Eur. H F. 877 péAcos EAXGs, 
a TOV evepyeray | droBadeis : and 7b. 135.—ooarnoerar, not oda- 
Ayoet, Since & TAjpov “EAXas is rather an exclamation than an 
address.—The poet may have preferred this verb to the more 
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natural orepyoerat as more forcibly expressing a disaster (cp. 
297, 719). Elsewhere the genitive after ofa\doua always 
denotes, not a person, but a thing (d0éys, tvyys, xpymatwr, 
etc.). 

as ff. mapécxes followed by mapacxav is somewhat in- 
elegant, but it should not too hastily be pronounced spurious : 
cp. 967 (Bacu, after Baows): Ph. 1219 (cretxwv followed in the 
next v. by oreixovra).—-voodv Spas: cp. O. C. 666.—Bixata: 409. 

III7Z 8ds pou ceavrdy, give thyself to me, ze., listen to what 
I would say, pi rocotrov Sicopyos (dv) ds Sdxver Ovpo, without 
being wrathful in the degree to which thou art (now) stung by 
passion ; 7.¢., in a less wrathful mood than that to which thy 
present anger excites thee. dvcopyos agrees with the subject to 
dos, rather than with ceavtdy, since dos pot ceavtov (Ph. 84) is 
equivalent to wifod por. Ovue is best taken with daxver only, 
though it might go with dvcopyos also. For daxve, cp. 254. 

1118 f. od yap dv yotys: the suppressed protasis is «i m7) 
doins: cp. O. C. 98.—év ois xalpew mpodvpet, in what a situation, 
under what circumstances, you desire a triumph,—the intended 
victim being already dead. év ois is used as in 1122: for ois, 
instead of oro, in the indirect question, cp. O. C. 1171. 
There is no class. example of yaipewv €v tui as =‘ to rejoice za 
thing,’ the regular constr. being yaipew tuwi or été tur: in 
Aesch. Lum. 996, xaiper év aicypiouse wAovTOv, év = ‘amidst.’ 
tTpvpav ev tut occurs, but is not exactly similar.—kdv S8rots 
GAyets parnv, and under what circumstances you are bitter 
without cause,—z.e., against one who 1s really innocent. 

II2I_ orxiddets, of riddling speech, as in 412 t/ wore wrouki- 
Aas €xets; He does not understand the allusions in yatpew and 
dAyets.—maha. expresses impatience : cp. P%. 589. 

II22f. rhs pytpds...ppdcwv «.t.A.: PA. 439 avatiov pev 
gdwrds eEepyoopua, | ...7i viv Kupe.—viv eorw: some edd. give 
viv terw: but the verb is here merely the copula, not substan- 
tive (‘exists ’),—ots 0’ qpaprev: ev is carried on from the first ofs 
to the second, as in 423 to zwoAXotow from Tolots év dvOpwroow. 

II24 kal mapepvyow: Kai gives an indignant emphasis to 
the verb,—‘ hast thou zrdeed...2?’ cp. Ant. 726 ot tydcKoide Kai 
didagdpecGa o1) | ppovety...; It could also mean, ‘even,’ ‘so 
much as’; but this would be hardly so forcible.—For yap in an 
angry question, cp. O. C. 863.—apepvyjow, of rucidental men- 
tion; Her. 7. 96 rav ey, od yap avaykaly efépyopar és iatopins 
Adyov, ov Tapapewvypa. 
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1125 marpodédyrov, fem., as the poets use owrnp (O. TZ. 81), 
goveds (Eur. Z. Z. 586), xiAvovadrys (2b. 141), “EAAnv (Heracl. 
130), etc. The word ought to mean, ‘slayer of her own 
father’; but here its reference is decided by the subject of 
the principal verb, as in Od. 1. 299 (éxtave matpopovya). 

ds KAvew éué, the last person who ought to hear it. The 
emphasis on the pron. is, however, very slight; cp. 1220: O. Z%. 
1045 wor idety eve: Ph. 299. 

1126 exe yap ottws, sc. éxelvyn. This suits the context 
better than to make éye impersonal (‘the case stands thus’). 

II27 od Sita (ovyav mpérer), tots ye mpdobev jpapr., by 
reason of them, in view of them: for the caus. dat., cp. 
Thuc. 3. 98 tots rempaypévois poBovpevos tovs “AOnvaiovs. 

II28 GAN ov piv Bh Epeis (G7 oryav ampere) Tos y ef 
hpépav, by reason of this day’s deeds. Heracles has said, 
bitterly, ‘Silence is indeed unfitting, in view of her crimes.’ 
Hyllus replies, ‘It is so also in view of her deeds to-day,—as 
you will admit, when you know all.’ His father must learn 
that she has died, and that she was innocent.—daAX’ od8t piv 52, 
rejecting an alternative, as in 47. 877. (Cp. adda pev dy in 
627.)—rots...é' hpépav = trois onepov wempayyevors. The sense 
of ef’ yuépay is usu. ‘for the day,’ as in Her. 1. 32 rov ér 
neepnv €xovros: Eur. LZ. 429 THs ef nuepav Bopas. Here the 
phrase is perhaps tinged with a sad irony,—‘ this day’s portion 
of evil.’ Cp. O. C. 1079, where kar’ aap = ‘to-day,’ though 2. 
682 Kar’ jap means, as usual, ‘ daily.’ 

II29 axds, by defending her; he is a true son of Heracles 
(1064 ff.) only if he abhors his mother. 

II30 Ayo: cp. PA. 591, Ant. 245.—dptlws veoopayys: the 
same phrase occurs in dz. 898: cp. Ant. 1283 (réOvynke...) apte 
VEOTOMOLOL TAY YLACLV. 

II3I €@éomas, as having announced what no human wit 
could have foreseen,—since Deianeira, as Heracles supposes, is 
happy and triumphant. So Theseus says to Oedipus (O. C. 
1516), woAAa yap oe OeorilovO’ dpa | Kod wWevdddnua.—répas 
implies incredulity.—8a Kaxév, ‘in ill-omened words,’ not 
because she has died, but because his vengeance has been 
baffled (1133). Schol.: amTLoTOV yap dia dvodynpwov wdomep 
EMAVTEVTW. 

II132 ovdSevds mpds ektdmov: 7.2, by no one coming, from 
without, into the place where she was: hence, ‘by no external 
hand.’ Hyllus knew that she had been alone in the @aAapos 
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when she did the deed (927—931). We need not suppose, 
then, that éxromos means merely adXos (which it could not do) ; 
nor, again, that it means ‘foreign to Trachis.’ These two ex- 
planations, which miss the mark on each side, have been fused 
in L’s gloss, tr6 adXov Eé€vov. 

1133. The emphasis on é€ épfis xepds excuses the form of 
expression, (réOvyke) mplv @aveiv. Cp. Az. 110, where the 
stress on vara gow Geis similarly excuses Oavy (after Oaveiv 
in 106). 

1135  Sewod, ironical, as in 47. 1127 dewdv y eras: Ph. 
1225.—kariptas: cp. Plat. Prot. 351 E Katapxets Tod Adyou.— 
§: cp. 553 f. ya 

11360 0 darav rd xpip’, ‘this is the sum of the matter.’ For 
this use of +d xpfpa, as meaning ‘the state of the case,’ like 76 
mpayya in Ph. 789, cp. Ar. Vesp. 799 Opa To xpjpa: 7a Oyu ws 
mepaiverat. ‘The phrase is best taken as a nom., with rdd¢ éoriv 
understood: cp. O. Z. 1234 f.: Eur. fr. 255 amAots 6 dos, pi) 
déy ed. It might, however, be an acc. in appos. with the 
sentence.—popévy: cp. O. C. 836. 

1137 «relvaoa: cp. I11I Gavwv: Az. 1126 dikara yap tovd’ 
EUTUXELV KTELVAVTA [E; 

I138f. yap justifies Xpnora LOLevy.—orépynpa occurs only 
here. Its formation from o7épy-w is anomalous, since the word 
ought to be orepywa: but the same may be said of orépynOpov 
(instead of orépxtpov): and OéAyntpov was in use along with 
OéXxtpov. As to sense, otépynOpov, like iAtpov, is ‘an instru- 
ment for producing love’; while orepynya, like $/Anpa, ought 
to denote an effect. But here, again, we must allow for the 
freedom of poetical diction. The analogy of xyAnpa, ‘a spell’ 
(Eur. Zro. 893), by the side of «jAnOpov (Bekker Anecd. p. 46. 
25), is not a strict one, since xyjAnwa is properly, ‘an effect of 
charming’; still, such an analogy may have influenced a poet 
who found orépynua more convenient than orépyynOpov.—oaebey, 
objective gen. with orépynpa. 

Soxotca, imperf. partic. (Azt. 166 n.),=Odre éddxe. The 
position of the clause, ws zpoceide rods évdov ydsous, which 
would properly precede dajpmdaxe, is made possible by the 
strong emphasis on orépynua...doxotoa mpooBadeiv: ‘It was a 
love-charm that she thought to apply (though she failed), when 
she saw,’ etc. The leading idea of the sentence is here 
expressed by the participial clause (592 n.). 

Tos tvSov ydapous: Cp. 843 vewv...yduwv, and 460 (n. on 
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eynpte). ‘The new union (=the new paramour) in the house 
there,’—a way of indicating Iolé, whom he abhors (1233), 
without naming her. Cp. the euphemistic 77s.. .KQT OLKOUS 
in O. Z. 1447.—The new turn given to the thoughts of 
Heracles by vv. 1141 f. averts them wholly from Deianeira ; 
and he speaks no word of pardon. 

II40 «al gives a scornful tone to the question: cp. 
O. C. 263.—rocottos, so potent: Plat. Symp. 177 C tocovros 
eds. 

II42 épfvar: cp. Ar. Lccl. 965 Kvrpu, ti pw expaivers éri 
TAUTY 5 

1143 tod tod, as in O. Z: 1071 (Iocasta), 1182 (Oedipus).— 
Siornves: for the nom., cp. 986. 

olxopar. From the beginning of his torments, Heracles has 
felt that they could end only in death (cp. 802: 1oor: 1111). 
Why, then, should he now speak as if he realised his state for 
the first time? ‘The answer seems to be that, though the 
ultimate prospect is unchanged, his doom acquires a new 
terror in the light of its supernatural source. Hitherto he 
has believed himself the victim of human malice: it might 
leave no hope, but still it fixed no term. Now he knows that 
he is in the grip of dvadyxn: his moments are numbered. 
Henceforth he thinks only of the end. 

1144 ff. déyyos ovkér’ Yor por: cp. Theocr. 1. 102 78y yap 
dppdady wav” adrov appe deduceiv.— Evpshopas Wy’ €orapev: Cp. 375: 
O. T. 1442 W” é€otapev | xpeias.—t0’, & réxvov: for the pause, 
and the absence of caesura, cp. 27 n. 

1147 ff. kdde...Kade 8: cp. Ant. 806.—épatpdverv, brethren 
(O. C. 330): Hyllus was the eldest of the family (56).— Adkp4- 
vyv: 1105 N.—paryv, since Zeus had been cruel to her son. 
Cp. Eur. 4. / 339 (quoted by Wakefield), where her mortal 
husband, Amphitryon, Says, | with the same meaning, ® Zev, 
patnv ap 6pd-yap.ov o ExTNTAPLYV. 

redevtatav...pypyv...derpdtov, my last (dying) utterance of 
them. Cp. O. Z: 723 dynpae pavrixal: 7b. 86 tod Oeod hyynv 
pépwv. pod with wiOnoGe: cp. O. Z: 333 od yap ay wiGowo pov. 
The schol. wrongly took éuod with reA. dyunv, as = THY wept THS 
TeXeuTHS pov PyLNVv. 

The oracles can be only the two which are told to Hyllus 
(1159—1171). If there had been others, they also must have 
been confided to him, as representing the absent kinsfolk. 
Heracles wishes to gather his family around him at a 
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solemn farewell,—to convince them, by the Oéodara, that he 
is in the hand of Zeus,—and, with that sanction, to lay his last 
commands upon them all. 

II51 ff. add...4AN: cp. Ph. 524.—otre is followed by & 
(1153), as in Bur. Suppl. 223 ff, Xen. An. 6. 3. 16 (=6. 1. 16 
of some edd.), Plat. ep. 3894, etc. Cp. 143 n.—éraxrig Tt 
puvO.: see On 270. 

ovpPéBykev, Impers., it has come to pass: the subject to 
txew (adr7v) can easily be supplied, and the whole phrase = 
TUYXAVEL copay exoura. .—For dere, ep. Amst), £0/f 2:2. 6% eat 
ovpBaiver 5) TOV TpdTOVv ToOvTOY WoTE TavTas apxew.—Not, ‘she 
has come to terms (with Eurystheus), so that she should 
dwell,’ etc. 

Sophocles glances here at parts of dike story which do not 
come within the scope of the play. Alcmena, daughter of 
Electryon king of Mycenae, had been betrothed to her first 
cousin, Amphitryon, son of Alcaeus king of Tiryns. Amphi- 
tryon accidentally killed his uncle, Electryon, and then fled 
from ‘Tiryns to Thebes with his betrothed. At Thebes 
Alcmena bore Heracles to Zeus. Heracles afterwards went 
to Argolis and served Eurystheus,—with the hope that his 
toils would purchase a return to Tiryns for the exiled Amphi- 
tryon and Alcmena (Eur. 4. /. 19). When these toils were 
over, Heracles dwelt in freedom at Tiryns with his family, 
including Alemena,—Amphitryon being dead (Diod. 4. 33). 
He afterwards slew Iphitus, and then sought a refuge for his 
household at Trachis (39). But, in the course of the fifteen 
months since he departed for Lydia, Alemena had returned to 
Tiryns, (Eurystheus having no cause to fear the aged widow, )— 
and had taken some of her grandchildren with her, in order to 
lighten the burden on the hospitality of Ceyx. —EuhhaBeta?, here 
simply = aBovoa peO éavtns: cp. O. ZT. 971. 

II154 1d Onfys dotv. Thebes, the cok tae of Heracles 
(116), and his early home (510), was a place where some of his 
children might well find friends.—é@v...udé@ois: sc. ef wvouo : 
since he has been so long abroad. 

1155 f. Sco. méperpev. The plural includes those who had 
accompanied Heracles from Euboea: cp. 1194 €vv ots xpyeus 
ditwv. We are not obliged to suppose that any soz besides 
Hyllus was at home; though verses 54 f. implied that.—étumn- 
pethoopev: Cp. O. 7! 217. 

1157 f. ov 8 ofv dkove: there is no emphasis on ov (as if it 
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referred to the absence of the others): rather the sense is, ‘Well, 
then (since you are ready to help), hear the task.’ For this use 
of So our, cp. O. T. 669.—rtotpyov = 0 rt Opacréov é€oriv: cp. Ph. 26 
ToUpyov ov pakpav A€yers. Gece you have reached a point, a 
situation : cp. O. T. 1515 anus iv’ eyes daxpvwv: 7b. 1158 eis 
700 W&eus.—épds without wats: cp. 1205: Az. 547 ecirep dixatws 
€oT énos Ta matpobev. ‘The stress falls on the participial clause 
(592 n.). 

II5Q9 yap is merely prefatory.—apdépavrov é« marpds: this 
oracle, given by Zeus at an unspecified time and place, is not 
mentioned elsewhere in the play. Nor is it noticed by any 
other writer. Sophocles may, however, have found it in some 
earlier treatment of the fable. 

1160 tdv eurvedvtwv, Erfurdt’s correction of mpds tay 
mvedvtwv, 1s the most probable. éurvetv as= lv (Ph. 883) 
is frequent, while wveitv has that sense only in the Homeric | 
mveier Te Kat eprrer (//Z. 17. 447, Od. 18. 131). ‘mo might, no 
doubt, have arisen from zo[ré], but is presumably genuine: it 
closes a verse in 1077, O. 7: 940, PA. 334, 533, BL 553 enane 
it is associated with @yyoxw in O. Z. 1246, Ph. 334, £2. 444. 

II6I GAN sors: for the ellipse of the antecedent (éxecvov), 
Cp. 1Az. 1050 SoKxovvT épot, Soxodvra. 0° Os Kpaiver orparov. Eur. 
Ion 560 7 Oiyw 690° of p edbvoav ;—'Asov...oixhtop: 282.— 
8otis...médou: If we suppose that Nessus was alive when Zeus 
spoke, then this is oblique for do7us dv wéAy, as O. TZ. 714 (ina 
prophecy) doris yévoir’ for datis av yévntat. But if Nessus was 
then dead, it is oblique for dors wéAeu. 

1162 f. ip (556) is in appos. with Kévravpos.—favrd po exrer- 
vev Oavov: as the dead Hector brought death on Ajax (Az. 1027). 
For other examples of this favourite antithesis, cp. O. Z? 1453: 
Ant, B70 AgsooK. 

1164. tovroiot x.7.A. The pavreta xawa denote the oracle 
given at Dodona twelve years before this time, saying that at 
the end of the twelfth year Heracles should have rest. ‘This is 
the oracle to which allusion was made in 44, 164 ff., 824 ff. 
The other and earlier oracle (1159 ff.) had predicted the 
agency: this Dodonaean oracle, ‘recent’ in a relative sense, 
predicted the ¢me. The two oracles ‘agree,’ because each 
verifies the other. The thing has come to pass by the right 
agency at the right time. 

oupBaivovr ica, ‘coming out in agreement with them,’— 
yielding the same result,—viz., that ¢/zs is the predicted end. 
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For ovpBaive, cp. 173 n. The idea is emphatically repeated 
in tots médau Evviyopa, ‘pleading on the side of the older oracle,’— 
upholding its truth. Cp. 814 gvvyyopeis. 

1166 ff. d& tadv dpelwv «.7.A. The ZeddGv ddoos is the sacred 
precinct at Dodona, including the temple of Zeus, with its 
temenos. 

The name Xeddoi, or “EAXof (akin to “EXAnv, “EAXas), 
denoted a prehistoric tribe, dwelling at and around Dodona. 
The priests of Zeus, furnished by this tribe, are said to have 
been called topovpor, from Mount Tomaros (Orphic Argon. 268 
Topapias exAve fyyos), which towers above Dodona on w.s.w. 
In early times these priests were the direct interpreters of the 
oracle; hence the SeAdoi are called tropyra in SZ. 16. 235. 
Afterwards, when the cult of Dioné was associated with that 
of Zeus, the office of interpretation was transferred to the 
priestesses called Peleiades (172: Strabo 7. 329). Here, as 
in 171 f., the poet says that the oak gave the oracle; but he 
does not here mention the expositors. He mentions the S«AAoé 
only to define the aAcos. 

dépelwv refers to the site of Dodona in a valley, more than 
1600 feet above sea-level, surrounded by hills. 

Xoparko.rdv, a trait of barbarism, surviving as a mark of 
sanctity. According to Philostratus (/mag. 2. 33), the Selli 
were ‘men of a rude life’ (airocyxédi0t twes), who held that 
their austerities were pleasing to Zeus. Cp. //. 16. 235 évumrd- 
modes xaparedvar: Eur. fr. 355 €v dotpwtw rédw | evdovor, rnyais 
8° ovx typaivovow zoddas. Callimachus Del. 284 calls them 
TleAacyot...ynAeyées. 

eiveypopapny, z.¢., wrote for his own use in the déAros (157). 
Cp. Her. 8. 135, where Greeks accompany the Carian Mys on 
his visit to the oracle of Apollo at Ptdon, ws droypawopévous Ta 
Geomueiv gueAXe: then Mys snatches the déAros from them, and 
makes an abstract for himself (cvyypawapevov). Ar. Av. 982 
(xpnopos) ov éyd apd Tard\wvos eLeypayaunv. At Dodona, in 
later times at least, the inquirer gave his question in writing to 
the Peleiades, and received a written answer: many of the 
leaden plates thus used have been found. 

1169 xpdvw rH favri: the past can be described as dead 
(Az. 141 THs viv POwévys vuxtos); the future, as unborn (O. C. 
618 yxpovos TexvovTat...nuepas); the present is here called ay, 
not merely in the sense of zapwyv, but with the thought that this 
is the moment for the oracle to become operative. 
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170 f. éberrdrwv, ‘imposed’ as a doom: cp. //. 12. 326 
Knpes epertacw Oavarovo.—redeto Pai, fut., with pass. sense, as in 
Od. 22. 284, ete. 

1172 7d 8 refers to Avow TeAcicGar: ‘but chat (the 
promised release) was, it seems, only my death.’ Cp. Plat. 
hep. 257 4 eyo Pev OvV...OuNV Adyou amydaxGar- 7d 8° Av apa, 
WS EOLKE, TPOOL[LLOV. “Sara: for the simple aor. inf., though the 
ref. is to the future, cp. £2. 503 mabeiv. 

1174 Sup panes are coming true: cp. 173 n. 

I176f. émpeivar...df5var, to wait on, (so as) to sharpen. 
Cp. Ai. 584 yAdood aov rely pen. For the aor. inf. of 
eryevw, Cp. Od. 11. 350 TAyTw... | ...€mipetvar és avpiov. The 
delay is viewed as a whole, not as a process.—Others, less well, 
make oropa the subject to éfdvar: ‘Do not wait for my words 
to goad thee.’—airdv, of thine own accord. 

1178 éevpdvra is illustrated by the words atrév eixafovta. 
He is not to wait until this law has been brought home to his 
mind by a rebuke. He is to ‘find it out’ in the light of his 
own reason. evpioxew often expresses the result of reflection. 
O. T. 441 towir’ dveibdul’ ots ew etpyoas peyay (Ze, when you 
look deeper). Her. 7. 194 AoyiZopevos 6 Aapetos etpé of TAEW 
ayaba Tdv GpapTnpatwv Terounneva: id. 1. 125 Ppovti<wy dé evpioKé 
te (v. 2. etpiocxetar) TatTa Kaipwirata civat, Kal érolee 57) TADTA. 

1179 f. GAN, @ waétep: GANG here prefaces assent, as PA. 48, 
524.—rtapBo piv «.7.A. The sense is: ‘I am alarmed, indeed, 
at the issue to which you have brought me,—a choice between 
disobedience, and a blind promise; but I will obey.’ Asyou 
oTaoi todvbe, ‘such a sztwation in our converse’: émed@dv, 
‘having advanced,’ z.e., having been drawn on to it, by the 
progress of the dialogue. It may be noted that the sing. Adyou 
suits this sense of ordaous: if the meaning had been, ‘sézzfe of 
words’ (the oraois yAwoons of O. Z. 634), we should have 
expected rather the plur. Aoywy, as in Eur. Ph. 1460 «is epw 
Aoywv. For this general sense of oraovs, status, cp. Plat. 
Phaedr. p. 253 D 6...ev TH KadXiou oTace wy. 

1181 epBadne: cp. Ph. 813 euBadrr€ Xetpos mioTW. 

1182 as mpds tl: ws = ‘in your intention’ 2 ep. OL Date 74 
ws 7 pos Ti xpelas ; Ph. 58 wié«is 8° ws mpods otkov. —ériotpepers : 
the primary notion is that of ¢urnzmg some constraining force 
upon a person, —bringing it to bear on him: so, ‘press,’ ‘urge,’ 
upon him: schol. érayes pou. It is a stronger equiv. for 
ETLOKY TT ELSe 
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1183 od Odooov «.t.A.: AZ. 75 ov oy avéger punde delay 
apet; Eur. Bacch. 343 ov wn mpogoirets xelpa, Baxxeioes 3° tov, | 
pnd’ eLopopéer pwplav THY anv €mot; 720. 792. ov py ppevoces p, 
GAAa Séopios puyov | owe: 7d5°; For od py with fut. ind., cp. 
978.—olves, sc. xetpa Sefiar : but the choice of the verb may 
have been influenced by ziorw. 

1185 8pvv...xndpa: So duvivat Peovs, Srvyds Vowp (/7. 14. 271), 
medov (Eur. Afed. 7.46), etc. 

1186 f. eeprcera.; This is clearly the right punctuation ; 
for Hyllus is most anxious to know what will be asked of him. 
Heracles evades the question by replying, 70 NexGe Ev epyov,— 
7.¢., 0 av dexOy: just as in At. 528, édv povov 76 TaxHev ev 
roAya reXetv, the partic.=0 dv tax6y.—With a full stop at efei- 
pyoera, the sense would be merely, ‘and this promise shall be 
given,’ 

1188 émdporov (427) here = dpxiov (schol. ), TOY OpKov éyyun- 
my (uid. s..v.). Cp. Ph. 1324 Ziva &° opkiov Kado, 

1189 exrds Wows, s¢. TOV dpkov; cp. Plat. Symp. 183 B 
exBavt. Tov OpKov.—rpovas edxov AaBetv : the usual sanction of 
a solemn oath ; cp. Lys. or. 12 § 10 apocer egwAevay EQUT@ Kal 
Tots Taiolv erapupevos, AaBov 76 TaAaVTOV pe TUTE”. 

IIgO ov pi AdBow: for the pause cp. 1146. 

IIQI ov Oirns Zyyvds...adyov; cp. P2. 489 7a Kadkwdovros 
EiBoltas orabya. 

The place traditionally known as the ‘ Pyre’ was probably 
somewhere near ‘the proper summit of Oeta’ (Leake, Vorthern 
Greece, vol. 1. pp. 19 f.), now Mount Patridtiko, about eight 
miles w.n.w. of Trachis. A /yva is marked in Kiepert’s Ad/as 
von [Hellas (ed. 1872, map 5), where the greatest height of Oeta 
is given as 2152 métres, or about 7055 ft. It is mentioned by 
Theophr. Hist. Plant. 9. 10. 2 (7H Otrns audi tiv Ivpav) : cp. 
Liv. 36. 30, and PA. 1432. 

II9Q2 vp (613), slightly emphasised by ye, implies that 
he is familiar with the place.—ora€els: cp. 608. 

I1Q3 évrata properly refers to éuBadety (1197), but, since 
the inf. is so long delayed, is more conveniently taken with é€4- 
pavra, in the sense of éevravOol: cp. Lil. 380 evtad0a méupe. 
For the sense of e&dpavra, cp. 799 dpov eu. 

II9Q4 xalcan be prefixed to giv ols, «.7.A., since adrdéxepa 
implies tais ccavrod xepat. 

1195 ff. The pyre is to be built with (1) oak, sacred to 
Zeus (1168); and (2) the w¢/d o/ive, which Heracles himself had 
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brought to Greece: Paus. 5-7-7 Kopa Ova dé ék 7S ‘Y7repBo- 
pewv vis TOV KOTWOV ac rd TOD ‘HpakXéovs es “EXAnvas. 
Pindar, in treating that legend, uses the generic word, eAata, 
O. 3. 13. Pliny #. WV. 16. 89 Olympiae oleaster, ex quo primus 
Flercules coronatus est: where he also mentions that, near 
Heracleia in Pontus, were guercus duae ab Hercule satae. 

kelpavta, like 7. 24. 450 dotp eAdrys Képoarvres. In Attic 
prose, xefpev, ‘to shear,’ is said only of cutting off hair, or 
devastating land. ‘The prose word here would be kcowavra,— 
exrepsv0’, cutting it from the stump, close to the ground: //. 12. 
148 ayvutov vAnv, | ™ puny AY exTapvovres (‘at the Toot?) ein 
Lys. or. 7 § 19 e€€reuvov 7a mpéuva refers to cutting the roots of 
an olive out of the ground.—éypuov édatov: the xorivos was also 
called aypios éAauos (Pind. fr. 21), aypréAauos, or aypiedaia. The 
epithet d&poeva expresses its sturdy vigour. Acc. to Theo- 
phrastus (/7st. Plant. 4. 13) the xdrwos lives longer than the 
edaia. Ovid says, Ure mares oleas (Fast. 4. 741).—todhbdv = Tov, 
as Ant. 86 woAdOv =7odv: the only instances of this Ionic form 
in tragedy.—cépa todpdv is repeated, the sentence having be- 
come so long: cp. vw in 289, after exetvov. 

1198 f. mevelvyns: cp. 766 mueipas dpvos (n.).—arpijoa, made 
emphatic by place and pause: cp. Ant. 72 Gaww.—yédov... 
Sdxpu, the tear that belongs to, accompanies, lamentation ; as 
daxpva and yoor are so often associated (Eur. Ov. 320, LZ TZ: 860, 
etc.). (Not, ‘a mournful tear,’ as opp. to daxpuy xapas.)— 
eloitw, abs., ‘come in,’ ‘find a place’ there: cp. Plat. Phaedr. 
Pp. 270 A 70 yap bWydOvovy TotTO...€oixey evTedOev wofev cicrévat. 
We ought not to supply ce, as if the sense were, ‘come into thy 
thoughts’ (Phaedo p. 58 E ovte...pe...€Aeos eio7et). 

The ordinary éxfopa was attended by wailing; but these 
obsequies, like those of the priests in Plat. Zege. 947 B, were to 
be xwpis Opyvev Kat ddvpyav. Cp. Manoah’s words in Samson 
Agonistes (1708), ‘Come, come; no time for lamentation now.’ 

1200 ff. dorévaxros: Cp. 1074.—elmep et x.7.A.: Cp. 1158. 

peva o éyd x.7.X., ‘I will await thee with my curse’; z.¢., ‘my 
curse will be in store for thee,’ attending on thee thenceforth. 
Cp. 1240 Deady apa | pevet a”. So Ant. 1075 \oyaow.. - Epwies. — 
&paios, here, ‘bringing a curse’: cp. Eur. Z. Z. 778 7) cots apaia 
ddpacw yevyoopat—eoad, because the power of the Erinyes 
over a mortal did not end with his life: it was their part, ouap- 
tev, Opp av | yay bredOy* Gavaov & odk ayav eAevdepos. (Aesch. 
Eu. 340.)—Bapis, as in O. Z. 546 dvopeva Te Kat Bapw. 
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1203. The hiatus ri etwas is supported by the mss. here, but 
appears as uncongenial to the poet’s style as in PA. 917, otipor, 
ti eimas; Here, as there, rt p’ etras seems inadmissible. It 
could mean only, ‘What hast thou said of me?’—and we can 
hardly justify this as meaning, ‘hast thou said that, if I refuse, 
I shall be no true son?’ ‘The alternative is to insert 8: cp. 
O. C. 332 téxvov, ti 8 Aes; 

1204 f. émota Spacré’ éoriv, sc. eirov. The reply passes over 
eipyaca., and refers to e«iras: cp. 423, where wodAoiow aotowv 
answers the earlier of two queries.—ei 8 py, sc. Spacers. —yevod, 
‘become’, as if by adoption (eiozoinos) into another family. 
Cp. Lys. or. 13 § 91 T6v Te yovw Tarépa...TOV TE TOLNTOV TaTEpa. 
So Oedipus to Polyneices, O. C. 1383 od 8 épp’ amomrvatds Te 
KATATWP €LOV. 

1206 f. of4 p’ éxxade?, ‘what dost thou call upon me to do.’ 
For the double acc., cp. Plat. Zuthyphr. 5 A avira tadra mpoka- 
Aetabat avtov. 

madapvatov is not weak after dovéa, because, as used in 
poetry, it often implies the de/i/ement (adyos) of blood-guiltiness,— 
meaning, ‘accursed wretch,’ rather than merely ‘slayer.’ Cp. 
Aesch. Lum. 448 adOoyyov civat tov tadapvaiov vomos, K.T.A. 
Properly the word means merely ‘a man of violent hand’: cp. 
Ph, 1206 7adapayv. 

1208 f. od Sr Yywy, adN: the same formula as in O. 7: 
1161, Ph. 735.—av exw (xaxdv) wavsviov refers more especially 
to bodily sufferings; while iarfjpa trav éuav xaxdv is rather, 
‘physician of my woes’ generally. After ov éyw, Tov enor is 
awkward ; but it is partly excused (1) by the slight pause which 
might follow tawyov, and (2) by the emphasis on iarjpa. 

I2II ¢ofet mpds todTo: cp. O. Z: g80 ad 8’ eis Ta prnTpds pi 
Pood vunppevparta. 

I2I2 ¢Odvyors is found only here. Cp. Plat. Phaedo 61 D 
a...TvyXavw aknKowds, POdvos ovdels Aéyev. Lon 530 D od POovyncers 
prot errioetSa. 

I213 mAryjpopo (nom.), sc. yevyoeror:—cp. Eur. Hee. 574 
ot dé mAnpovow Tupdv, | koppods Péepovres mevxivovs. Though 
mAnpwors would have been more natural, 7Ajpwya, expressing 
the result, is equally correct here. 

1214 (Anpwow), 8o0ov ye (7TANpwoa’) av pA wotup.: Cp. 
O. T. 347 <ipyaoba 8, doov | 7 Xepot Kaiven (sc. exes eipyaoOar). 
Hyllus will help to hew the wood, but fot to build the pyre. 
The pyre was kindled by Philoctetes, or, acc. to another version, 
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by Poeas (P/. 802).—rorupatwy: tragic lyrics admit ori (fr. 
225), and its compounds (1030 azoriBatros: Aesch. Zheb. 94 
motiréow, etc.). But tragic dialogue presents no other example, 
except Aesch. Hum. 79 moti wroAw. 

I2I5 ov kapei, 2nd pers. sing. midd., thou shalt have no 
difficulty, rodpév pépos, on my part (acc. of respect: cp. Amt. 1062 
70 aov pépos).—Most editors take came? as 3rd pers. sing. act. : 
‘and my part of the work shall not flag.’ But xapoduor is the 
regular fut.: indeed, the only trace of the act. form is in 
Hesych., kapo- épyacopat. 

I216 dpxéoer kal ratta, even this: so PA. 339 olpae prev 
apkelv gol ye Kat Ta 0, w TaAas, | adynual’.—mpdovepart: the 
midd. is noteworthy, as we should have expected zpooveupov : 
cp., however, Ar. Av. 563 rpooveiwacbar d€ mperovtTws | Totor 
Geotow tav dpviOwy Os av appottn Kad’ éxaorov,—where, as here, 
the act. might have been expected. 

I217 fpaxetav, small (O. C. 586): poxpois, large (Az. 130, 
etc.).—8iSots, sc. avra: cp. O. C. 475 veoroxw padrrA@ AaBuv. 

I21g Hipvtelav: cp. O. Z. 267 1a AaBdaxeiw madi. 
map0évoy, an unmarried woman: cp. 1225. 

1220 éwexdétev has here much better authority than azetxa- 
few: Cp. 141 n.—ds y, as a correction of @or’, is preferable to 
és, not only as accounting for 7, but because épé is added: cp. 
Eur. Ale. 801 as y mot xpyoboe xpiry: Ar. Plut. 736 as y 
€mot Ooxetv. 

I22I émoxymrw with double acc., like xeAevw Twa TL: SO 
Eur. 7. 7: 701 pos deftas oe tHod” éruckymtw TaAde. 

1223 Tatpmwv dpxiwv, the oath imposed on thee by thy 
father. 

1224 pocQod, associate with thyself: cp. O. C. 404. 

Sdpapra. This passage concerning Iolé and Hyllus (1216— 
1251) was rendered indispensable by the plot, if the poet was 
to avoid a contradiction which must otherwise have perplexed 
the spectators. 

Iolé figured in legend as the wife of Hyllus. Their son, 
KXeodatos (called KXeodarns by Theopompus, fr. 30), was men- 
tioned by Hesiod (schol. Ap. Rh. 1. 824), and was recorded in 
the pedigree of the Spartan kings, being the grandfather of 
Aristodemus (Her.-6. 52, 8. 131). Hyllus and Iole had also 
a daughter, Eva‘yyy, known in Messenian story (Paus. 4. 2. 1). 

But, in this play, Iolé is the paramour of Heracles, and 
indirectly the cause of his death. How, then, could Hyllus 
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wed her? His own words (1233-—-1237) express what a Greek 
would feel. It was necessary, then, that the marriage should 
be imposed upon him by his dying father’s inexorable 
command. 

Cp. Apollodorus 2. 7. 7 § 13 évrevAdpevos “YAW... 7H “ToAnv 
avopwodévra yhwor: as if Hyllus were younger than Sophocles 
here imagines him. Ovid, Je. 9. 278, of Iolé: Herculis 
tllam | Imperits thalamogue animogue receperat Flyllus. 

1225 f. &ddos...dvtl ood: cp. Az. 444 ovk ay Tis avT emapwev 
aAXos avr éuov.—épot, prep. with dat., in the sense of ‘near’ 
(O. T. 1007), a specially Attic use.—AdéBq, in this command, is 
clearly right: the mere wish, AaBo., would be unsuitable. Cp. 
33% n. 

1227 add airds, x.7.A.: this third clause reiterates the 
sense of the first, rpoofod dayapta: cp. 433 n.—totro...A€xos = 
TodTO KHOdos, Cogn. acc. to KASeveov (‘ contract this marriage’): 
cp. Arist. Pol. 5. 7. 10 kyndevewy Tw GeAwow.—N Ot, ‘cherish this 
bride,’ asin Eur. JZed. 888 xydcvovoar is said of Medea ‘tending’ 
Iason’s new wife. 

1228 f. 00d, not weiMov: it is a peremptory summons: cp. 
470 N.—-morevoavr = mifopevov, as in 1251. ‘These are perhaps 
the only clear examples of rusrevw as =‘ to obey,’ though ame- 
Tey aS = arreOclv was frequent.—épol, not por, because the pron., 
though it has no strong emphasis, implies, ‘to me, your father.’ 
A son’s obedience should be complete.—cpuxpots, dat. of respect: 
cp. Ph. 342 mpayp, oTw o évvBpioav: Eur. fr. 1051 xpymacw 
NeAciupeHa.—ovyxet, obliterates, as if it had been traced in sand: 
ep. 0: C. 609. 

1230 f. 710 piv vorotyn «.7.A. Cp. 543 ff. PvpodtoGar péev od 
eriotapar | vorodvte Keivw... | 708° ad Evvorxety 7Hd° God Tis av 
yuvy | dvvorro... ;—ASe...bpovotvra, in a state of mind so deplor- 
able as is argued by the bare suggestion of such a marriage. 
This is not an ‘aside’; but the speaker’s amazement precludes 
a direct reply. 

I232 as épyacelwv: Cp. Ornizs 625 ws ovx vreiSwv ovoe 
mutevowv Aéyeis; For the desiderative verb, see 2. toot. 

1233 ff. rls ydp mod’, the indignant exordium, is immediately 
followed by the relative clause concerning Iolé, 4 having a 
causal force,—as we might say, ‘What! w/e she...’ etc. Cp. 
O. C. 263 xapovye rod Tadr eoriv; ottives Babpwv «.7.A. Then, 
instead of ravrnv or Tyvdc, as antecedent to 4, the speaker 
bitterly says, rar’, ‘all this,—the horrors which, for him, are 
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embodied in Tole. Cp. O. Ts 1492 GAN yvik’ av & pos yaw 
nKNT akpas, | Tis ovTOs EoTaL, Tis Tapoppiiel, TEKva, | TOLADT 
évelon AapBavor; 

The ethic dat. por implies, ‘as I have seen.’—@avetv, without 
tov: cp. Ant. 1173 alrior Gavety: pdvy peralrios means that she 
alone shared the blame with Heracles (cp. 260 n.).—oot 8’ is 
more probable than oot 7’ here, where the antithesis is marked.— 
ds txets txav: Dem. or. 3 § 8 éxovtwy ws éxovor OnBaiwy: O. C. 
273 ikounv tv ikdunv.toris pij...vorot: the optat., on account 
of dour’ av: the relative clause is equiv. in sense to a protasis, 
ei py vooot: cp. O. C. 560. For the form vocot (instead of 
voooin), Lh. 895.—ddacrépov: O. C. 788. Such a marriage 
would imply that some ary had deranged his mind (Azz. 622), 

1237 totow exlorowe: cp. O. T. 366 trois diArarots (locasta). 
—6pod added to cvvvaiew, as in 545 to Suvouxely. 

1238 f. ws ouev, od vepeiv, instead of od venet. The verb 
which ought to have been principal is attracted into the relative 
clause. Cp. Her. 4. 5 ws d@ SxvOar A€yovor, vedtarov amravTwv 
eOvewv eivac (instead of éori) 76 odérepov. Id. 6. 137 ws dé 
airoi A@nvator A€éyovar, duxaiws €€eXaoac (instead of ééyAacayv). 
Plat. Sophist. 263 D wavtaracw, ws €oukev, n ToLAvTH aVVOects... 
yiyveo Gas (instead of yiyverac) Aoyos Pevdys. 

veweiv...potpav: procpa is the share of respect due to a person: 
cp. Plat. Crat. 398 C peyadnv potpav Kat Tysnv exe. For vepeiv, 
Cp. 57 vemol...wpav. 

Qedv dpa (like Oewdv “Epuves, Ant. 1075),—the vengeance 
sent by the gods, in answer to the father’s imprecation (1202). 
In this objective sense, the Curse is itself the agent of retribu- 
tion: cp. O. Z. 418 Sewdmovs dpa: Aesch. Zheb. 70 “Apa 7, 
"Epuds matpos 4 peyaoVevns: and the Eumenides call themselves 
"Apai (Zum. 417). Sometimes, again, the "Apa is distinguished 
from the power which it calls into action: ZZ 111 wérw *Apd, | 
ceuvai te Oedv aides Epwies. A transition from the latter idea 
to the former may be seen in O. C. 1375 f., where Oed. summons 
his own imprecations to be his gvppdyous. 

I24I as Youkas (instead of ws corey), as in H/7, 516: so Eur. 
fTelen, 497 ws €ifacw.—opaces, wilt ‘show,’ ‘make it clear’ (by 
acts, or words, or both). After such words—Hyllus means— 
some violent outburst of madness may be expected. ¢pd€euw, 
‘to declare,’ does not necessarily imply speech: Her. 4. 113 
povncar pev ovK ele, od yap cuviecav GAARA, TH O€ Xetpt Eppace. 
Aesch. Ag. 1061 ov 0° avti hwvis dpage xapBavw xept. ‘There 
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is a shade of mournful irony in dpaces (‘make it plain 
enough’).—For the double -as, cp. Azz. 682 av A€yes Soxets 
TEpl. 

1242 am’ ebivacbéyros...xaxot, lit., ‘from a lulled plague,’ ze. 
from the repose allowed to me by its subsidence. This is 
simpler than to understand, ‘after the plague had been lulled,’ 
when azo would be used like é« (Theocr. 15. 106 afavdray azo 
Ovaras).—The v. 2. dmevvacbévros would be rather a gen. absolute. 
amevvalew does not occur. 

1243 és wodda, ‘with regard to’ them: cp. n. on 1211. 

1244 «dtvev: 2.e., as to the marriage. The question as to 
the pyre has been settled (1215). 

1245 f. SvoceBetv. He regards Iolé as virtually the destroyer 
of both his parents (1233): it is not etceBés for him to marry 
her. Heracles replies that the sugreme duty is to do a father’s 
pleasure (cp. 1177). 

1247 mpdcoev...mavdikws, to do these things ‘with full 
justification,’ z.e., as a duty imposed by a father’s solemn 
command.—For the place of otv in the verse, cp. O. C. 
eos, 2%. 121. 

1248 tyowye, ‘that I do’; cp. Az. 104, 1347, 1365. 

1249 f. mwoyow. He will marry Iolé. But he will call the 
gods to witness that it is his father’s doing, and not an act of his 
own choice.—rd cov Gcotor Saxvis tpyov: the epyor is not, strictly, 
the marriage itself, but the act of Heracles in prescribing it. 
Hence the words, ‘showing ¢hy deed to the gods,’ mean properly, 
‘pleading, before the gods, the constraint which you have put 
upon me’: not, ‘protesting that my act in marrying Iolé is 
really your act.’ Accordingly we have deuxvds to cov epyov, not 
deuxvds TO Epyov adv (ov). 

1252 ff. Kadas redevtgs, after threatening disobedience 
(1230 ff.).—xKdémi toioSe: Z.¢., crown the promise with the 
deed. Cp. Az. 813 Kov Adyw deiEw povov: | Taxos yap epyou 
Kal TodoV ap eveTau—raxeiav, adverbial: cp. O. Z. 617 f. 

mply eurecety x.7.A.: his fear is not so much of the pain, or of 
increased difficulty for his bearers, but rather of the ill-omened 
cries which would be wrung from him on the brink of death. 
See on 1260.—orapaypov (778)—oierpov: a similar combination 
occurs in Aesch. fr. 163 é€« wodav 8’ avw | imépyerar omapaypos 
eis Axpov Kapa, | Kéevtyua Avoons, TKoprTiov BéXos A€yw. 

1255f. &y is said to all the bystanders, rather than to 
Hyllus alone: cp. 821 id’, n.-—éykoveir’; cp. Az. 811 xwpdpey, 
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eycovopmev: tb. 988 10" éyxovet, ovyxopve. The derivation of the 
verb is uncertain: the only part of it used by Homer is éyxo- 
véovoat,—alperde: this literal sense of the midd. aipoua: is much 
rarer than the figurative; see, however, £7. 54, //. 20. 247, Eur. 
Cyd TAG 2. 

airy, instead of rovto: cp. O. C. 88 radrnv edXe~e rwatAay. 
He does not mean, ‘this is the rest promised by the oracle’ 
(1170); but merely, —‘this is the true release for me.’—redevri... 
torarn, like écyarov tépua (Eur. Andr. 1081), extremus fints 
(Verg. G. 4. 116). He has no presentiment of immortality. 

1257f. adAN: cp. 1179 n.—odBiy epya like ovdév Kwdvet. 
Cp. 344.—rTedeaotcbar: cp. O. C. 1089 reAccwoar: but £7 1510 
tehewhév. Both forms were current in Attic prose.—éra 
kedevers: he again disclaims responsibility: cp. 1247. 

1259—1263 As Hyllus spoke the last two verses, he gave 
a sign to the bearers (964) to come forward and resume their 
places beside the litter. ‘These five anapaestic lines are spoken 
by Heracles while that order is being obeyed. Then the words 
of Hyllus, aiper’, émadot (1264), mark that the procession is 
about to move. 

12509 ff. aye vw. Either vey or viv would be fitting here, 
but the former is better: it refers to the consent of Hyllus. 
The scholiast read vuv (aye ovr). 

mply dvakivijcat tivSe vocov, ‘before thou hast aroused this 
plague,’ z.e., ‘allowed it to arise,—by delay. ‘The attacks recur 
at intervals ; and he wishes to reach the pyre speedily (1253). 
The meaning is not that vehement laments might bring on the 
pain. 

& Wuxi, oxdnpa: this phrase has a bad sense in Az. 1361; 
just as the epithet kparepodppwv, given to Heracles in //. 14. 324, 
is applied in Hes. Of. 147 to the xaAxeoy yévos.—Cp. Od. 20. 
18 tétAafe 62 Kpadin: Aristophanes parodies such passages, 
Ach. 483 ff. mpoBawe viv, © Oupé...aye vuv, & Tadawa Kapdla: as 
Voltaire said of like apostrophes in Corneille, ‘nous ne sommes 
plus dans un temps ot I’on parle 4 son bras et a son ame.’ 

XGAvBos AloKdSAANTOV orTdptov. This has been explained :— 
(1) ‘A curb of steel, set with sharp stones’—to make it more 
severe. (2) ‘Acurb of steel, ornamented with costly stones.’ 
(3) ‘A steel clamp for binding stones together.’ 

I take the words in a way different from any of these. 
xéhuBos ordopcov, the ‘curb of steel,’ is, as all agree, the strong 
self-restraint which is to keep the lips closed. ‘Then AGoxodAAy- 
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tov introduces a new image. ‘The lips, thus firmly closed, are 
set as stone to stone in masonry. ‘Thus the whole phrase means 
‘A curb of steel, to keep the lips set as stone to stone.’ The 
use of AcBoxoAAnrov to describe the effect of the ‘curb’ has been 
assisted by the suggestion, in oropuoy, of aroma. 

dvdmave Boyv. Pythagoras said that a dying man,—like one 
who 1s putting out to sea,—should avoid words of ill omen :— 
Kara TOV voTaTov Ko.pov Tapnyyc\Ne pa Braocdypetv, GAN 
womep ev Tals avaywyats oiwvilerOar pet evpypias (Iamblich. 
Pyth. § 257).—és with redéovo’ (fut. part.), marking the inten- 
tion (cp. 160): ér(xaprov, predicative: (‘as being about to doa 
compulsory deed with a feeling of joy’). The end has been 
imposed by fate; but it brings victory over pain. 

1264—1278 The unanimous tradition assigned verses 
1264—1274 to Hyllus. Verses 1275—-1278 were given by 
some to the Chorus, and by others to Hyllus. From the 
indication in L at v. 1275 (xopds ypaderae vAAos), and from 
the schol. there (xopds: tuvés vAAos), it may be conjectured 
that the attribution of 1275—-1278 to the Chorus was the pre- 
valent one. ‘This was only natural, as the Chorus usually closes 
the play. A majority of modern editors, however, give vv. 
1264—1278 wholly to Hyllus; and they seem right. 

1264 ff. dmadot, ‘attendants,’ ‘followers,—the men who 
have come with him from Euboea (964). In Anz. 1108 
Creon addresses his servants as dmaoves.—peyddrnv piv épol 
k.7.A.: the meaning is, ‘Pardon me for helping my father to 
destroy himself; and note that the real cruelty here is that of 
Zeus, who allows his son to perish thus.’ 

cvyyvoporivyy (= cvyyvwpnv) a word found only here; cp. 
Ant. 151 Géo8ar Anopocivav.—eiBdres Ocdv pey. dyvaporbvyv kpyov 
x.7.r., ‘recognising the great harshness of the gods in the 
deeds,’ etc. : for the double gen., cp. Andoe. or. 3 § 33 THY. 
arpadeav nuav THS éravahopas. For ayvwpocvvy, prop. ‘want 
of considerateness,’ cp. Dem. or. 18 § 252 ravraxdGev pev av ts 
ido THY dyvapLoovvyy QavTod Kal THY Bac kaviav (‘unfairness and 
malevolence’): 2b. 207 tH THs TUxNS ayvapoovvy, its ‘cruelty.’ 
The like- -sounding words end two successive verses, as tapyveoa 
and ovvyveoa in Ph. 121 f. 

1268 «Apfdpevor is more than Kahovpevoe: it implies invoca- 
tion and praise: cp. 659.—éopéor, 7.c., look calmly down upon 
them: cp. Aesch. Ag. 1270 (Cassandra complains of Apollo) 
éromtevoas... | .. Karayeligtebyr 
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I270—1274 Td piv odv pédAdov7’ «.7.A.: Hyllus means :— 
‘No one, indeed, commands a view (épopa@) of the future (and 
so it is possible that Zeus may yet make some amend) ; but, as 
to the present situation, it is miserable for us, shameful for Zeus 
(ée(vors), and supremely cruel for the victim.’ 

The words ra pev ovv péAXovr ovddcis ehopa unconsciously 
foreshadow the apotheosis of Heracles. ‘This is the only hint 
of it in the play. 

XaXerdtata 8’ ofv. Here 5° ovv marks the return to the 
foremost subject of his thoughts. ‘Be the pity or the shame 
what it may, there can be no doubt who suffers most.’ Cp. 
Ant. 688. 

1275—1278 These four verses are addressed by Hyllus 
to the leader of the Chorus, and give the signal for moving 
from the orchestra. With wap0év’, compare @ wapévor in 211. 
The Chorus has been silent since 1113 ; and it seems dramatic- 
ally right that its silence should be maintained in this last scene. 
The young maidens of Trachis may well leave the son of 
Heracles, at this solemn moment, to sum up the lesson of his 
father’s fate. 

If the verses are given to the leader of the Chorus, then 
mapOeév’ will be taken in a collective sense, as referring to the 
other choreutae; cp. 821 @ zatdes. Prof. Campbell under- 
stands a reference to the maidens of the household (205); but 
this seems less natural. In either case, the singular number 
would be unusual. 

Another view is that zap6é’ means Iolé. But she is not 
present: and, even if she could be thus summoned forth, her 
presence would be unfitting. 

1275 én’ olkwy (see cr. n.) is clearly right. émi is often thus 
used with the gen., of position: Plat. Charm. 163 B ém’ oixnpa- 
tos KaOnuevw: Thuc. 4. 118 pévew ért trys avtév.—The vulg. 
dm oixwv has been explained in three ways, each of which 
appears untenable:—(1) ‘Do not stay behind,—leaving the 
house,’ z.¢., ‘leave it.’ (2) ‘Do not fail from the house,’—z.e., 
‘stay there.’ (3) With zap6é’: ‘O maiden from the house, do 
not stay behind.’ 

1276 f. @avarovs, Deianeira’s violent death (for the plur., cp. 
O. T. 497). The bold use of peyédovs is softened by the 
poetical plur., which brings out the notion of a ‘great’ or 
‘awful’ calamity. péyas is often nearly equivalent to dewos, as 
in péya tu walety (Xen, An. 5. 8. 17), etc. 
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mypara...ko.voTa0}, the strange and terrible sufferings of 
Heracles. ‘This adj. does not occur elsewhere: but Aesch. 
Theb. 363 has xaworyjpwv as =‘new to woe.’ (For the bad 
sense of kawvos, cp. 867, 873.) The second part of the com- 
pound is akin in sense to mjua: cp. 756 n. 

1278 With Zetvs the schol. supplies erpagev: but it seems 
truer to supply éoriv. ‘There is nothing in all this that zs 
not Zeus’: 2.é., he is manifested in each and all of these events. 
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INDEXES. 


PAG RICE. 


The number denotes the verse, in the note on which the word or matter is 
illustrated. When the reference is to a fage, p. is prefixed to the 


number. 


& = ‘wherefore,’ 137 

dyapv ye, 896 

ayyos, 622 

dye, sing. though several persons 
are addressed, 1255 

ayévntos, 743 

aryévynros, OI 

aywooos, 1060 

ayvola, 350 

ayvapootvn, 1266 

ayvwuwr, 472 £. 

dyopd, 371 f., 423 f. 

dyopal IluNdrides, 638 f. 

drywvios, 26 

adayuds, 770 

&dnrov, 669 f. 

déduov, with a, 835 

-at, elision of termination in tragedy, 


21 
"Avdns évvuxos, 5O1 
aidXos, 11, 94, 834 
alpewv, 80, 799, 1255 
airia )( éyxAnua, 360f. 
alxua, 859 
aixudter, 355 
aiwy, as=fortune in life, 34 
aknrnrtov, 997 ff. 
&xpa, &xpa, 788 
axTH...€aTw, instead of 7dOev els 
GKTHV K.T.N., 752 ff. 
ddaprres Hrlov, 691 
aAdoTwp, 1092, 1235 
add, repeated, 594f., 1151 
», prefacing assent, 1179, 1257 
», =‘at least,’ 201, 320, 801 
>, = ‘nay, then,’ 472 
»» resumptive, 359 


)( means, ‘as distinguished from.’ 


GANG pev OH, 627 

arn’ ovdé ev 57, 1128 

adAdPpovs as merely = ddXdérptos, 
843 ff. 

GAXos...dvTl cov, 1225 f. 

addws, 817 

dmelWas, 658 f. 

delWacOar, ‘get in exchange,’ 737 

Gutkros, 1095 

amidra, 218 ff. 

aupevew, 3235 

duurya=dvaurya, 838 

dul, as=‘concerning,’ followed by 
acc., 937 

dudplyvo, 503 ff. 

dupidperrov, followed by genitive, 
572f. 

AUpwerkys, 104 

dudirirrwv orbuacw, 938 

ay with eiAdunr, 734 

dvd, apocope of, 335 

dvakadoupnévn, QIO 

dvakwety, 1259 

avapimddKyros, 119 ff. 

dvapOpos, 1103 

dvapovos, 853 ff. 

avadoTATOS, 39 

dvarpémw, 1009 

dvavdaros, 968 

dvev, as=xwpls, 336f. 

dveupnuev, 783 

avnket, 1018 

dvnp )( wéots, 550 f. 

avnpOmos, 246f. 

av0éw, 1089 

dvOos )( 789, 547—549 

fivOos=akuny, 997 ft. 
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dvicxw and dvéxw, 202 ff. 

avodonfw, 205 f. 

avravlorarat, 44rf. 

dvrt rod, ‘in gratitude for what?’ 707 

dvrlomacros, = dyTiomav TA doTG, 770 

aodds, 1000 

doxvos, with gen., 84: 

amapagat, IO1s 

amapx7, 181 ff. 

amekagw, 141 

dmetme, foll. by Ares. part., 789 f. 

dmdaros=améhacros, 1093 

amd yhooons, 746 f. 

amd yas, 389 

am’ é\midos kadis, 666 f. 

"Amé\Xw, acc., 207 ff. 

amémroduw éxew, 647 ff. 

amooTHTw, 434. dmorlBaros= dr pé- 
aBaros, 1027 ff. 

ampoonyopos, 1093 

dpd, 1239 

dpatos, 1202 

apyis...mékos, 675 

"Apys, quantity of, 653 f, 

dpOpov, 769, 779 

dpxet, personal, 711 

apudsev, 731 ff. 

dpvupat, 711 

dporos, as=year, 69, 825 

dponv, of sturdy vigour, 1196 

dprnpla, 1054 

aprlkodXos, wore TéxTovos, 768 

aprlirous, 58 

apxatos )( madatds, 555 

doKomos =ampooddxnTos, 246 

aopévyn...or, 18 

dorévaxTos, 1074, 1200 

aorol 7 E€vor, 187 

arn, 1082, 1104 

dtpakxrov, 714 f. 

avAal, poet. plur., gor 

avrAwy, gender of, roof. 

atrn...ravAa, instead of Todro... 
matha, 1255 f. 

avtov=ceauTov, 451 

avrémats, 826f. 

avrov, ‘just here, 8orf. 

apapragewv, 548 

aWoppov, go2z 


Badrrew, with dat.,=éuBdddX\ew or 
éwtBahew, O16 
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BddXew alrla, 40 

Bapvs, 1202 

Bdovs, 964, 965 ff. 
BéBaov, predicate, 620 ff. 
Pivat, aor., 195 

Bia, in periphr. for a person, 38 
Brdorat, plur., 382 

Body twa, 772 

BovGeprs, 188 

Boudevew, 807 

Bovrpwpos, 11 

Bods, gender of, 460 ff. 
Bpuxdouar, 805, go4, 1072 
Bwpol, 904 


yauety, not necessarily of matriage, 
460. Cp. 843, 1139 
yauov, Tov Oivéus, 79rf. 
yd4p, prefacing a statement, 124 fi, 
680f., 1159 
»» in an angry question, 1124 
», prefatory, omitted, 555, 750, 
goo 

ve, in reply, 335 

»» Suggestive of more thanis actually 

said, 423 f. 

», Of personal experience, 444 

»» expressive, IITII 
ye pev On, 484 
yevov, “show thyself,’ 1064 
Tvydvtwv orpdros, 1059 
yAukus, of Hades, 1039 f. 
yA@ooa, ‘speech,’ 322 f. 
yrwxiv, 680 f. 
ywoeua, 592 f. 
yoov...ddKpu, 1199 


Saivvcda, 771, 1088 

OdKvew, 254, LIT7 

daxwyv, 976 

dé, resumptive, 252, 284 

»» following xa, 1076 f. 

» following re, 143, 285 f., 333f., 
LUET fh 

»» Without preceding péy, 198, 517, 
147i. 

», introducing an objection, 729 

»» Marking a second relationship, 


739 
dewés, of strong feeling, 298, 476 
dewés, ironical, 1135 
d¢ATos, 47, 1576, 16rf., 683 


l. Greek 


& otv, 327 f., 1157, 1273 

67 emphasising whole phrase, 464 

>, =%0n, 460 

d70er, 382 

Oud, KaKG@Y, 1131 

dudBopos )( StaBdpos, 676, 1084 

diadedeypuevn, 29 f. 

dvatcow, medical word, 1083 

diappalvouatr, 14 

duagrapévTos, 781f. 

didaTpopov, 794 

duntorwoe, 881 

OupdAGe, 476 ff. 

Sujvewos, 327 

dinoe, 322f. 

Sikavos, 347 f., 411 

Alxn, 807 ff. 

duputs, 1095 

Sudpvuro, 377 f. 

Ouwpocev, 255 

doxetv = ‘be believed to be,’ 56 f. 

doxotoa=dre éddxe, imperf. part., 
1138 

doNorrotds, 831 

doA@Ms, 1050 

dbuor=-yuvarkwviris, 689 

dds wor ceavTdvy=7H00 pot, 1117 

dpdxwv, of a river, II 

dpav rowadrd rwe (instead of riva), 
807 ff. 

Opop.atos, 927 

dpis, 765 f. 

bv ofcat, 539 

Ovo paxetv, 492 

duomdpevvov, 791 


édy mws, 584 
éyxAnua )( airla, 360f. 
éyKovely, 1255 
éyxos=Elpos, 1014, 1032 
éyxwprot Geol, 181 ff. 
éywye, in answer, 1248 
el 88 wh, 587 

el 07, 27 

el kal, 71 

el Te eH, 712 

15, 1067 

elkaddvra, 1176F. 
elréunv Kaxkols, 1074 
elpme, 237f., 750 

-eis, repeated, 1241 

els melaoras, 460 


5 ae 
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ela éBn, dative after, 298 
elow and éow, 202 ff. 
éx yAwoons Kakfs, 281 
éx duotv...wppavicpévos Blov, garf. 
ék KaduppaTwv, 1078 
éx wéyrov, 780 
éx Taxelas, adverbial phrase, 395 
€xk ToLOUTOV, 1075. €Kk TpLov ev, 734 
éxdidaxGels followed by genitive, 
934 
éxetOev, ol, 314f. 
éxeidev, Ta, 632 
éxOvyckew, 566 ff. 
éxxdénrev, 436 f. 
éxhvew, 653 f. 
éxAverar=éxdvel, 21 
éxualvew, 1142 
éxtrAayhvat, of fear, 24 
+ of joy, 629 
éxta, 38 
éxteivev, 679 
éxréuvew, 1196 
éxromos, =‘ external,’ 1132 
éxros €dOous, sc. To Epxov, 1189 
Expépomat, 497 
Expépw, 741, 824 f. 
éXavvew, constructions with, 1045 
éNevOepos as= eAevdépios, 61 ff. 
édevoeTar, 594 f. 
edmligw, of evil foreboding, r1of.; 
cp. €Amis, O51 
é\ris, in neutral sense, 723 f. 
éuBadrew xelpa Seedy, L18t 
éuds, without mais, 1158, 1205 
éurehafev, with gen., 17 
3 with dat., 748 
éumvew, 1160 
éuTodav, 93, 250 f 
€umddnpa, 537 f. 
év ols, 1118, 1122 
év dupacw, 241, 746 
év roug (év instrumental), 887 
év Tomy E0dov, 669 f. 
évapyns, 11, 224 
evOaTovmevos, 791 
évdurnp, 674 
&v0a pH tis elaldor, go3 
évOepualvery (évOeppos), 368 
évvojoaca, 578 
évvvxos, 501 
évraxeln, 462 f. 
évrede’s =TeXelous, 760 


I$ 
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é& dxwrov trodds, 875 
é€& éxovolas, adverbial phrase, 
727 
éfaipéw and éfapovmat, 245 
éfalpew, 147 
Ealpouat, 491 
éfapkys, 333 f. 
&eue with acc., 159, 506 f. 
éfdutNos, 964 
éTaKTOS, 259, 491 
éreppo0noe, 264 
émi with gen. olkwv, = ‘at,’ 1275 
» with dat., 356f., g11, 981, 994, 
IT00 
érieivar...d€0var, 1176 
émlmovos apepa, 653 f. 
émuckimtw with double acc., 1221 
ériatapat, 543 f. 
éTLTTON}, 493 
érurTpévas, intrans., 566 
éoupos, 953 ff. 
émwmoros = Gpxtos, 1188 
épyou KTHols, 230 
’"Epiwds, 807 ff., 1051 
Eoxos (opparyidos), 614 f. 
épvxw, 119 ff. 
épxerae with acc. of place, 259 
és= ‘with regard to,’ 486 f. 
és uéoov iévat, of a fight, 513 f. 
és xelpas, 441f. 
éoria, altar, 658 f. 
éoTlaris, 953 ff. 
éxxov, 8 
re, 7, 161 ff. 
», in threats, 257 
5» Pleonastic, 305 
éTowmacas, 360 Ff. 
eb mpdooew, 92 f. 
EvBotda, contr. for HvPotda, 74 
eVAEKTPOS, 515 
evvacba, 1006 
evploxew, to discover by reflection, 
1178 
evonula, 178 f. 
Epamrev, 933 
ep’ hucpay, 1128 
ép’ ‘Hpaknre?, 585 
éploramat, 339 
épopav, 1269, 1270 
épu as=éyévero, 36 
éyw with aor. partic., 36 f. 
éws without dv, 147 f. 


Indexes 


Zevs davis, 26 
5, Epxetos, 904 ff. 
» ?Ed¢éorios, 262 
» called Kopovidys, kar’ é&ox iy, 
408 ff. 
3, Kraovos, 690 
3 mévuos, 262 
»» mwaTpwos, 287 f., 753 
»» TpoTratos, 303 
téyaorpov, 692 
fv, with xpévos, 1169 


> 553f., 1135 

H—%, difference in form between 
clauses after, roof. 

# following re, 445 f. 

# kal in questions, 246, 398 

H KapTa, 379 

7 wav, 255 f 

h tov, 846 

Bn )( dos, $47—549 

Hyop®, 601 

Twos, 155, 531 

nv at end of line, 819 

qviow (not #vveas), 995 

Hrow...7, 149 f. 

niyunv, 610 


Gadrw, of radiant health, 234 f. 

Gaiua, of persons, 961, 1003 

BAY, 335 

Oeotcr, dissyll., 183 

Ocompomov, 822 f. 

Gepuds, 1046 

decuot, regular plural, 682 

Oeomlfew, 1131 

6eSv, monosyll., 498 ff. 

OAXvus for Ondeta, 1062 

Oip=Kévravpos, 555f., 680, 1096, 
1162 

Onperos Bla, 1059 

Ovnrh ppovotoa Ovnrd, 473 

Goa, adverbial, = rayéws, 857 

Opéupa...0dpas, periphrasis, 574 

OpouBwoers adpol, zor f. 

OpgoKw, foll. by accus., 58 

Ouuds, impulse of passion, 882 ff. 

Oupopbopa, 142 

Ovpabev, 1021 

Gupatos, fem., 533 


t, elision of datival, 675 


l. Greek 


ldé, ido, followed by plurals, 821, 
1079 

i@t...TOAUNTOV, 1070 

irews, 763 

iva with gen., Evugopas Ww’ eoraper, 
II45 

los aiuaros, 716 ff. 

lod lov, 1143 

cTToBaLwv, 1095 

ia ropovpevos = €pwrwuevos, 415 

ioxew with dat., 137 ff. 

Wfwv, 787 

ie datuov, 1025 


Kaéuoyerys, 116 

Kabalpwy, 1011, 106% 

Kadeotdvat, Logl 

kal giving scornful tone to question, 
1140 

», emphasising the verb, 314, 490, 
600, 1124 

», = ‘nevertheless,’ 1048 

», followed by dé, 1076f. 

Kal ydp, 92 

Kal 6, 345 

kai Tatra, Seven this,’ 1215 

kawlfew, 866 f. 

KawvoTmradns, 1277 

Katvorrovety, 873 

kaw kawdr, 613 

KaK TOE, L109 

Kaxds=dmoros, 347f., 468 

Kapel, 1215 

Kara in Kata (nrnow, 54 f. 

kar’ dKkpas, 678 

kata yA@ooar, 746f. 

Kar’ dupa, 102, 379 

kar’ ovpov, 468 

karaBalvew, tm certamen descendere, 

503 ff. 

karayyua, 695 ff. 

Katapxew Abyou, 1135 

KaTnuxeTo, 764 

Karouplfew, 826 f. 

Karoxov with dat., 978 

kelpew, 1196 

keige devpd Te, 929 

KexATjo Oat, 149, 736 

keAouvds, 856 ff. 

Kké\Xw, construction with, 804 

kevOew, g88f, 


KAP, 454 
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Khpes, 132 ff. 

Kjpuxes under the patronage of 
Hermes, 620 ff. 

kréouat, 639 

kAngecOat, 659, 1268 

KAuGels, 100 f. 

KAiwase, 520 

Kotha déuvia, QOr 

egies added picturesquely in poetry, 
92 

kowd, ‘kindred things,’ 952 f. 

kowds fem., 207 ff. 

Kountns, 500 ff. 

kopn, 536 

kéoum Te Kal oro\y=Kooula oToX7, 
764 

Kpynmts, 993 

Kplvw=avaxplyw, 195, 314, 388 

KpiTév, 245 

Kpovidav, 498 ff. 

KpvmToma )( KpvTTwW, 474 

KTyowos, 690 

KTHots Epyov, 230 

ktloat, 898 

kuk\ely intrans., 129 f. 

KUTOS, 12 


AaBeiv, ‘conceive,’ 669 f. 

Aaditrovov, 1021 

Aaxetv, of  oracular 
824 f. 

Adupa apeTas, 645 f. 

AEBys, 555 f. 

éyw, as= ‘command,’ with acc. and 
infin., 137 ff. 

od Aéyw, of religious edpnula, 498 ff. 

AeUcowy, 6 wj,=6 wy Brérwv, the 
dead, 829 f. 

Aéxos, ‘bride,’ 27, cp. 360. In plur. 
513f. 

Aéxos Kndevew, 1227 

AvyvUs, 794 

ALBoxdAANTOV, 1261 

Aoylferar, 943 f. 

Abyos avOpwrwy, I 

Adyw, 1046 

Avon, 7, 70 

Avéla, 7, 432 

AuTHplos, 553 f. 

AwBav €ov we=éAwBow be, 996 

AwByrds, in act. sense, 537 f. 

AwPdnua, 553 f. 


utterance, 
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paorhp, 731 ff. 

Karatos = ‘wanton,’ 564 f. 
»» adj. of two terminations, 863 

Méyas =dewvds, 1276 

HéGes (or pe Oés), 799 

Metfov...4) KaTd, 1018 f, 

hehayxalrns, 836 f. 

MeAdyxoXos, 573 

MeANbvudos, 205 f. 

HéAhw, with ellipse of infin., 74 f., 
952 

Heunxdvnrar Todpyov, 584 ff. 

Héudouat, constructions with, 470f. 

Hév followed by re, ror2 

Mdhiora wév, 799 

vév without a corresponding 6é, 6, 
69, 380, 689 

vey omitted before 6é, 198, 517, 
F147 f 

bev vuv, 44rf. 

Mev ovy 67, 153 

Mev® ae, 1200 ff. 

Meralrios...davew, without 70), 1233 f. 

MH interrogative, 316 

9) PeNeric, 722, 725 

pndév, emphatic, 1107 
9» generic, 447 f., 818 

TO undev &, 1107 

Hnxavats, in a bad sense, 774 

potpa, 1238 f. 

ova, 886 

Mévn...0H, 1063 

Lvov, modo, 596, cp. 1109 

Movvov, 956 ff. 

Mébx00r, of Heracles, )( the ada 
proper, IIoI 

peverds, 781 

Kon, 6 TL Kal, 1009 

pope, 1136 


val, extra metrum, 425 
vénw=vouifw, 483 

véoptos, 893 ff. 

vepérn, 831 

vouds, 270f. 

vouos, ‘rule,’ 616, cp. 11747 
voce followed by dat., 543 f. 
voco, pangs of frenzy, 882 ff. 
vooos, of love, 445, 544 
vuugeia, 920 


Edvos, éEevwuévos, 65 


Ludexes 


Evwv...Bdows =évor Badlfovres, 964 
Evuveie, corripuit, 882 ff. 
EvvOjpara, 157 f. 

fuvtpéxew, 880 


& re, neut. of the epic relat. 8s TE, 
824 f. 
6yKos, 817 
dde, after doris, 23 
», after ovros, 476 ff. 
», thrice repeated, 716 ff. 
b6ev, Tort. 
oi, 650 
olkelos, 757 
otkot, fig., 730 
olkovpia, 542 
oixrl few, epexegetic, 853 ff. 
olotpnbels, 653 f. 
dr€Opia = ‘undone,’ 878 
dAod, adverbial neut. plur., 846 
Supa visas, periphrasis, Sent 
Guvivar...Kdpa, 1185 
ouod, pleonastic, 545, 1237 
Ouws, TITS 
dfvpwvos, 962 f. 
dzrov, not G7ro, 40 
Orov...uH Tus Sperat, 799 f. 
é7apa = ‘fruit,’ 703 f. 
érws with fut. indic. after verbs of 
asking Or commanding, instead of 
infin., 604 f. 
8rws dv after pUAacce vouov, 618 f. 


' épywa, 765 f. 


op0ds, of oracles coming true, 826 f. 
oplfew Bwuovts, 754 

opiferPat Bwpmovs, 237 f. 

opuy, 719 f. 

6Tdos, 7 

éTou= el Twos, 9O5 

érov with subjunctive without dy, 


250 f. 
ob followed by odre, 1058 
od 67 in a question, 668, 876 
ov O77’ éywy’, dddAd, 1208 
ov “7 with fut. indic., in prohibition, 
978, 1183 
od 7c uw, or of Tor uh, 620 ff. 
ovdé emphasising a person, 126 ff. 
», adverbial, after od, 279 f. 
obs? ay el, 462 
ovd€...006é, 340 f. 
ovrw, after ov, 159 


Ll. Greek 


ovala, as= ‘property,’ 911 
otre followed by 6¢, 1151 ff. 
dxnua vads, 656 

6xOos and 6xOn, 524 f. 


wa Waters, 1007 f. 

mayxpioTw, 66rf. 

mda, expressing impatience, 1121 

madatds )( dpxatos, 555 

madralgaros, 821, 822 f. 

madapvaios, 1207 

maNlyrovos, 511 f. 

madumdnkta, 506 f. 

mdavoKos, 294 

mavolkws, 611, 1247 

maviuepos, 660 

mavra as an adverb, 338 

mwavrTg, ‘utterly,’ 647 ff. 

Tap huiv, 588 f. 

Tap dpav, 596 

TapaoTdas, 195 

mapercdéxer0at, 537 

TOAPELYHTW, 1124 

TaphrGe, goo 

mapOéve, 1275 

mas, ‘complete,’ 645 f. 

mwatpopévrns fem., 1125 

marpqos fem., 478, 562 

TeTavoouwat, 587 

mémeipa, 727 f. 

meTrelpavTat, 581 

mém)os, 601: how fastened, 924 f. 

TeTovnuevos, 985 

mepaitépw absol., 663 

THY Saxptwv, 852 

mimrew kah@s, metaphor from dice, 
65 ff. 

miorevew = ‘obey,’ 1228, 1251 

mloris, 588 

tiwv, 703 f. 

mheloras els, 460 

méov redundant, 1065 
», followed by dv7i cod, instead 
of by cod merely, 577 

méous, TAEw, 943 f. 

Trevpiwy = mrvevpuwv, 566 ff., 778 

mieupdbev, 938 

TARY, 41 

mrNpwua )( hpwors, 1213 

mociv, 385, 743 

mo0ev, ‘from what motive?’ 707 f. 

widev éoTé; 1010 
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moboupéva = trobovcn, 103 

mobovv, Tb, 196 

mot followed by gen., 705 

moixtXas (t), 412, Cp. 1120 

moiviy“os, of avenging deities, 807 ff. 

Wolos, 427 

Toby = Todt, 1196 

monvsnros, 185 

Toumeta, 620 

wT Oumimov =meutrov, 872 

movos, of warfare, 21 

mopOpues, 569 ff. 

moppwhev, 1003 

mopTis éphna, 530 

moots )( avnp, 550 f. 

mworTé, 31 

mérepa mpdoTepov, 947 

moTivavwv, 1214 . 

mot followed by gen., 375 

mov oTw, mode of writing, 65 f. 

mpaxrwp fem., 860 ff. 

mpagis, 879 

mperBevw, 1065 

mp Kal, 395 f. 

mpd yaw, 503 ff. 

mpd déuwv, 960 

mpoBadAew, 810 

Tpoknpalvw, 29 

mpouaxos, 856 ff. 

mpokevel, 725 

mpomerys, 976 

mpos Blay, 387 f. 

mpos Karpov, 59 

mpos with acc., after PoBotua, 1211 

mpos with gen., 149 f. 

mpos ToEou Kpltow, 265 f. 

mpos puaw, 308 

mpos Kelvov, 479 

mpos TOU Onpds, 935 

mpés y’ éuod, emphatic, 738 

mpocdyew, SC. T® Bwuw, 760 ff. 

mpocapudoat, 494 

mpooBdadreEu,, 580, 844 

mpocdéxomat, 15 

mpocéuersev, 821 

TpbceoTW, 454 

mpooBov, 1224 

mpochauBdverv, 1025 

TpoowaxGév, 1053 

mpboverua, instead of mpdbavermor, 
1216 

mpooopirerv, 590 fF, 
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TpooTaTypios, mpoordarns, titles of 
Apollo, 207 ff. 

mpooTeTakws, 836 f. 

mporlOnut, 1049 

mporimay, foll. by infin., 722 

mpovd.ddéaro, 68of. 

mpovfeplero, 759 

mpopacis pdpous, 661 f. 

mpoxplewv, 695 ff. 

mpw, 631 

wUKTNS, 441f. 

TlvAdrides, dyopal, 638 f. 

Tupywons WAGE, 272 f. 


paBdovopety, 515 f. 

petv, 698 

phéat ddxpva, 919 

pomaXor, club of Heracles, 511 f. 
poy, 82 

popety, 1055 


cagpys=drnOijs, 387 

aé, position of, 65 

ZedAol, the, 1166 ff. 

nua, 614 

onualyw, 345 

aGévos Toramov, periphrasis, 507 f. 

ovynnos, 415 f. 

aby, 70, 521. 

cotTat, 645 f. 

omapayyuds, 778, 1254 

aTdots, 1179 

aréyew, 590 

orépyew, 486, 992 

orépynua, 1138 

oTEpoTG, 99 

aTd\os, 562 

oTovoes, 887 

orévos, 521f. 

oTOpvUVTA, QO2 

orpards =ews, 794 f. 

oTpépw, 116 ff. 

ovuyyvepunv éxe, 327 f. 

avyyvwpocivn, 1265 

ovyKaToikTioupévn, 534 f. 

ouvyxpadels, 661 f. 

TVYXEL, 1229 

oupBaivew, 173; 1164, 1174 
“ wore with infin., 1151 ff. 


ob, of attendant cireufnstaeess 185 


avy open, 719 f. 
guvadrAayats, 845 
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gwrTbvy, 923 

oPdrrw, 621, 727, 1113 
oppayls, 614 f. 

oxéTrL0s, 879 

owfouat, ‘remember,’ 682 


Tavaiipys, 602 
TapBety with acc., 296f. 
TQUpOKTOVE?, 760 
Tabpos, of a river, II 
TavTa, instead of ra’rnv, as ante- 
cedent to 4, [233% 
Tavr’ ovv, 550 
Tavré and ravréy, 425 
re after wév, 1012 
», followed by 6€, 143, 285 f., 333 f., 
1151 ff. 
», followed by #, 445 f. 
TEKVovdoa, 308 
TéexTw, 768 
TeXeltv, when intrans., 824 f. 
Tedeto Oat, fut. with pass. sense, 1171 
TENEUTY...UTTATN, 1256 
Tépas, 1131 
TeTpaopos, 507 f. 
Tnr\avyys, 524f. 
THvde (instead of 7Tdde) dmapriay 
vépels, 483 
Tio de = ewod, 305. Cp. 1013 
Tt, used adverbially, 586 
ai pnul; amore vivid form of ri g6; 
865 
Tis enclitic, before its substantive, 
898 
ss a second of two clauses, 
where it affects both, 3 
», to avoid using name, 35 
», followed by éd¢, 184 
Tis avOpwmuv; 744f. 
Tis wO0ev; 421 
To 6é, referring to previously ex- 
pressed verb and subject, 1172 
70 i}, 90 
TO ph ov, 622 
TOL, 19O 
roavTnv, giving the ground for a 
statement, 46 
To.da de retrospective, 144 
TOlL=Tiot, 984 
TOAMNTOV, 404 
Tocovrov, referring to what follows, 
and associated with rogdvde, 569f. 


l. Greek 


Tosovros, ‘so potent,’ 1140 
Tpomata, 751 

TupAds, unseen, II04 
TwdEe=Euol, 1013. Cp. 305 


UBpis, a deed of violence, 888 
bmaykddopa, 539 f. 

barexdpapety, 164 ff. 

Urép ns=Hs veka, or-6v qv, 707 f. 
vrepBarwpueba, 584 

bmepredys, 36 

varepxAlovTes, 281 

b76 with gen. in local sense, 1035 f. 
v6 with dat., 356f. 

bm’ dyvolas, 419 

bmd xAaivys wds, 530 f. 

torepov, 76, 80 

ip nmap kal ppévas, 929 ff. 
bpavTds, 1052 


dalywr, 239 f. 

pavels, 432 f. 

pavbév, 742Ff. 

pdopua Tavpov, periphrasis, 507 f. 

gpdopua...0dpas, periphrasis, 836 f. 

gar, 693 f. 

gpépew as= ‘suggest,’ 123 

péperOar, 462 

pblow and épéica, quantity of, 709, 
1042 f. 

POdvyncts, 1212 

gitéw, and the phrase 6 gitvcas 
WarTnp, 311 

poBet mpds TOTO, 1211 

gpoirds, portav, 980 

pbvot )( goval, 557 f. 

ppasw, 928, 1122, 1241 

gvous, ‘birth,’ 379 

puTwp, 1032 


xalpew, constructions with, 1118 f. 
xaduBos AHoxddAnTov gTbu1ov, 1260f. 


We, 


xXapmakorrdv, 1166 ff. 

xXeElporroveiv, 8QI 

xetporéxvns iaroplas, 1000 f, 

XEelpoto Oat, 279, 1057 

xEto Oat, 853 ff. 

xep@v, valour, 1102, cp. 488 

xAalyyns bd mids, 539 f. 

xXAwpés, said of tears, 847 f.: of 
blood, 1055 

Xor\Ow, 1035 f. 

Xphua, 7d, 1136 

XpvotaddKaros, 633 ff. 

xwpe els, él, or mpos TWA, 303 f. 

xwpis Znvos, 1002 


evo Ojoouat, followed by gen., 712 
Yn, 678 


® Zed, at the end of a sentence, 995 

@ Total, 853 ff. 

@ TéKVoV, w Tat, affectionate form of 
address, 61 

w5e= dedpo, 402 

@KTipa, 464 

WAEKOMay, IOTZ3 

w@dduTO= érHKeTO, O51rf. 

appavicuevos Blov, g4rf. 

ws, prefixed to the partic. after an 
imperative verb of thinking or 
knowing, 289 

ws=els, 305 f. 

ws denoting intention (as ém’ é£05), 
532. Cp. 1182, ws mpos rl; 

WS=WOTE, 590 

ws, passages where ws should be 
corrected to @ws, 714 f. 

ws with fut. partic., 1232, 1262 f. 

ws €ouxas (instead of ws Gorxev), 1241 

ws Exes Exe, 1234 

ws 69, 889, 1192 

WoTE [, WoTE ov, 


576 f. 


how used, 
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acc., cognate, 49 ff., 79, 325, 562f., 
620, 1062,1227; after Opwoxw, 58; 
in apposition, 74, 97 f. ; with pass. 
partic., 157 f.; of respect, 339, 
914f., 942 ; double, 559 ff., 1206 

Achelous, the river, 9, 11, 14, 507 f., 
517, 518 

adj., proleptic use of, 106, 240, 276; 
verbal, of two terminations, 161 ff.; 
used adverbially, 1, 338, 846, 857, 
1253; compounded with noun of 
like sense as the subst. (sroAvOUrous 
...opayds), 756; properly only 
masc. or fem. used in oblique 
cases with neuter nouns, 9209 ff. 

altars, various, of domestic gods, 
904 ff. 

Amphictyonic council, 638 ff. 

amplification, poetical, 29 n. 

antecedent, ellipse of, 1161; attrac- 
ted into relative clause, 1o6of. ; 
attracted into the case of the relat. 
pron., 151 f. 

aor., as=perf., 126 ff.; used for 
pres., 498 ff.; infin. combined 
with pres. infin., 52 f., 988 f. 

Apollo, 207 ff., 213 ff. 

apples, golden, from the garden of 
the gods, 10098 ff. 

Archilochus on Heracles, pp. xi, xiii 

Arnold, Matthew, quoted, 783 

Artemis, 207 ff., 213 ff., 633 ff. 

article, place of, 92 f., 383 f., 742, 
1048; used as relative pron. 
in dialogue without metrical 
necessity, 47 

asyndeton, instances of, 555, 750, 
goo 


Athena, 1031 
augment, prodelision of, 559 ff. 
augment omitted (Bpuxaro), go4 


Bear, the Great, 129 f. 


caesura, absence of, 27, 1146, 1190 

Calydon, 7 

Cenaeum, 237 f., 333 f., 753, 780, 
788, 804 

Centaurs, 557 f., 559 ff., 564 f., 
714 f.,, LoOs ut 

Cerberus, 1008 ff. 

Ceyx, king of Trachis, 40 

Cheiron, 714 f., 1095 f. 

chiasmus, 94 f. 

Chorus, composed of maids of 
Trachis, 94 n. 

Cicero, his version of Zvachiniae 
1046—1102. See 1046, 1055 

clause, third repeating sense of first, 


4321. 
concubinage among the Greeks, 


447 f. 
continents, the two, Ioof. 
council, Amphictyonic, 638 ff. 


dance-song, 205—224 

dative, causal, 110, 240, 755, 845, 
1127; locative, 112; of atten- 
dant circumstance, 147; of 
interest, 205; of the occasion, 
267 ff.; after elcéBy, 298; bold, 
434 f.; after péupouc, 470 f. ; 
after vooety, 543f.; local after 
éml, 356, rt100; after Bdddew, 
916; after drepBahwueba, 584 ff. ; 
of manner, 596 f. ; depending on 
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the verbal notion, 668 ; of respect, 
G69 =, 1229; ethic, 810, 1233; 
after Karoxov, 978 

Deianeira, associated with Heracles 
in legend, pp. xii, xiii; character 
of in the Z7rachzniae, pp. xxv ff. 

deities, avenging, 808 f. 

diction, Sophoclean, pp. xxxiv ff. 

Dioné, cult of associated with that 
of Zeus, 1166 ff. 

Dionysus, 217, 218 ff. 

Dedona;, oracle at, 9, 44 f., r71 f., 
1164, 1166 ff. 

domestics, kindly relations with, 
9o7 ff. 

Doric forms, 173 f., 213 ff. 

dowry, usages as to, 161 ff. 

dragon, slain by Heracles, 1098 ff. 

dust, a symbol of violent effort, 
5009 f. 


education a permanent influence, 
144 ff. 

Euboea, 237 f., 788 

Euripides, his Mad Heracles, pp. 
xv ff. 

Eurystheus mentioned, 1049 

Evenus, the river, 559 ff. 

extra metrum, words placed, 425 


flute, use of in religious enthusiasm, 
2173 in wild of mournful music, 
641 ff. 

fut. indic. after od uw, in prohibition, 
978, 1183 ; with d7ws, after verbs 
of asking or commanding, instead 
of infin., 604 f. 


genitive, after AwByrdv, 537 f.; 
after drapBys, 23; after dOcxrov, 
685 f.; objective, 41 f.; at begin- 
ning of clause, 56 f. ; epexegetic, 
56 f.; causal, 122, 267 ff., 287 f., 
339, 807 ff. ; of connection, 169 f.; 
after adj. felt as a subst., 347f.3 
partitive, 548; dependent on prep. 
in dudléperrov, 572 f.; double, 
644, 1266 f.; after 71, 668; after 
tls, 744 f. ; after ddapmjs, 691 ; 
after PevoOjoowa, 712 ; defining, 
716 ff.; of partic. with omission 
of pers. pron., 803; after doxvos, 
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841; in line 927f.; after éxd.- 
daxGels, 9343 of price, 9943 of 
position after él, 1275 

gods, various altars of domestic, 
go4 ff. a 

greetings, Greek sensitiveness to 
the manner of, 230 f., to be- 
haviour of neighbours, as show- 
ing their opinions of their good 
or bad fortune, 230 f. 


Hades, called ‘ sweet,’ 1039 f. 

Hera, 1048 

Heracleta of Panyasis, p. xi; of 
Peisander, p. x 

Heracles, why called the son of 
Cadmus, 116, cp. 510, 1151 ff. ; 
sold to Omphalé, 2523 repre- 
sented as inebriated, 267 ff. ; 
archer type of, 511 f.; styled 
IIpduaxos at Thebes, 856 ff. ; his 
deeds on the sea, 1012 ff. ;_ his 
various exploits, 1047, 1058 f., 
10o89—1102; his funeral pyre, 
1195 ff.; Argive legends about, 
p- viii; Boeotian legends about, 
p- viii; Thessalian legends 
about, p. ix; in the Homeric 
poems, pp. ixf.; Archilochus 
on, pp. xi, xiii; Stesichorus on, 
pe xn; Pindar on, p; xW3) m 
Comedy and Satyr-drama, pp. 
xilif.; in Euripides, pp. xvf.; 
character of in the Zvachiniae, 
pp- xxviii ff. 

Hermes, the patron of xk7puxes, 
620 fff. 

hiatus, instance of, 1203 

homicide, purgation for, 258 

hydra, the Lernaean, 574, 1094 

Hyllus and Tolé, 1216—1251; 
character of in the Zvachiniae, 
Pp =xxif 


ictus, case of, 1078 

imperfect, incommands, 759 ; vivid 
force of, 76, 234; used in ref. to 
failure, 359; =‘ proceeded to,’ 
762 

indic. and optat. combined, 143, 
582 ff. 

infin, expressing 


result, without 
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wore, 97 ff.; pres. combined 
with aor. infin., 52 f., 988 f.; 
without art., as nomin. to verb, 
r20ft. 5 \avith, arts, placed (at 
beginning of sentence, 545; with 
art., and representing an oblique 
case, yet with its subject in the 
nom., 616 f. 

Iolé and Hyllus, 1216—1251 

islets, rocky, called Lichades, 780 

ivy sacred to Dionysus, 218 ff. 


Lerna, the hydra of, 574, 1094 

Lichades, the rocky islets so called, 
780 

litotes, 314 f. 

Locris, 788 

Love, power of, 441 f., 443 

lyre, peculiarly associated with joy- 
ful worship, 641 ff. 


Malis, and the Malian Gulf, 188, 
1O4y 213 fj, 227 f. 

masc. gender used in a_ general 
statement, though referring to a 
woman, I5I 

masc. plur. used by a woman with 
ref. to herself, 492 

metrical analysis of play, pp. xli ff. 

middle, use of, 558, 572 f. 


names omitted, 35 
Nemea, 1092 

Nessus, meaning of, 55 
nightingale, note of, 96 
nom. for voc., 986, 104 


wit 

oNf, 

1, 1043 

Oechalia, 237 f., 365 f., 478; ‘ Cap- 
ture of,’ epic so called, p. xi 

Oeneus, 7 

Oeniadae, 509 

Oeta, uplands of, sacred to Zeus, 
200, 436f., 1191 

Omphalé, Heracles sold to, 252 

optative, deferential, 56 f.; abstract 
generality of, 93 ; potential, 112, 
631 ; in combination with indic., 
143, 582 ff.; ellipse of, 462 f. ; 
with dy, a courteous form, 624; 
after amply, because of preceding 
opt., 657; of indefinite frequency, 
906; in relative clause, due to 


optat. of wish in principal clause, 
953 ff. 

oracle, the, at Dodona, 9g, 44 f., 
171 f., 1164, 1166 ff. 

order of words, unusual, 1 

Ortygia, 213 ff. 


Pallas, 1031 

parataxis, 468 ff. 

partic. in reply, 1933 expressing 
leading idea, 592; in gen., with 
omission of pers. pron., 803 

pause after second foot, and ab- 
sence of caesura, 27, 1146, I190 

Peleiades, priestesses called, 1166 ff. 

perfect of instant result, 698 

periphrasis, instances of, 38, 507 f., 
527 f., 574, 836 f., 964 

person, third, used by a speaker 
with ref. to himself, 431 

philtre, the fatal, 494, 555—581, 
582 f., 687 . 

Pindar on Heracles, p. xii 

Pindaricum schema, 520 

Pleuron, 7, 559 ff. 

plur.neut. instead of sing., 64, 126 ff., 
409, 947 ff., 1116 

plur., poetical, instead of sing., 494, 
571, 574, 628, 668, gor, 920, 1276 

plur., rst pers., combined with rst 
pers. sing., 632; masc. used by a 
woman in ref. to herself, 492 

Poseidon, 502 

predicate, 620 ff. 

preposition, same repeated, 695 ff. 

pres. and aor. infin. combined, 52 f., 
988 f. 

pres., historic, between two aorists, 
267 ff.; as a secondary tense, 
267 ff. ; combined with past tense, 
vorf.; expressing tension of mind, 
748; representing an imperfect, 
760 

pres. imperat. )( aor. imperat., 470 

prisoners of war, sometimes made 
iepddovAol, 245 

proleptic use of adj., 106, 276, 573, 
1018, 1021 

pron. relat. referring back, 358, 997 

proverbial phrases, 1—3, 473, 506 f., 
539f., 734 

pyre, the, of Heracles, 1191, 1195 ff. 
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quasi-caesura, 493 

quasi-proleptic use of aor. partic., 
1025 

questions repeated, though already 
answered, 184, 877 


Racine quoted, 137 ff. 
repetitions of words, 88, 807 ff. 


schema Pindaricum, 520 

Selli, the, 1166 f. 

Solon, saying of, 1 

Sophocles, diction of, and successive 
styles, pp. xxxivf. 

Stesichorus on Heracles, p. xii 

styles, various Sophoclean, pp. 
xxxiv f. 

subject, change of, 362 ff. 

subjunct., prohibitive, rare in the 
first person, 801 f.; delib. com- 
bined with fut. indic., 973 

superlative, followed by ei? 71s, 8 

synizesis, instances of, 85, 181 ff. 

synonym used, instead of repeating 
the same word, 202 ff. 


Thebes, birthplace of Heracles, 116, 
EVOL FIG. i, VI54 

Thermopylae, 633 ff. 

time, unity of, neglected in play, 
pp. xxxiii f. 

Tiryns, 270f., 1151 ff. 

tmesis, instances of, 129, 925 

Trachiniae, different views as to 
merit of, p. i; date of, p. xvii; 
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analysis of, pp. xix ff.; minor 
characters in, p. xxx; dramatic 
structure of, p. xxxil; unity of 
time neglected in, pp. xxxiii f. ; 
manuscripts and editions of, pp. 
xxxvii ff. ; metrical analysis of, 
pp. xli ff. 

Trachis, 39, 40, 188, 194, 365 f. 

tribrach, in more than one 
word, 4 


unity of time neglected, pp. xxxiiif. 


verb in first person, with acc. of 
pron. of first person and parti- 
ciple, 706 

verb, principal, attracted into re- 
lative clause, 1238 

verb, simple, followed by compound, 
336 fis 449 f. 

verb, singular with plural subject, 
schema Pindaricum, 520 

verbs, desiderative, 1232 

Voltaire, remark of, 12509 ff. 


water, power of self-transformation 
in deities of, 10 

words, same repeated, 964, 967, 
III4, 1115; unusual order of, 1 

wrestling, tricks in, 520 


Zeus and Oeta, 200, r1g1; cult of, 
associated with that of Dione 
11606 ff. 
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